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THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1989 

U.S. SCNATE, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC, 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Simon, Metzenbaum, Kassebaum, 
Thurmond, and Cochran. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SIMON 

Senator Simon. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I am very pleased to be here to hold a hearing on something that 
is extremely important to this country, that is the whole question 
of facing our illiteracy problems. 

About eight years ago when I was in the House, we held the first 
hearings in the history of Congress on the question of illiteracy. 
But we have been able to make little headway. We have been able 
to get some money in the Library Services and Construction Act. 
We have been able to get a Literacy Corps with VISTA. 

But we have really kind of dealt at the edges. We have really not 
had an assault on this problem. My hope is that we can develop an 
assault on this problem. 

I have drjiflted legislation for discussion purposes, and I am look- 
ing forward to working with the Secretary of Education and others 
on this. I hope we can move ahead. 

I mean no disrespect to all the other witnesses, including the 
Secretary of Education, but one of the witnesses we have today is a 
woman by the name of Gloria Wattles, who came to one of my 
town meetings, who stood up and just learned how to read and 
write. Before you leave, Mr. Secretary— she is right in back of^ 
you — I want you to meet her. But she stood up and said this is the 
first letter I have ever written. And she just told her story. We 
have to repeat that much more in our society. I hope we can make 
some progress. 

[The prepared opening statement of Senator Simon (with an at- 
tachment), follows:] 

Prepared opening stai'ement op Senator Simon 

Good morning. I welcome each of my colleagues and each of our witnesses to this 
hearing. Today s hearing is the first in a series this year in this Subcommittee on 

(i) 
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Illiteracy in our country and of the tremendous challenge we face in attempting to 
eliminate this problem. 

While I welcome all of the witnesses hear today, I especially want to welcome the 
Secretary of Education Lauro Cavazos, along with one of my distinguished col- 
league's wife, Mrs. Harry Reid. I commend her for her fine work as chair of the task 
force on the future Nevada literacy coalition. In addition, I would also like to make 
a special mention of Gloria Wattles, who is here to testify about her personal expe* 
rience in conquering illiteracy. I first met Ms. Wattles at a town meeting in Illinois 
when she stood up and read her first letter ever to describe her literacy work over 
the last few years that taught her to read and write. I know I speak for everyone 
today in commending her on this fine achievement. I plan to introduce a literacy 
bill that will spread success stories like Ms. Wattles and expand Federal eflbrts to 
combat this problem. 

At least 23 million Americans lack the basic reading, writing and computational 
skills necessary to function effectively in our society. These are 23 million adults 
who cannot read a newspaper, read books to their children, read the labels on pre- 
scription medicine that they administer to their children or read employment adver- 
tisements. This same population may not exercise their right to vote and may fear 
riding public transporte tion to work. 

An additional 45 million adults read with only minimum comprehension. The av- 
erage American worker today must have skills at a ninth-to-twelfth grade }evel, not 
the 4th grada level that was typical after World War II. And these standaids keep 
rising. While roughly 30% of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers are functional- 
ly illiterate, the number of professional jobs continues to increase as the unskilled 
positions continue to decrease. Only \0% of the new jobs created by the year 2000 
will be in manufacturing. 

These statistics only tell part of the story on the changing demographics on our 
future workforce. Blacks, Hispanics, Asians and other races will account for roughly 
57% of the labor force growth from 1986 to the year 2000. If we add all women into 
this category, females and minorities will exceed over 80% of the work force growth 
rate. These are the same groups that have historically beer, disadvantaged. If we 
want a skilled, competitive labor force, we can no longer afford to ignore these 
groups, nor can be continue to disadvantage them. 

Minorities dominate the pool of unwanted and increasingly unused labor, with an 
estimated 44% of Blacks and 65 % of Hispanics that are functionally illiterate. It is 
estimated that 75% of the unemployed are functionally illiterate, while 50% of the 
hou:>eholds classified below the poverty level can't read an 8th grade book. 

I think there is also a direct correlation between illiteracy and crime — at least 
60% ofin.„ates in State anil Federal prisons could not read, write or do arithmetic 
at the 3rd t^.ade level. Education and trainmg are not inexpensive— we i.pent about 
$4200 a year to send a child to school— but the cost of not educating and training is 
a great deal higher. It costs about 414,000 a year to keep a prisoner in jail. The 
Pennsylvania State University estimates that the costs to our country on failing to 
educate and train disadvantaged ycmg men and women for employment is $225 bil 
lion each year — in lost productivity, welfare payments and expenses related to 
crime prevention and the criminal justice system. 

If one thing is clear, it is that the problem can be easily defined by these and 
numerous other startling statistics. It is the solutions to these problems that have 
been essentially ignored at the Federal level for far too long. The illiteracy elimina 
tion initiative I will introduce in the near future will expand existing effective pro 
grams— such as the Library Literacy Program and the VISTA Literacy Corps— and 
will provide new focus as well as increased funding to programs such as the .dult 
Education Act. It will establish a cabinet level council to coordinate literacy efforts 
at the highest Federal level, and will establish a National Center on Literacy to 
fund research and dissemination of information cn the literacy problem. It will also 
increase funds for the workplace literacy program. It will also increase funds for the 
workplace literacy program and to provide funds for a challenge grant program to 
expand and increase public/private sector partnerships in fighting illiteracy. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of our witnesses today on this important 
issue. 
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Chrysler Uses Graphic 
Because So Many Can^t 
Read: 'Bad Hood Fif 




Ucocca 



.WASHINGTON (AP) So many 
Chrysler Corp, asse.nbly line 
workers couldn't read the words 
" bad hood fit" o n the button they 
were supposed 
to push wh3n 
they detected 
an ill-fitting 
hood that the 
company had to 
replace the 
words with a 
graphic depic- 
tion, Chrysler 
Chairman Lee 
A. lacocca said 
Wednesday, 
.lacocca, urging business .to do 
all it can to help President' Bush 
become the education president, 
said he is "getting more scared 
every day" about the decline of 
American education. 

'1 thought it was.batl, but I've' 
found out it*s reallyKically bad," 
he told a luncheon meeting of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

As for the "bad hood fit" button, 
* which workers were supposed to 
push to alert others to improperly 
aligned hoods as cars passed by on 
the assembly line, lacocca said, 
"We had, to replace that with 
graphics because the guys just 
couldn't. handle those three soono- 
syllables. 

"If you docit have people i?bo 
are smarter than the robot* they 
work with, the game is over" in 
trade competition, lacocca said, 
reminding his audience that Bush 



said he wants to be remembered 
as the "education president." . 

lacocca urged business execu- 
tives to demand higher standards 
of educational achievement and to 
support measures aimed at elevat* 
ing the profesi^ionalism and status 
of teachers. 

"We used to write our training 
material at Chrysler at the ninth- 
and 12th-grade reading levels," 
lacocca said. 

But "we found we were out of 
sync because a lot of people in the 
plants, and I mean a lot I don't 
want to give you the numb€rs, it's 
frightening — they were only 
reading at the sixth-grade level, so 
we bad to translate everything 
down.... Sometimes even sixth, 
grade isn't enough." 

Chrysler spends $117 million a 
year on training,. 10 percent of it 
for elementary reading, writing 
and arithmetic. "You and I are 
spending more money teaching 
remedial mathematics to our 
employees than all the grade 
schoi^s, high schools and colleges 
in the country are spending on 
mathematics instruction," lacocca 
said. • ■ 

In Detroit, only 75 percent of 
enrolled high school students 
attend class on an average day, 
and of the city's schcol budget, 
"only 30 percent goes to actual 
basic education, that's front*IiBe 
Uaching.... I inquired, what ikt 
hell is the other 70? 'Adminbtra- 
tion and support.* Support for 
what?" 
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Senator Simon. Before we call on you, Mr. Secretary, let me call 
on the chairman of the full committee, who has been a leader not 
only in this area but in so many other areas that are important to 
the future of this country. Senator Ted Kennedy. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you for holding these hearings today and for 
the field hearings that you are holding in different parts of the 
country on the serious problem of illiteracy, and make a few obser- 
vations. 

Yesterday our full Senate Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee heard dramatic testimony from the MIT Commission on our 
alarming lack of competitiveness in world markets. And one of the 
strongest recommendations was to invest more in education. 

Tooay we lack the educated work force we need to compete, and 
the growing problem of illiteracy is a major cause of the problem. 
According to one estimate, 29 million adults, one out of every six 
people aoove the age of 18 cannot read the poison warning on a can 
of pesticide, a letter from their child's teacher, the headlines in a 
daily newspaper, or the First Amendment of the Constitution. 

This week, when we have been observing the Bicentennial of the 
First Presidential Inauguration, we are reminded in the clearest of 
terms that our democracy cannot function with an illiterate popu- 
lation. Citizens must be able to participate. To do so, they must be 
knowledgeable about the world about them, understand how to 
vote for the people that represent them and communicate their 
ideas and needs. 

Literacy Volunteers of America estimutca a loss of $237 billion a 
yeai: in earnings lost by those who lack b^ic learning skills. And 
the American Library Association tells us that functionally illiter- 
ate adults cost $224 billion annually in welfare payments, crime, 
job incompetence, and remedial education. These economic costs 
are real and they underscore that we have no alternative but to 
find ways to address the challenge. 

We have begun to seek realistic and innovative answers. One 
program enacted last year is providing $5 million to colleges and 
universities across the country to establish a Literacy Corps. Stu- 
dents receive an academic credit for tutoring in schools, adult edu- 
cation programs, homeless shelters, and other community agencies 
where education programs are in place. This $5 million will gener- 
ate two million hours of tutoring, which is worth $40 million, an 
eight-fold return on our $5 million Federal investment. Congi-ess 
also authorized an important program in worksite literacy that is 
now getting off the ground. 

I would mention to the f3ecretary, we have six colleges in the 
greater Boston area that now are giving credit to students who 
tutor. And each of those education programs is tied into their gen- 
eral academic credit; the cost of the administration tying that in is 
$25,000 a college. And that money has all been raised through the 
business community in Boston. 

That was really based on a program that a fellow named Mana ma 
got started in other schools, and about which Chief Justice Bur^^r 
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came over and testified in favor of, the first time— and the only 
time — Justice testified. And that program now is in the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Secretary, and we are very hopeful that we will have 
that move ahead so that we can get it otarted in other colleges 
around the country. 

We have 11 million students in coUe^ge, and I think one of the 
real challenges that we face is challenging them to give sometiiing 
back to the community. And I think this offers at least one of a 
number of different ways of trying to come to grips with it. I know 
that Chairman Simon has spoken of and supported many others. 

But the Federal Government is not doing enough. And although 
we spend about $189 million a year fighting illiteracy, that amount 
serves only a small fraction of tho^e who need assistance. We must 
find more effective and cost-effective ways to do more, and I look 
forward to these hearings. 

I might say, Mr. Secretary, I am going to stay as long as I can. I 
do not blow that I will be able to be here throughout the testimo- 
ny. But in revievidng the testimony that you have, perhaps even 
during the testimony, you can address the fact that even though 
there is an 18 percent increase in the Adult Education Act State 
grant program, which would be commendable, but as I understand 
it, you raised the adult education State grants by $24 million but 
other literacy programs were cut by $21 million in real terms. We 
have to ask ourselves how much we are realJy gaining in terms of 
the battle if we are focusing on one program and yet cutting back 
on others such as the workplace literacy, the English literacy 
grants and library literacy, all of which as I understand are going 
to be eliminated. 

So I hope we will have a chance either in your formal testimony 
or otherwise to address those. 

I want to thank the Chair very much. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Cochran. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COCHRAN 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Let me commend you for beginning this series of hearings on the 
issue of literacy. I notice that we cti t? also in our Committee this 
year reviewing the Library Services and Construction Act. Title VI 
of that Act provides programs under the jurisdiction of state li- 
brary agencies to address problems of literacy in the states. 

In the next few weeks, I plan to introduce a bill which would es- 
tablish a model library literacy center in ^ach state to be adminis- 
tered by the Library Programs Ollfice of the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

I am glad the S^retary is here this morning, and I hope we can 
get his reaction t. an expanded use of libraries throughout our 
country in dealing with the problem of literacy. My hope is that at 
the loca' level we can have programs coordinated by state library 
agencies urder the overall supervision of the Library Progi^ams 
Office of the U.S. Department of Education. 
^ This could include an ^^dvisory committee made up of representa- 
tives of the Governor's Office and other state officials as well as 
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S^hKr^ f authority. Centers would be established 

wthin the state library agencies or public libraries. Funds would 
be available for equipment, library resources, training materials 
and staffing for coordination and training purroses •^^'^"^'8, 

of ro^S'""' f nte't,^"^'? ^ "-eceive contributions 

fnn.Hnnn?i™n>"H'' ^^'^^jon programs designed to train 

ing pi^i^ ' ^"'^ '^^'"P"*^" software for train- 

is important to involve, to a greater extent than ever 
before, our pub ic television resources in the literacy effort ThS 
are already contributing substantial time in this regard through a 
number of individual programs. My bill would allow publl tefevi^ 
sion to produce literacy tapes which would be distribS through 

SouSh^c^^t^.^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^"^ - - the 

siteMvl'^nfTv.??^!^''!*^ further exploring these ideas with repre- 
fhn^pS *^%^Partment of Education. We have already be|un 
«iat effort, and I t^nk you, Mr. Secretary, for making availlble 
people from your office to discuss those ide^ with me I hSe we 
caB have your continued cooperation and the suppoS of thS^om- 
mittee m trying to do something through the Libr^ Sprvices and 
Construction Act this year to expand our reach to deaM^Tth tWs 
very important national problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Thfnk you. Senator Cochran. 

brii^J°si?v?.pt ^ e"?"^ ^« 'n^e in the Li- 

hP^Hnf^^K Construction Act grew out of just this kind of 

hearing It became very obvious to mo that people who cannot read 
and write will not walk into an elemental^ school. They will not 
walk mto a secondary school. They will go into a libranf We n o w 

EhTS^nSr? ' ^''^ tie Xarii in'Tiie^i^aSon 

tor this purpose. I am glad we are doing that. 

amount ^ ^^^^^ ^ery small 

We are pleased to have Secretary Cavazos here. We are im- 

I "oti'^ed in the press, there may be a 

[ ?i if f ''/^•^ ^r"! ^ h« s Aesperson fHduca^ 
tion m this administration. As far as the members of the Senate 

out tW k'^' i f^? '""V^ S y^'y, If president speakl 
out, that IS one thing. He obviously is the spokesperson for the 

^^M/T"?^'".?- ^'^y^"^ th^*' the^pokesperson 
in^the field of education, and we look forward to hearing from yoS 

'^i'^."^ ve^y much, Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. It is a privilege to be here. And I think ft^ 
a particularly interesting time inasmuch as yesterdaVwe gave ou^ 

Zf^h^tfy^^-^'^'^f °f performanc7in education 

And the cwo hearings almost tie together. I do not know whether 
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we planned it that way or not But as you recall, of course, the as- 
sessment of the States progress showed us standing still And that 
assessment was not just based on SATs or ACJTs. But if you look at 
all the factors in the Nation today, our national assessments, our 
dropout rates, or our literacy problems, all of these are part of the 
problem that we face in this Nation, and they all indicate that we 
have a long way to go as yet. 

And I look forward to working with the (Committee because we 
all have exactly the same goal of providing the best education pos- 
sible for all of our citizens. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will read a very brief statement, ard 
then I will submit for full coverage in the record a longer state- 
ment. 

Senator Simon. The full statement will be entered in the record. 
Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Conmiittee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the problem of 
illiteracy in this Nation and how it can be overcome. I am pleased 
to have with me Dr. Kay Wright, who is the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Vocational and Adult Education, and who is really our 
expert on adult literacy. We look forward to working with this 
Committee to search for ways to enhance our current efforts in this 
area. 

We are all in agreement that too many adults in our society 
today continue to suffer from illiteracj^. While there is disagree- 
ment over the precise definition of literacy, we know a great deal 
more about the nature of the problem. In 1975, the adult perform- 
ance level study of adult functional competency reported that ap- 
proximatel;^ 20 percent of our adult population is functionally in- 
competent in the basic skills. This is reflected in the inability of 
these adults to read job notices, locate needed services, or to read 
instructions. 

In 1972 the Census Bureau's English Language Proficiency 
Survey showed that the number of illiterate adults age 20 and over 
in the United States is between 17 and 21 million. One — third of 
these adults were bom abroad. Nearly all of this group speak a lan- 
guage other than English at home. One-third of these adults are 
age 60 or over. 

Of the English-speaking adults who are classified as illiterate, 70 
percent are school dropouts. I might point out that is a 19S2 figure. 
We estimate now that the number is around .27 million illiterates 
in this Nation today. 

The illiteracy problem is not confined to the older adults and the 
foreign bom. In 1986, the national assessment of educational 
progress reported on the literacy levels of young adults age 21 to 25 
and found that only a small percentage can adequately perform the 
more complex and challenging tasks that are critical to our Na- 
tion's continued economic growth. 

This evidence presents a bleak picture of the problem facing us. 
Reducing illiteracy will require a more concentrated effort on our 
part and from all members of society. And let me briefly outline 
some of the current activities in the Department. 

Since the initial authorization of the Adult Education Act in 
1965, the Adult Education State Grant Program has been the pri- 
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mary Federal vehicle to combat illiteracy. In 1988 an estimated 3 
million adults were served with this program, recei\'ing instruction 
in adult basic education, English as a second language, or adult 
secondary education. 

In order to expand services under this program, the Administra- 
tion has requested $161 million for fiscal year 1990, an 18 percent 
increase over the fiscal year 1989 level. We believe that this" impor- 
tant program should continue as a centerpiece of Federal literacy 
efforte. 

There are, however, several other education programs that pro- 
vide literacy services. The Literacy Training for Homeless Adults 
program provides grants to states to provide literacy training to 
people living in homeless shelters. 

Family literacy education has recently become an area of special 
interest as we seek to break the cycle of inter-generational illiter- 
acy, la 1989 the Even Start Program will provide grants to eligible 
school districts to operate projects that provide educational services 
to parents of children imder seven years of age who live in Chapter 
I-eUgible school districts. This program is designed to help parents 
become full partners in the education cf their children and assist 
children to reach their full potential as learners. The family liter- 
acy model is also an important part of our bilingual educational 
program. 

Workplace^ literacy education is another element of our efforts to 
eliminate illiteracy. The workplace literacy partnership grant pro- 
gram provide funds for joint projects between educators, private 
sector businesses, and labor oi^anizations to train workers in basic 
skills. 

The English Literacy Grant Program provides grants to states to 
establish, operate and improve English literacy progremis for indi- 
viduals of limited English proficiency. 

The Library Literacy Program provides grants to local public li- 
braries, to state library administrative agencies to coordinate plans 
and to operate new library literacy programs. 

The hew Student Literacy Corps program will help to increase 
the supply of volunteer tutors. In 1989, we anticipate that 100 
grants will be made to institutions of higher education to operate 
volunteer tutor projects in public community agencies, and to offer 
courses to train students in literacy tutoring. Participating stu- 
dents will be required to tutor at least six hours per week. This 
program promises to tap an important new source of literacy 
tutors. 

The Department has developed a major research and evaluation 
effort to answer some of the questions that are important about il- 
literacy and literacy education. We are undertaking a multiyear as- 
sessment of adult literacy in the United States, and we will have 
tliat report ready for the Congress by 1993. 

The Department is also currently planning a major long-term 
study of adult education programs and participants. This study will 
provide valuable nationally representative data describing adult 
education programs, and is expected to yield information on the 
most effective techniques for reaching the adult illiterate popula- 
tion. Work will be completed and the final report published in time 
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to provide information for the next reauthorization of the Adult 
Education Act of 1993. 

Aside from this array of literacy programs, we have sought to 
improve coordination of literacy activities, both at the Federal level 
as well as in the private sector. We have these ongoing literacy 
programs and activities both under the Department of Education 
and the other Federal agencies, and we have been working very 
hard to coordinate our efforts to increase literacy and to work with 
the other agencies. 

Recently I met with Secretary Dole and Secretary Sullivan to 
make sure that our efforts are coordinated in this area. At that 
meeting we pledged our respective staffs to work closely to imple- 
ment the new Job Opportunity Basic Skills program mandated by 
the Family Support Act. We hope that adult educators, vocational 
education instructors, welfare administrators and job training ad- 
ministrators will direct and operate projects under JOBS that will 
emulate our example. 

In addition to the literacy program for adults, the Department of 
Education has many programs designed to prevent adult illiteracy 
by improving the literacy education of America's youth. I believe 
that the key to eliminating adult illiteracy in the next generation 
lies in improving the education of all of our children from the very 
beginning. 

And I would like to conclude by recognizing the work done on 
behalf of literacy by our Nation's First Lady, Barbara Bush. For 
many years, Mrs. Bush has devoted countless hours to raising 
public awareness about America's literacy needs and supporting lit- 
eracy programs throughout the Nation. I know that all of us in this 
Nation are grateful to her for the work that she has done in the 
area of literacy. 

This brings a close to my formal remarks. And I would be glad to 
answer whatever questions you might wish, Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Cavazos follows:] 

Prepared statement of Secretary Cavazos 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I appreciate having this opportunity to app^ear before you today to discuss the 
problem of illiteracy in this Nation and how it can be overcome. I am pleased to 
have with me today Dr. Kay Wright, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Vocational and 
Adult Education, who is our expert on adult literacy. We look forward to working 
with the Committee to search for ways to enhance our current efforts in this area. 

We are all in agreement that too many adults in our society continue to suffer 
from illiteracy. While there is disagreement over the precise definition of literacy, 
we know a great deal about the nature of the problem. 

• In 1975, the Adult Performance Level study of adult fuiiCtional competency re- 
ported that approximately twenty percent of our adult population is functionally 
incompetent in the basic skills. This was reflected in the inability of these adults 
to read job notices, locate needed services, and read instructions. 

• In 1982, the Census Bureau's English Language Proficiency Survey showed that 
the number of illiterate adults, aged 20 and over, in the United States is between 
17 and 21 million. One-third of these adults were bom abroad; nearly all of this 
group speak a language other than English at home. One-third of these adults are 
age 60 or over. Of the English-speaking adults who were classified as illiterate, 70 
percent are school dropouts. 

« The illiteracy problem is not confined to older adults and the foreipn-bom. In 
1986, the National Assessment of Educational Progress reported on the literacy 
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levels of young adults, aged 21 to 25, and found that only a small percentage can 
adequately perform the more complex and cha l onging iasls that are critical to 
our Nation's profoundly illiterate, lack higher level sklils needed to compete i* a 
technically sophisticated environment 

This evidence presents a bleak picture of the problem facing us. Redacmg illiter- 
acy will require a more concentrated cflbrt on the part of society. Let us briefly dis- 
cuss some of our current activities at the Department of Education and wliiit we 
believe should be done to improve the Department's efforts. 

Since the initial authorization of the Adult Kdncation Act in 1965, the Adult Edu- 
cation St^ite grant program has been the primary Fedeial vehicle to combat illiter- 
acy. In 1988, an estimated tl^ree million adults were served through this program, 
receiving instruction in adtJt basic education, EngLsh &s a second language, or 
adult secondary education. In order to expand services under this program, the Ad- 
ministration has requested $16) -niilion for fiscal year 1990, an 18 percent increase 
over the fiscal year 1989 le^'il We firmly believe that this Important program 
should continue as the centerpiece of Federal literacy efforts. 

There are, however, several other smaller Education Department programs that 
provide literacy services. The literacy trainLig for homeless adults program provides 
grants to Slates to provide literacy training to paople living in hoxt.^ess shelters. 
This training, in combination with a veuiety of other support services, is designed to 
help the homeless gain the basic skills necessary* to live independently. 

Rmiily literacy education hus recently become an area of special interest as we 
week to break the cycle of intergenerational illiteracy. In 1989, the new Even Start 
program will provide grants to eli^ble school districts to operate projects that pro- 
vide educational services to parents of children under 7 years oi age who live in 
Chapter 1— eli^ble school districts. We anticipate making 78 awards this year for 
projects that will use the family literacy model to integrate early childhood educa- 
tion and adult education for parents into a unified program. We hope this program 
will help parents become full partners in the education of their children and assist 
children to reach their full potential as learners. 

The family literacy model is an important part of our bilingual education pro- 
grams. In 1989, we anticipate that 41 Fumily English Literacy projects will teach 
English to limited English proficient adults and out-of -school-youth. Preference is 
given to the fami y members of children participating in bilingual education pro- 
grams. We plan to continue this level of activity in 19S0. 

Workplace literacy education is another element of our efforts to eUminate illiter- 
acy. The workplace literacy partnerships grant program authorized by the Adult 
Education A t provides funds for joint projects between educators and pnvate sector 
businesses and labor organizations *o train workers 5n the basic skills they need to 
retain their jobs, increase productivity, or advance their careers. In 1989, we expect 
to fund 45 workplace literacy projects. We anticipate that the States will adopt the 
most successful models of workplace literacy partnerships for funding through the 
adult education Stcte grant program. 

The English literacy grant program, newly authorized under the Adult Education 
Act, provides grants to States to establish, operate, and improve English literacy 
programs for individuals of limited English proficiency. Grants will be made under 
this program for the tlrst time in 1989. 

The libraiy literacy program provides grants to local public libraries and to State 
library administrative agencies to coordinate, » Ian, and o]>erate library literacy pro- 
grams, to acquire materials, and to promote volunteer literacy tutoring. Since its 
first year of funding in 1986, this program has provided training for 15,000 volun- 
teer tutors who have worked with nearly 25,000 persons In need of literacy training. 

The new student literacy corps program, authorized by P.L. 100-418, the Omnibus 
Trade Act of 1988, will help to increase the supply of volunteer tutors. In 1989, we 
anticipate that 100 grants will be made to institutions of higher education to oper- 
ate volunteer tutor projects in public community agencies and offer courses to train 
students in literacy tutoring. Participating students will be required to tutor at least 
six hours per week. This program promisee jo tap an important new source of liter- 
acy tutors. 

In addition to these programs that fund literacy services and tutor training activi- 
ties, the Department has developed a major research and evaluation program de- 
signed to answer some of the most important questions related to illiteracy and litr 
eracy education. 

In response to a mandate contained in the HawkinsnStafford Amendments, the 
Office of Education Research and Improvement is undertaking a multi-year assess- 
ment of adult literacy in the United States. This assessment will use methodology 
similar to that of the 1986 NAEP Young AdvM Survey to produce estimates of the 
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literacy skills of adults in the United States. Work will be completed and a final 
report made to the Congress in 1993. 

The Department is also currently planning a m^*or longitudinal study of adult 
education pn^rams and participant outcomes. This study wiU provide valuable na- 
tionally representative data describing adult education programs and is expeced to 
yield iaformation on the most effective techniques for reaching the adult illiterate 
population. Work will be completed and a final report published in time to provide 
information for the next reauthorization ^f the Adult Education Act in 1993. 

Aside from this array of literacy programs, we have sought to improve coordina- 
tion of literacy activities both in the Federal government and in the private sector. 
The Adult Literacy Initiative was created by President Reagan in 1983 to promote 
increased, improved, and better-ccordinated literaqr activities throughout the 
*^ation. The Initiative hiis been especially successful in fostering private-sector in- 
\ olvement in literacy programs. 

Th<»se ongoing literacy programs <md activities, both within the Department of 
Education and in other Federal agencies, provide us with a new opportunity to co- 
ordinato. efforts to raise literacy and basic skills levels of Americans. To achieve this 
end, I recently met with my colleagues, the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the Secretary of Lalwr, to discuss ways to enhance the coordination of wel- 
fare, vocational and adult education, and job-training programs to improve the qual- 
ity of services fcr i disadvantaged. In example, we pled^d our respective staffs to 
work closely in impi<»m^snting the uew Job Opportunities-Basic Skills (JOBS) pro- 
gram mandated by the Family Support Act We nope that adult educators, vocation- 
al instructors, welfare edministratcrs, asd job training administrators who direct 
and operate projects under JOBS will emulate our example. 

We have also been working closely with the Department of Labor in the past year 
to facilitate coordination between the Jobs Corps centers and State and local aduU 
education programs. Wc believe this effort has fostered more joint staff training and 
resource snaring, better services to homeless adults, more participant referrals, and 
more involvement by local Jobs Corps centers in adult literacy initiatives. 

In addition to literacy programs for adults, the Department of Education has 
many programs designed to prevent adult illiteraqr by improving the literacy educa- 
tion of Americans youth. Rather than discussing in detail each of these many pro- 
grams, let me simply note that the key to eliminating adult illiteracy ii: the next 
generation lies in improving the education of all our children. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by recognizing the wonderful work do:ie on 
behalf of literacy by our nation's First I^y, Barbara Bush. For many years, Mrs. 
Bush has devoted countless hours to raising public awar^^ess about America's litvjr- 
acy needs and to supporting literacy programs throughout the nation. I truly believe 
that because of her, much more attention is being paid to this critiwil problem Mrs. 
Bush has been especially he ful in emphasizing that our literacy problems cannot 
be soived by government alone, and that the private sector must be a full and active 
partner in all literacy efforts for adults and children. Through the recent creiiticn of 
the Barbara* Bush Foundation for Family literacy, Mrs. Bush has also lent strength 
tc the Department's efforts to confront the disturbing intei^enerationai effects of 
poor basic skillrf. I know I speak for each member of this Committee, as well as 
Americans across the nation, in thanking the First Lady for her fine work. 

This brirgs my formal remarks to a close. I would be glad to answer qutdtions at 
this time. 

Senator Simon. ITiank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I am pleased to have Senator Metzenbaum join us. 

Do you have an opening statement before we get into questions? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR METZENBAUM 

Senator Metzenbaum. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

I must confess how pleased I am to see the concern that is being 
evidenced by the White House, unquestionably by reason of the 
President's wife's involvement and concern. Some months ago, I 
guess almost a year ago, I started indicating concern that I thought 
we could do much with respect to literacy in this country through 
the national TV media. And one of the national networks has al- 
ready indicated their willingness to participate, cooperate, and to 
discuss the matter with Barbara Bush. She had a few of us down to 
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the White House, to talk about it and indicated her willingness to 
try to help. 

I iKilieve that we can use the national media. I think they have a 
sense of responsibility to do something about it. I think we can pro- 
vide the programming. And what pleases me so much is that there 
is a sense of going forward. 

Elizabeth Dole had another meeting down at her offices and ev- 
erybody is on board, with this kind (^f Congressional concern, lead- 
ership of the White House and their entire team, Mr. Cavazos' in- 
volvement, and the Secretary of Labor's involvement. I think that 
we may start to make some headway on these millions of Ameri- 
cans who at this moment are illiterate. 

I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for taldng a leadership role here 
in the Congress, and you have my pledge of support and assistance 
in every way possible. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much. Senator Metzenbaum. 

Let me add that Senator Pell would be here, but he is chairing a 
Foreign Relations hearing on the USIA authorization. 

While we are paying tribute to people, let me also join in paying 
tribute to Barbara Bush, and also one of your predecessors, Ted 
Bell, who really took an interest in this area. I am grateful for 
that. 

You had your report yesterday that you referred to where you 
said we are just kind of standing still, we are not making the 
progress that we ought to be making. Have you— or maybe I should 
ask Dr. Wright— have you had a chance to look at the proposal 
that I have made in terms of whether this is going in the direction 
or what modifications you would like to see? You outlined the prob- 
lem in very stark terms, but somehow we have to apply the re- 
sources to that problem if we are going to solve the problem. 

Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond, then I will 
ask Dr. Wright to follow up with her comments. I really feel that if 
we are going to succeed in turning around these numbers that I 
talked about yesterday, it has to be through a long-term effort. It 
needs to start very, very early. That is why the Even Start is an 
important part of this process, as well as, the strengthening of our 
Chapter I program as we proposed, and some of the other things 
that we are doing. 

I am looking at it as a long haul. In other words, to prevent 
adult illiteracy, obviously the best way to do it is to get them while 
they are still young. I want to review your proposal, Senator, look 
at the details of that proposal, and to try to understand how we 
can work together so that the goals that you and I have, and our 
Department and this Nation have, about illiteracy can be more ef- 
fectively served so that we can educate everyone. 

Therefore, we will certainly examine those concepts and try to 
evaluate where we stand on that bill. 

Would you like to follow up on that, Kay? 

Dr. Wright. I would just say we have not had an opportunity to 
study your bill yet, and we look forward to being able to do so and 
sharing our thoughts with you as to how we can work together 
very effectively. 

I might say that we have a definitional problem, as I am sure 
you are aware, with the term Jiteraqr in that it is a moving target. 
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At this point, business, industry, the employment sector is telling 
us that our people have to have higher-level skills than ever before. 
And so the present work force who is not what I would term illiter- 
ate is, however, in need of upgrading. So we have a wide range of 
ability levels that we are gomg to be working with from the non- 
readers to those who are functioning in positions now but will need 
to be upgraded and retrained. 

Senator Simon. No question about that. I would just add Fortune 
did a survey of the top 500 CEOs of the country. Fortune fiOO. 
Eighty-six percent said they feel we have a major problem in public 
education in this country. 

We are eager to work with you. If we can avoid confrontation on 
this, obviously it is in everyone's best interest. This ought to be a 
bipartisan thing if anything is, and I hope we can work together 
with you. Senator Cochran just mentioned an idea that I hope we 
can get hold of, too. 

I know that you aie under some time constraints and so are my 
colleagues. I wUl, with Senator Cochran's permission, call on Sena- 
tor Kennedy first, the Chairman of the Full Committee. 

Senator Kennedy. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Secretary, in these programs where you mention the adult 
education state grants, they would go from $136 million up to $160 
million, and as you pointed out, that is an 18 percent increase, but 
you also eliminate the Workplace literacy Program, the English 
Literacy Grants, Library Literacy, and that is almost the total 
amount of money. 

Some of those programs have only been in effect a year, maybe 
even two. 

Have they done an evaluation of those programs? What was the 
reason that you felt they ought to be eliminated? 

Secretary Cavazos. These were basic grants, and as you point 
out, they have been in place only a couple of years. We felt by 
shifting and giving a little more flexibility to the states to utilize 
those dollars that we could serve a little better. We are trying over- 
all to restrict our bureaucracy and to try to get the dollars back 
into the states and not have so many constraints on what the 
States can do with those dollars. We have called it a little bit of 
academic deregulation, I presume, giving more flexibility to the 
states to use these dollars and not be quite as restrictive. 

Dr. Wrighi. This is the first year that the workplace literacy 
projects are in place, and we have a second year coming up. The 
grant announcements will be in the Federal Register this summer. 
Competition will be keen, I am sure, again. We had over 300 appli- 
cants for the workplace literacy projects the first year. 

In each project there is an evaluation component, but each 
project is very different. So we are going to be looking at the ways 
that they structure the program, the numbers of people that they 
are serving, and the accomplishments in each program. 

This year we have 37 projects, and we would anticipate funding 
an additional 45 to 50 in the next year. 

We look at these projects as demonstration projects, and that is 
\yhy it is not contained in our budget request for 1990. We would 
like to have the states take a look at these projects, and we will be 
distributing information about their success and the partnership ef- 
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forts that have resulted between businesses and educators. We 
hope that after two years the states can take a look at some of 
these very successful projects and decide if they want to do similar 
projects themselves. 

Senator Keniisdy. Well, but then the progi-am is effv.ctively 
eliminated. 

I think all of us realize that meeting the challenge of illiteracy is 
going to take a variety of different ways of trying to come to grips 
with it. As I understand it, if you take the 1990 request — even 
under Presidcmt Bush, you know, we heard a great deal about the 
battle against illiteracy last fall— and if you take what has actually 
been requeste<3, it is basically the same budget in terms of dollars. 
It is shifted around a bit. 

But last night you said the problem of illiteracy scares you to 
death on national television. Well, you cannot read this budget and 
think that it does very much in terms of where the Administra- 
tion's commitments are because it is basically not even a current 
services program. 

And, again, money is not the answer to everything, but I would 
think that when the Secretary of Education says it scares you to 
death, and the President spoke not only about the "education Pres- 
idency" but spoke throughout about the problems of illiteracy, and 
effective!", you do not have any increase whatsoever, that sends 
some kind of message to people. 

These budgets were set up, Mr. Secretary, prior to the time that 
you were there. But you certainly were there at the time they 
made the second budget, the Bush budget. But nonetheless, I think 
we have to put that right out on the record. 

I do not know if you want to comment, and then I have just one 
further question. 

Secretary Cavazos. Okay, it will be a very, very brief comment. 

Certainly I think the effort has to come from everybody. And 
when I say that it scares me to death, I look at this data and the 
problems we face, and part of our job is, sure, trying to fund these 
efforts as best we can with the constraints that we have in all of 
our budgets. But it is not just a Federal problem. It is a problem 
that really needs to be dealt with at every level, and I think part of 
our job, therefore, is to expand the Nation's awareness of the prob- 
lem. That is why I appreciate so much the leadership of this Com- 
mittee calling attention to our problem, really saying to the people 
of the Nation, here is a serious problem, and it is not just a prob- 
lem of Washington, DC, it is a problem of our entire Nation, and 
let us find ways to work together. And I pledge that I will work 
together with this Committee and others to try to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Now, looking at the President's initiatives that he proposed to 
the Education Act that was submitted recently, if you examine 
those, most are targeted to children, trying to direct resources at 
that earlier time. These are new initiatives that I really believe 
will have the long-term laudatory effect of turning those issues 
around. 

So, Senator, we share with you the same concern about what we 
can do in these areas, and we just have to keep working together. 
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Senator Kennedy. Well, we are talking about in Jonathan 
Kozol's book of increasing illiteracy by 1,800,000 a year. The prob- 
lem is getting worse, not better. And to go along with business as 
usual is somethinc that I agree with you, I do not think the coun- 
try can stand. 

Finally, I would hope on our Literacy Corps program, you might 
check up on how things are moving over there in the Department. 
I understand last fall we were told that the Department planned to 
prepare a zip-pack application to facilitate grant procedures rather 
than promulgating formal regs. And then in January we were told 
there had been some delays but that you were now sending the 
packet to 0MB for review, and would announce grant availability 
in early March with a mid-May application deadline. At the end of 
February, we were told that the packet had just gone to 0MB for 
review, and as of April 21 it was still there. I have seen your April 
25 notice seeking readers, but still no grant announcements, and 
mid-May is around the corner. 

So would you write to me or get a note up to us 

Secretary Cavazos. All right, we will be pleased to. 

Senator Kennedy. If you would please, just about where that is 
going, because we will lose an academic year obviously. 

Thank you. 

Secreuir;- Cavazos. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. If I can just take the prerogative of the Chair 
and add one comment. We do not expect you to sit there and say 
you disagree with the Administration. What we do want you to 
do— and Ted Bell was a good example— ^nside, fight for every 
dollar you can get for the cause of education. That is what we are 
looking for. 

Senator Kassebaum has joined us. We a^e pleased to have you 
here. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will defer to you— have you asked questions? 
Senator Simon. I have. Senator Metzenbaum has not. 
Senator Kassebaum. All right. 
Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a quotation that I thought you might 
enjoy, being a newspaper man. I am sure you know it. Thomas Jef- 
ferson once notedi ' If it were left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without newspapers or newspapers with- 
out government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter, but it should mean that every man receive those papers and 
be capable of re^^ '*ng them." 

I am sure you would agree. 

Senator Simon. I would agree. And today he would say "every 
man and woman". [Laughter.] 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I v/as merely addressing the generic. 

My apologies, Mr. Secretary, for arriving late. Perhaps you have 
touched on this, but I would like to ask you, if we are talking about 
coordination at the Federal level, how do we assure that it happens 
at the state and local level as well? 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, thank you very much. Senator. I am 
delighted to be here with you today and to share these thoughts. 
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First of all, I think looldng at it from kind of a globsJ view over 
here, our efforts in the Department are three-pronged. There is 
technical assistance that we can certainly do in these demonstra- 
tion projects, inter-agency coordination, and research. 

And so I think that the major job that we can do there is again 
to point out to the states what works and try to follow up with 
them in terms of what are solid programs. 

Kay, do you want to talk a little bit about some of the programs? 

Dr. Wright. Yes. 

Senator Kassebaum. I am sony, were you speaking about this 
when I came in? Were these some of the model projects you were 
mentioning? 

Secretary Cavazos. No, we have not touched on them. 

Dr. W3EUGHT. At the Federal level we have been working very 
closely with the Departments of Labor and Health and Human 
Services, particularly in light of the new Welfare Reform Act, and 
working with the JOBS program, the Job Opportunity/Basic Skills 
Program. 

And as the three agency people have met together, we have de- 
termined that we can provide some technical assistance to states in 
implementing the new Welfare Reform Act and also in coordinat- 
i**^^ all of these programs that are dealing with the same popula- 
tioii. 

We in the Education Department have conducted regional work- 
shops in four regions of the country. We have invited the state di- 
rectors of adult education and their HHS counterparts, we are put- 
ting them in communication with one another and hoping that 
through getting acquainted vnth one another and becoming very 
familiar with the programs that are available in each agency, that 
this sort of coordination will be coming from the Federal, through 
the state, to the local level. 

Senator Kassebaum. And you v/ill be monitoring these ef- 
forts 

Dr. Wright. Yes, we will. 

Senator Kassebaum [continuing]. From here, through the States? 
Dr. Wright. Yes, we will. 

Senator Kassebaum. I believe you say in your testimony that the 
first one of the projects will be undertaken in 1989. Is that correct? 

Dr. Wright. Are you talking about the workplace literacy 
projects? 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes. 

Dr. Wright. The workplace literacy projects are in the first year 
of operation, yes. 

Senator Kassebaum. So there are some that are already in oper- 
ation? 

Dr. Wright. Up and running, yes, 37 of them. 
Senator Kassebaum. Have you analyzed yet the success of those 
efforts? 

Dr. Wright. We do not have an evaluation at this thne because 
the programs really got started in January. 
Senator Kassebaum. This January? 

Dr. Wright. This January. So they have not had a long enough 
time to operate to be evaluated. 
Senator Kassebaum. But 
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Dr. Wright. We are monitoring them and working with them in 
providing technical assistance to them. 

Senator Kassebaum. Is the participation significant? 

Dr. Wright. Oh, yes, it is. We had a lot of interest in this grant 
program. We had over 300 applicants for the 37 grants that were 
awarded. Not only that, it stimulated a lot of conversation between 
the business sector and the education sector, which was very 
healthy. 

The people started talking and realizing that we shared prob- 
lems, we needed to share resources, ideas, and form partnerships to 
work together. So it did spur on a lot of good activity. 

I might state that we are working with Kodak to put on a na- 
tional workplace literacy conference as a result of some of this dia- 
logue. We are working with Motorola and with the National Alli- 
ance of Business, with ABC/PBS. I could go on and on. But a lot of 
that was stimulated through this workplace literacy project. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do you tap into, say, the high schools in 
order to get some recommendations— because there are high school 
graduates who are coming through who really are not literate. It 
seems to me that would be a good referral service rather than wait- 
ing until they try to get into the job market. 

Dr. Wright. Absolutely. That is something that we are address- 
ing in the Administration's proposal for Perldns reauthorization in 
vocational education, in particular, to make sure that the students 
who are going through the secondary vocational programs prior to 
entry into the world of work are prepared. And by that we mean 
strong basic skills and strong work ethic and those things that will 
enable them to succeed if they enter the field of work right after 
high school. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared opening statement of Senator Kassebaum follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in today's hearing on "The 
Challenge of Eliminating Illiteracy." Thomas Jefferson once noted that "Were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a government without newspapers or news- 
papers withou* government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. But 
I should mean that every man . . . receive those papers and be capable of reading 
them. 

Jefferson may well have been ahead of his time in defining this standard of liter- 
acy. Even 100 years after he penned these comments, the basic test of a person's 
literacy was whether he was able to sigii his name. Over time, we have substantially 
broadened our concept of literacy to capture the notion that there is a basic level of 
reading, writing, and comprehension skills which is required ior a person to func- 
tion effectively in dally life. 

Defining this basic level is difficult to do with any precision, and a number of defi- 
nitions have been put forward. In 1987, the National Assessment of Educational 
"Progre^ (NAEP) found in a study of 21- to 25-year-olds that 94 percent can read 
above the fourth-grade level. At the same time, only 37 percent of^ ihis group could 
determine the main argument presented in a newspaper column. 

In many respects, the NAEP findings are optimistic in comparison with other lit- 
eracy studies. Estimates of the number of illiterate Americans range anywhere from 
23 to 78 million people. Whatever the truth, it is clear that combatting illiteracy 
does present an important and substantial challenge. We live in an increasingly 
complex society where both the quality of work and the quality of life are dependent 
upon comprehension of the written word. Yet, for far too many Americans, it is a 
daily struggle to read and understand bus schedules, application forms, notes from 
school, or safety instructions. 
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SigniHcant efforts have been made to reach these individuals. Certainly, First 
Lady Barbara Bush—among others— is to be commended for her personal efforts to 
comoat illiteracy and to highlight the importance of this effort In addition, this is 
an area in which Senator Simon has had a longstanding interest, and I commend 
his efforts to bring this issue before the subcommittee through this hearing. 

The task is particularly difficult because a large nortion of our illiterate popula- 
tion is comprised of drop-outs or immigrants who fall beyond the ready reach of our 
school system. **The nation's report card" released by becretary Cavazos yesterday 
showed that our 1987 national nigh school graduation rate barely exceeded 71 per- 
cent Clearly, our work is cut out for us. 

I look forward to hearing from today's witnesses as to how we might best address 
the job diead. 

Senator Simon. Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Sev^retary, I am sort of shocked by 
these figures. I do not think I was aware of them before I came to 
the meeting and Senator Kennedy pointed out that for 1990 there 
would be zero for workplace literacy, as far as requests are con- 
cerned, zero for English Literacy Grants, zero for Library literacy, 
$5 million for Student Literacy Corps. The total amount in the 
area of literacy $192 million. 

Mr. Secretaiy, you have got to have a President who is sympa- 
thetic to this issue. I would like to urge you that at the next Cabi- 
net meeting, you speak up and say to Wm, "Mr. President, if we 
are- going to do something about literacy in this country, we need 
substantial dollars." Every member of the Cabinet is going to turn 
and^say you are absc»lutely right, we need subetantipj more dollars 
for the work we are c!oing as well. 

And* then I want y^u to say to him, "Mr. President, there is $630 
milium that nobody has spoken about. It is not in anybody's 
budget. It is not part of the Budget that we are discussing out there 
on the Floor of the Senate; it is the penalty that Drexel-Bumham 
is.pjaying into a Federal court in New York. And those dollars are 
sitting, there, waiting for somebody to claim them." 

And I woiild like you to say, "I want those $630 million to deal^ 
with; the problem of literacy in this country." Nobody that I know 
of has made any claim on them as yet. Here is your opportunity. 
There is the money. And you ought to have a sympathetic ear from 
the President of the United Stat^. 

Ilbave heard nothing, said about what is going to happen to that 
$630 million. Even in this world in which we live, that is not hay. 

Secretary Cavazos. It is a lot of money. 

Dr» Wkight. I would like to just react a bit about the fact that 
the educational budget is not as large as what the Committee 
would like to see. 

r draw your attention to the fact that there are other programs 
in other agencies that do deal with the same population that we 
are: talking about. In fact, a study was done in 1986 by a Washing- 
ton consulting group that found 79 different Federal programs in 
14 different Federal agencies, all dealing with adult literacy. 

r think one of the things we must do is better coordinate our re- 
sources. And certainly we are trying to do that at the federal level. 
But there are significant dollars, as you well know, in the Job 
Training Partnership Act, in the Family Support Act, in the De- 
partment of Defense, Department of Agriculture, and so forth. And 
we do need to bring those resources together and coordinate them 
better. 
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Senator METZEhmAUM. I have to tell you that that is bureaucratic 
language to me. We have got to coordinate, we have got to work 
together, we have got to bring these programs together— and that 
is rVays tomorrow. I am talking about today. I am talking about 
some breakthrough efforts in the area of literacy. 

And if you are going to do all of these planning studies and all 
these consultants, that is the way we always talk here in Washing- 
ton, and nothing ^ets done. And I am saying to you, you are a new 
Secretary, you have a sympathetic President and you have got the 
best lobbyist in the world on your side, and that is the President's 
wife. And the issue is always going to be where is the money 
coming irom. 

I am not kidding you. The $630 million is not in anybody's 
budget. Go get it to deal with the problem of illiteracy and quit all 
the commissions and the studies and all the other things that we 
always do so well in governmer^t wasting millions of dollars study- 
ing issues; go get it, and let us do something about the problem of 
literacy now rather than talk about what we are going to do as we 
get all these cooitlinated efforts and things done. 

I believe action is called for. A million and a half new illiterates 
every year. Let us move and let us do it. I think you have the will, 
and I think you have the inclination. Now I would like to give you 
the idea as to where to get the money and go out and gefthe job 
done. 

Senator Simon. If I could just add, before calling on Senator 
Thurmond, I think Senator Metzenbaum has hit the nail right on 
the head. I do not know about the $630 million. That I will leave 
up to you and others. But what we really need is leadership. For 
example, the first agency you mentioned JTPA. I got the amend- 
ment on so we could have a little education funding there. But 
JTPA is in actual dollars appropriated lower toda>, lower this last 
year than it was in 1984. And if you add an inflation factor, it has 
dropped 22 percent. 

What we really need is somebody to lead the charge. And I 
v/ould like to have Secretary Cavazos on that wl '^e horse leading 
the charge on this effort. 

Senator Thurmond. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR THURMOND 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On that point I just want to say that we should do what we can 
here. However, there is not a state in the Nation that is not better 
off than this Federal Government in proportion to their population. 
We must not let the states out of their responsibility. The primary 
responsibility for education is at the state level, and we must hold 
them responsible. 

Now, we can do what we can here. But a lot of people neglect 
that, feeling they can run here for everything. We have got the def- 
icit two and three quarters trillion dollars. The interest alone is 
$170 billion, the third largest item in the budget. 

So we must not forget. Senator Metzenbaum, and the rest of the 
people, we must hold the states responsible. It is their primary re- 
sponsibility. 
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I was a State Senator and Governor of my State, and I felt it was 
our duty to provide for education, and we made progress. Every 
state should provide all th.it it can for education. We can do what 
we can on the Federal level, but we must not allow the states to 
not face their responsibility in this important area. 

Now, I would like to commend you for holding this hearing, Mr. 
Chairman, on the challenge of eliminating illiteracy. The problem 
of illiteracy in our Nation is receiving increased attention. I am 
pleased to note that our First Lady, Barbara Bush, has undertaken 
efforts to expand awareness of the extent that illiteracy is present 
in American society. 

I am convinced that this issue merits i Jimediate attention and 
am pleased that the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Hu- 
manities is focusing on the factors contributing to this problem. It 
is unfortunate that today, in a complex society where space travel 
and human organ transplants are becoming commonplace, a sub* 
stantial segment of our population cannot read the newspaper. 

Surely, collectively, we can address this problem. Literacy in the 
United States must oe increased to the level necessary for our citi- 
zens to be employable in the competitive environment in which we 
live. 

Secretary Cavazos, I would like to welcome you to this hearing. I 
know that you are very interested xn the problem of illiteracy. I am 
sure that the Subcommittee will benefit from your testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my schedule will not permit me to 
remain long at this hearing. We have the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at a very important Armed Services Committee 
meeting this morning. However, I will take pleasure in reading this 
testimony and assure you that I will cooperate in addressing this 
issue. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for being here. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. Senator Thurmond. 

If I could just add, the very fact that, on a day when all kinds of 
things are going on, including the budget on the Floor, we have six 
Senators show up for a heai * on illiteracy is an indication there 
re^ly is an interest in this issue. 

If there are no fcrther questions 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add a bit 
to what Senatoi Thurmond said in response to my friend from 
Ohio, Senator Metzenbaum. 

Having served on a local school board, I am a strong believer 
that there is much that can be done at the local level. It is true, as 
you mentioned, that there are commissions and studies, and we can 
talk about coordination. I think there is much too much time spent 
in that, because we know where the problem lies. It is not just the 

Question of putting a lot of money into it. It is really a question of 
edicating our efforts to solving the problem. 
I think with Secretary Cavazos dedication and that of Dr. 
Wright, certainly, lead by Precident Bush and Mrs. Bush, we have 
a focus on this. And you, Mr. Chairman, have spoken ever since 
you have been in the Senate to the importance of this issue. 

But it really is not just solved by putting millions of dollars in 
the budget. I tlunk it has to come from a focus at the elementary 
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and secondary level We cannot continue to pass children through 
school who cannot read, for one thing. 

Second, there is the question of how we best assist those adults 
and others in the community who just now recognize their prob- 
lem. That takes frequently a great deal of encouragement by the 
private sector. I think that is why it is important to have the busi- 
ness conununity involved. 

But I think there are other ways than just large amounts of 
money in the budget. 

Secretary Cavazos. May I make a comment to that point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senatx)r Simon. Sure, go ahead. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yesterday, v/hen I presented what we call 
the wall chart of state performance on education, I also made the 
commitment, obviously, that we are going to send those results out 
to every governor, every chief state school officer m the Nation— 
and we are also going to send it out to the chairman or the presi- 
dent of every local school board in American. 

The other thing that I did— and I am sure that if I were a presi- 
dent of a school board, I would turn around to the principal or the 
superintendent and say, well, how are we doing— but the other 
thing that I did is I called on every parent in this country to call 
their principal or their school and ask, how did we do? In other 
words, I really believe, exactly as you are pointing out. Senator, 
that we must work together, that there is a tremendous need that 
we can do at the local level, and then moving on up to the state 
and finally the Federal level. 

So that I can pledge to this committee. Senator Simon, that our 
Department will work the best we can in a real effort to solve this 
problem. I am as committed as any other person in this Nation, 
and I think that we can pull it off together if we can v/ork togeth- 
er, and I know we can. 

Senator Simon. I think we can. And it is going to require re- 
sources. It is not resources alone, but that is part of it. 

And you cannot stay here to hear one of the— I guess it is the 
third witness down, Gloria Wattles. She is right in back of you in 
yellow right there. Yellow seems to be a popular color here today. 
She is here because I had a town meeting in a little rural commu- 
nity of Teutopolis, Illinois. She got up at that meeting and said, "I 
am 45 years old, and this is the first letter I have ever written in 
my life." She told about learning how to read and write. And let 
me tell you, it was a thrill. She was shaking in front of that group, 
and she shed a few tears— everybody m the town hall meeting shed 
a few tears. 

But there are all kinds of Gloria Wattles out in our society who 
need a helpmg hand, and we can do it. 
Secretary Cavazos. I pledge that, sir. I pledge that we can do it. 
Senator Simon. OK. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Simon. Yes. 

Senator Mjtzenbaum. I appreciate the pledge of the Secretary 
and vour pledge that we can do it. But I do not want this first 
panel to conclude on the tone of the Senator from South Carolina 
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and the tone of the lady Senator from Kansas, that we are expect- 
ing the states to do it. 

Let us not kid ourselves. Every school board in the country is 
scrounging for dollars. They do not have the money to take care of 
their teachers. They do not have the money— they go to the public 
with hond issues and they fail. 

It was not too many years ago that we used to provided the dol- 
lars from the Federal Government We had revenue-sharing. That 
was the whole concept, we were going to turn back programs to the 
state. And then we turned back a lot of programs, and when we 
turned them ^k, we said we were going to fund them at 75 per- 
cent. That w«d President Reagan's idea, we give them 75 percent of 
the dollars and they will do it more efficiently. 

And then what happened? We cut off revenue-sharing 100 per- 
cent. So the local schools, and local governments did not have the 
money. We just cut them off right at the core. 

Now to sit here and say we are going to expect the local schopls 
to be able to do this progran* is kiddir^ our* ,lves. They are well- 
motivated, they are well-inte*xtioned. They do not have the money. 
And franldy, the Federal Government is where the money is, 
whether you like it or not. 

And so I am saying to you that if this Federal Government pro- 
vides the leadership and the push and maybe matching grants— I 
do.not know what the program ought to be, but I will say this— the 
Federal Government has a responsibility. The Federal Government 
has leadership at the very top, the President and his wife, who are 
committed to the program. You get six United States Senators 
from both sides of the aisle to come here this morning indicating 
their concern. And I say to you yesterday was too late. Let us— and 
I am not kidding you— go in and fight for the $630 million. Senator 
Simon says, I do not know about that. I do know about it. I know 
the $630 million is being paid in there and nobody has claimed it 
yet. Go in there and get it for the programs for illiteracy. And my 
guess is if you make enough noise in the Cabinet meeting, if you do 
not get all of it, you will get a certain portion of it, that is for sure. 

Senator Simon. If I can just add, I do not differ with Senator 
Kassabaum saying the majority of morey obviously comes from 
state and local governments— where the problem of illiteracy is the 
greatest, there is the very area where resources are the least. That 
is why we really do need Federal leadership to move on this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Secretary, we thank you very, very much. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. If I may be excused, I will introduce myself 
to Mrs. Wattles — - 

Senator Simon. You make sure you meet Gloria Wattles here, 
yes. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you so much. 

Senator Simon. Let me just mention for the Secretary and for all 
other witnesses, we may have questions we will submit for the 
record later. We would appreciate having those answered as 
promptly as possible. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, we will get them in right away, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Senator Simon. Okay, thank you. 

Our next witnesses are Robert T. Jones, the Assistant Secretary 
for Emplo3rment and Training of the Department of Labor and 
Catherine Bertini, the Acting Assistant S^retary for Family Sup- 
port of HHS. Ms. Bertini is accompanied by Clennie Murphy, the 
Acting Associate C!ommissioner of the Head Start Bureau. 

And let me mention for the succeeding witnesses here that we 
are under some time constraints, and we are going to be in and out 
to have some votes on the Floor, but I am going to ask each witness 
to confine himself or herself to five minutes. We have some Uttle 
lights here and a bell and I will use the five-minute rule for my 
colleagues also, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Jones, we are happy to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERTS T. JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. Senator Simon. 

We also appreciate the opportunity to join in this very timely 
^scussion. I would like to at the outset express my deep apprecia- 
tion to Secretary Cavazos and the leadership in this issue that he is 
providing in the work that the three Departments in fact now are 
heavily engaged in together. 

I will keep my comments very short. We have a statement for 
the record, but I would just like to highlight a few things, particu- 
larly about what the Department is doing currently on literacy and 
the link between literacy and the job training issues and what 
some of the local communities are engaged in. 

Our work has become increasingly focused over the last few 
years on the concept that literacy is effectively a workplace issue. 
It allows and enables people to effectively work or in fact is a 
major impediment to their so doing. Employers more and more 
want workers with a solid foimdation of the basics that will help 
them learn on the job. The goal is to make sure that current and 
new young workers have the basic skills to adjust rapidly to chang- 
ing skill requirements, to take advantage of employment opportu- 
nities and to function productively when they are there. 

To accomplish this, the Department has undertaken major ef- 
forts to focus I ublic attention on the importance of workplace liter- 
acy and to collect best practices and models. We have involved a 
coordinated program of research, publications, conferences, and 
other informational efforts. Included are active participation with 
Project PLUS, which is a nationv/ide literacy effort run by the ABC 
network. 

At the national level we have co-published with the Department 
of Education booklets entitled "The Bottom Line, Basic Skills in 
the Workplace," which provides practices and advice to employers 
and others interested in setting up literacy programs. 

We are sponsoring a study by the American Society for Training 
and Development, which has resulted in Workplace Basics, the 
Skills Employers Want Workplace Basics provides information 
about the challenge of addressing workplace skills and literacy and 
available tools for doing it. Our regional offices throughout the 
country are engaged in conferences and meetings for states, local 
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organizations, labor, education, government and community organi- 
zations, private industry councils, literacy volunteers, to share in- 
formation on all these efforts. 

As you know, most of these new jobs will demand higher skills 
and highei pK^tsecondary training. Three-quarters of the new 
workers will have only limited verbal and writing skills suited to 
less than half the new jobs. About three quarters of today's work- 
ers will be on the job by the year 2000. 

These facts add up to generally what we view as a skills gap. It 
has prompted us to considerably beef up our R&D program and our 
demonstration program. The Department is spending right now 
about $11 million on 41 projects, such as literacy training program 
models.. 

JOBCTART combine*' job skills training with individualized basic 
skills instruction and counseling for dropout youth. The SER 
Family Learning Centers provide literacy and basic skills instruc- 
tions on neighborhood sites for Hispanic youths and adults. Wider 
Opportimities for Women provides literacy and training services to 
low-income single mothers. 

New instructional techniques, research, we are testing and dem- 
onstrating new techniques in a number of ways, evaluating im- 
pacts, adapting them for other issues. The Department of Defense 
has a basic slalls education program which we have adapted and 
are sending throughout the coimtry. 

Literacy assessment instruments, we are working with Educa- 
tional Testing Service to assess the literacy skills of JTPA Employ- 
ment Service and other people coming through the systems. 

The adoption of supportive state policies, we have funded the 
Council of State Policy Planning Agencies and the Council of Chief 
State School Officers in setting up m^jor issues with the school sys- 
tems along with workplace targets. 

The most important issue perhaps is the link between literacy 
and job training, whether it is in our program or vocational educa- 
tion or anyplace else throughout the system. We have increasingly 
made literacy and basic skills the focus of our programs and en- 
sured throughout, both in current programs and we will be in new 
legislation, that that is the underlying assessment that we make of 
people and that those services be provided where they are in fact 
indicated. 

Next, we are most concerned about what takes place, as has been 
indicated, at the local level. We need to ensure that states, local 
communities, and Federal resources are tied together in effectively 
maiing that significant link. We assess the extent of nature of 
workforce literacy' problems and help gain agreement between all 
the active groups on what ought to be taking place, improving the 
quality of liiierat^ and basic skills instruction in all the programs 
at the local level and mobilizing public and private resources. 

We are delighted to continue this discussion. We are engaging 
most all of our work with the Department of Education and HHS 
in ensuring that these things are tied together and targeted and 
are absolutely convinced that people come to literacy programs, 
come to literacy training centers as it is tied to workplace issues 
and not just because it is independent and by itself It is imperative 
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that -we ensure that the programs we administer in fact then pro- 
vide those services. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Jones foUov/s:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERTS T. JONES 



Mr. Chainaan and Members of the Subcommittee: 

You have already heard Secretary Cavazos describe the nature 
of the literacy problem a . outlir^ the Administration's literacy 
and basic skills policy. I am^ pleased to have this opportunity 
to testify before you today on the Depart!«'»nt of Labor's efforts 
to improve the literacy and basic skills levels of our current 
and future workforce. I also wish to discuss the link between 
literacy and job training and some of the actions that we believe 
that States and local communities could take to address workplace 
literacy needs. 

What the Labor De partment is Doing 

We focus on literacy in the context of work. From our 
research, we know that employers want workers with a broad set of 
workplace skills such as reading, communication, math, creative 
thinking or prool em-solving that will help them learn on the job. 
Thus, our goal is to help insure that current and new, young 
workers have the basic skills to adjust to rapidly changing skill 
requirements, to take advantage of employment opportunities, and 
to function productively in the workplace. To accomplish this 
goal, the L^d^or Department has undertaken a vajor effort during 
the past four years to focus on wor)q>lace literacy. 
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We have undertaken a massive effort to focus public 
attention on the importance of workplace literacy and to collect 
and disseminate "best practices and models." This has involved a 
coordinated program of research, popular publications, 
conferences, and other informational efforts. It has also 
included active participation in Project PLUS. 

For example, at the national level, we hav^ co-pablished 
with the Department of Education a booklet entitled. The Bottom 
Line: Basic skills in th e Workplace , which provides practical 
advice to employers and others interested in setting up workplace 
literacy programs. An example of regional efforts to encourage 
local employer interest is the Philadelphia Regional office's 
publication of a companion booklet on successful workplace 
literacy programs in the Mid-Atlantic States. 

Currently, we are sponsoring a study by the American 
Society for Training and Development which has resulted in 
workplace Basics: The Skills E^aplovers Want . Workplace Basics 
provides information about the challenge of addressing workforce 
basic skills deficiencies. It will be accompanied by a future 
book and manual later this year. 

Most new jobs will demand higher skills and post-secondary 
training. Yet an estimated three-fourths of new workers will 
have only limited verbal and writing skills suited to less than 
half of the new jobs being created. About three-quarters of 
today's workers will still be on the job when we reach the 21st 
Century. Many of these workers lack or have rusty or outmoded 
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basic skills that are necessary to function in jobs available 
now, much less in jobs of tha future. This is known as the 
"skills gap." 

The "skills gap" has prompted us to considerably beef up our 
research and demonstration (R&D) program in the area of workplace 
literacy. This program is designed to yield information useful 
to policymakers and practical tools useful to practitioners. The 
Department is spending about $11 million on 41 R&D projects in 
the area of workplace literacy. In addition to disseminating 
promising models and practices, these projects are designed to: 
develop literacy training program models; test and demonstrate 
new instructional techniques; develop literacy assessment 
instruments; and promote the adoption of State policies in 
support of literacy. ft 

Some examples of workplace literacy projects sponsored by 
the Labor Department include: 

o Literacy Training Program Models . Many of our projects 
provide specific groups with literacy and basic skills 
training, along with other services, under a wide variety of 
service delivery arrangements. Examples are: 

JOBSTART combines job skills training with 
individualized basic skills instruction and counseling 
for dropout youth. 

SER Family Literacy Centers provide literacy and basic 
skills instruction at neighborhood sites for Hispanic 
youth and adults. 
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Wider Opportunities for Women provides literacy and 
training seirvices to low-income single mothers. 
New Instructional Technicmes . We arc *-osting and 
demonstrating new techniques in a number of ways: 

Evaluating the impact on learning of computer-assisted 
instruction vsrsus traditional classroom training 
instruction in the Job Corps. 

Adapting, with the Departments of Education and 
Defense, the U.S. Army»b Basic Skills Education Program 
(BSEP) for civilian use. (BSEP is a highly successful 
cocputer-assisted approach for teaching young soldiers 
the basic skills needed for military occupations.) 
Literacy Assessm ent Instruments . We are working with the 
Educational Testing Service to assess the literacy skills of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) , Employment Service, 
and Unemployment Insurance client groups. This longer-term 
effort will culminate in the development of literacy 
assessment tests suitable for diagnosing individual basic 
skills strengths and weaknesses. This project will increase 
assessment capabilities at the service delivery level and 
result in better information f ^m vhich to make program 
decisions at all levels — local, state, and Federal. 
Adoption of "Supportive" State Policies . To stimulate the 
development of State policies in the workplace literacy 
area : 

The Council of state Policy and Planning Agencies, 
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under Labor and Education sponsorship, used an in-depth 
"acadewy" consultation approach in helping 9 states 
develop creative, interdisciplinary statewide 
strategies to address the literacy problems of workers 
and potential workers. Four states were able to design 
comprehensive, integrated approaches to the workplace 
literacy problem which are producing major educaticn 
and training systems changes; three created special 
interagency projects; and two strengthened their 
interagency understanding of the problem and laid the 
groundwork for change. Their experiences c<.n help 
other states interested in raising workforce literacy 
levels. 

In a similar effort, the Council of chief State School 
Officers, wit»» Labor funds, provided grants to 11 State 
education agencies to plan and implement programs that 
ultimately promote the adoption of state educational 
quality legislative guarantees for all children, 
especially those at risk of failing to complete high 
school. 

She Lite racv-Job Training T.ink 

We have increasingly made literacy and basic skills training 
a focus of JTPA. Literacy and basic skills training are an 
important part of jtPA programs for disadvantaged vouth and 
adults and dislocated workers and are required in the summer 
program ai.a in the Job Corps. We have accentuated basic skills 
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investments in new JTPA perfonaance standards implemented July l, 
1988. By doing so, we continue to underscore the importance of 
helping disadvantaged youth acquire the level of basic skills — 
and occupational skills — to qualify for employment or advanced 
education or training programs. 

As you know, a broad -based JTPA Advisory committee was 
established to take a close look at how to improve the quality of 
services under JTPA. After nine months of intensive work, this 
committee has produced an infoxnnative report which recommends 
ways to make JTPA more responsive to the cha.iging economy and 
changing workforce. We are using the committee's work, the many 
comments and suggestions we have received directly about how to 
improve. JTPA, and the results of studies and consultations, to 
prepare our own recommended changes to improve JTPA. our 
proposal will focus attention on the basic skills deficient among 
the economically disadvantaged population and will offer 
improvements in JTPA's literacy and basic skills instruction. 

We are using some of our research dollars to determine the 
benefits of using instructional technology at the workplace. For 
example, we are trying out new interactive videodisc technology 
for basic skills instruction in the workplace under arrangements 
with General Motors/United Auto Workers and Dominos Pizza 
Distribution. 

We are also t2^king a close look at the literacy and basic 
skills required in different occupations surh as health services, 
property management, food services, and light manufacturing 
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occupations, in a parallel effort, a practical tool is being 
developed for employers, educators, and trainers to use to 
identify basic skills requirements in selected occupational 
clusters. 

Hhat States ard T^calitiftR q^x) Pff 

The lessons learned from these and other programs and 
workplace literacy studies suggest the following are activities 
that c«n help states and local communities improve workplace 
literacy and basic skills levels: 

° Aggggff the extent and nature of the workforce literacy 

JSr gfrl^m an<^ gain agreement from all H' a ior stakeholder? to 
attack the problem in the local community — business, labor, 
education, job training, welfare, and literacy groups, 
including volunteers. Some of our Regional offices have 
aided States and local communities in this area. For 
example, the Kansas city Regional Office helped establish 
the Kansas City Literacy Task Force which is now developing 
plans to focus on workplace literacy, and the San Francisco 
Regional office provided information to the California State 
Legislature's Joint Committee on the State's Economy which 
resulted in a resolution to study and develop strategies to 
address workforce literacy issues, a key to winning support 
from the major stakeholders is good solid planning, such 
work will also heXp States and local communities target 
public resources on those who need literacy and basic skills 
training the mo.st. 
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o Iworove the quality of literac y and basic skills 
instractional program?. This means strengthening 
assessment, tailoring instruction to address individual 
basic skills deficits, relating such instruction to the 
workplace as appropriate, and raising achievement 
expectations for clients and programs. It also means that 
employers — public and private — must articulate their 
workplace skills needs with greater precision. 

o apbilir.e public and private resources a nd talent to addr^<;g 
tha workplace lit eracy problem . States and local 
communities must address budget realities and assure that 
these resources are coordinated to meet the literacy and 
basic skill needs of the workforce. Employers will need to 
become better developers of workers* basic skills to improve 
their own — and the Nation's ability — to compete. States 
interested in developing effective, integrated statewide 
strategies may want to consider participating in the 
"academy" approach discussed earlier. 

o Hoia workplace literacy and b asic skills training program^ 
strictly accountable for or^rforwancQ . Given the magnitude 
of the workplace literacy problem and limited resources, 
this action is imperative for States and local communities. 
States and communities must assure themselves that they are 
well-informed about program results. 

To help build a first class workforce, the Labor Department 
will continue to emphasize the importance of raising the literacy 
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and basic skills levels of Anerican workers by: 

o Recognizing workplace literacy programs that work. 

o Promoting public-private partnerships to nake available high 

quality literacy programs at or near the workplace, 
o Exploring new, promising, nonthreatening vays to reach and 

instruct people, 
o Providing specific modelt* and tools to employers, labor 

organizations, educators, and job trainers which can improve 

workforce literacy and basic skills levels. 

I appreciate the interest of the Subcommittee in addressing 
the very real need to upgrade the literacy and basic skills of 
our workforce. One of the factors guaranteeing long-term 
employment security for individuals is a solid basic skills 
foundation. This is a critical factor for integrating the 
disadvantaged, lower skilled, and less educated into the economic 
mainstream. It is essential for the growth of our economy. 

Hr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. I would 
be pleased to respond to any cjucstions that you or other 
Subcommittee members have. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much. 
Ms. Bertini, very happy to have you with us. 

STATEMSNT OF CATHERINE BERTINI, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR FAMILY SUPPORT, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bertini. Thank you. Senator. 

Being from Illinois, I am ^so happy to be here in your Commit- 
tee as well. 

Senator Simon. You are an outstanding witness, I want you to 
know. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Bertini. I would like to submit formal comments for the 
record and to summarize those comments. 

Senator Simon. This will be true for all witnesses. We will be 
happy to enter your statements in the record. 

Sfe. Bertini. Thank you. 

We are pleased to be here to talk about an issue of utmost impor- 
tance today to President Bush, to Secretary Sullivan, and to the 
other Departments that are represented here. 

Accompanying me is Mr. Clennie Murphy, who is the Acting As- 
sociate Commissioner of the Head Start Bureau in the Depart- 
ment's Office of Human Development Services. 

Since the primary focus of today's hearing is literacy and coordi- 
nation, two very important aspects of the recently enacted Family 
Support Act of 1988, I am pleased to be able to discuss the broad 
education and coordination requirements contained in this Act and 
how they affect individuals receiving assistance in the AFDC pro- 
gram. 

In addition, I will highlight recent literacy efforts of the Head 
Start program. 

Secretary Sullivan is committed to sustaining and improving pro- 
grams like Head Start and AFDC, programs that help educate the 
poor and reflect the goal of reducing welfare dependency. Imple- 
mentation of the Family Support Act, specifically the creation of 
the JOBS Program, provides a major new centerpiece in our effort 
to achieve this goal of self-sufficiency. 

The JOBS program provides the opportunity and resources for 
needy families with children to obtain the education, training, and 
employment that will help them learn and work their way from 
welfare to independence. 

Implementation of the Act is one of Secretary Sullivan's highest 
priorities. This strong commitment has manifested itself by the 
recent publication of several regulations required by the Act. This 
prompt publication would not he /e been possible without the dis- 
cussions you have heard everyone talking about, the commitment 
of Secretary Sullivan and the Secretaries of Labor, Education, and 
Interior, and the Director of the Office of Management and Budget. 

The Family Support Act embodies a new consensus that the well- 
being of children depends not only on meeting their material needs 
but also on the parents' ability to become economically self-suffi- 
cient. The Act assumes that self-sufficiency and family responsibil- 
ity are necessary and achievable goals and makes education, train- 
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Act and Head Start, the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices will continue to make family literacy a top priority in the 
future. 

We are pleased to be one part of an exciting and important Fed- 
eral, state, and local effort to address the needs of literacy ia this 
country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bertini follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMEhrr OF CATHERINE BERTINl 

Mr. Chainaan and 2!8iabers of the Comittee, thank you for 
giving ne the opportunity to speak with you today on an issue i.,f 
utaost importance to the President, Secretary Sullivan, and the 
other Departae. ts represented here today. Accompanying me today 
is Mr. Clennie Murphy, Acting Associate Comiaissioner of the Head 
Start Bureau in the Department's office of Human Development 
Services. Since the primary focus of today's hearing is literacy 
and coordination — two very important aspects of the recently 
enacted Family Support Act of 1988 — I am pleased to be able to 
discuss the broad education and coordination requirements 
contained in this Act and how they affect individuals receiving 
assistance from the Aid to Families with Dependent children, or 
AFDC, program. In addition, I will highlight recent literacy 
efforts of the Head Start program. 

Secretary Sullivan is committed to sustaining and improving 
programs like Head Start and Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children — programs that help educate the poor and reflect the 
goal of reducing welfare dependency. Implementation of the 
Family Support Act of 1988 (Act) , spacif ically the creation of 
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the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program, 
provides a aajor new centerpiece in our effort to achieve this 
goal of self-sufficiency. The JOBS prograa provides the 
opportunity and resources for needy families with children to 
obtain the education, training, and eaploynant that will help 
them learn and work their way from welfare to independence. 

The Secretary has made clear that impleaentetion of the 
Family Support Act is one of his highest priorities in achieving 
his goal of improving the AFDC program. This strong coamitiaent 
has manifested itself early in his tenure as Secretary by the 
recent publication of several regulations required by the Family 
Support Act. The prompt publication of these documents would not 
have been possible without the commitment of the Secretary, the 
Secretaries of Labor, Education and Interior and the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

tChe Family Support Act embodies a new consensus that 
the well-being of children depends not only on meeting their 
material needs, but also on the parent's ability to become 
economically self-sufficient. The Act assumes that self- 
sufficiency and family responsibility are necessary and 
achiev2d7le goals and makes education, training, and child care 
available to allow AFDC recipients to reach that goal. The Act 
further recognizes the mutual obligations of parents, who are 
currently dependent, to work toward self-sufficiency through 
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employment, and of the govem&ent to support that effort. 

The inportance of education to the achlevejoent of long-term 
self-sufficiency, especially for young parents, is fostered in 
two ways in the Family Support Act. First, the Act requires 
State welfare agencies to make available a range of educational 
activities* The mandatory educational activities consist of: 
(1) high school education or its equivalent; (2) basic and 
remedial education to achieve a basic literacy level; and (3) 
education in English as a second language. 

Second, the Family Support Act requires participation in 
educational activities for certain AFDC recipients. One key 
exzuople is the requirement that States, subject to certain 
exemptions, ensure that the custodial parent under age 20 who has 
not finished high school, or rhe equivalent, stays in or returns 
to school. In addition. State welfare agencies have the option 
to requite the parent to attend full-time if it is in the pursuit 
of a high school diploma or the equivalent. In accordance with 
the wishes of Congress, where enrollment in a regular high school 
is deemed inappropriate, the State welfare agency is expected to 
identify or develop alternative educational activities to meet 
the nseds of JOBS participants. 

Unlike other JOBS participants, a young parent under age 
20 is not exempt from educational activities even if she hds a 
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very yoiing child. This is a key provisior of the JOBS program 
because it ensures that young parents are encouraged and helped 
to remain in school and not ignored until their youngest child 
reaches a certain age — in the past this delay was up to six 
years. 

It was clear to us in writing the proposed regulations to 
implenent joBS that you in the Congress, as well as the 
President and his Administration, felt ^ery strongly about the 
importance of education to the success of our efforts to assist 
individuals in achieving self-sufficiency, with this concept in 
mind, we were guided by several key principles in the development 
of these regulations. 

First, women and their children represent the overwhelming 
proportion of afdc recipients; and within this group the ones 
most likely to remain on welfare for long spells are never- 
m;irried mothers who did not complete high school and who had 
their first child at a young age. Therefore, programs designed 
to reduce overall dependency must necessarily address this group. 

Second, basic education (such as literacy and high-school 
equivalency) is one of the most important tools an individual 
needs to achieve full citizenship and independence. Therefore, 
bacic education must be an important component of the JOBS 
program . 
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Finally, in ord«r to aest thess desired objectives, and have 
•ffective JOBS programs in States with sound education components 
that reach out to many individuals, we realized very early in the 
process that resources &ust be aaxiaized through coordination of 
existing programs at all levels of government and in concert 
with coBBUnity-bascd volunteer and business organizations* In 
fact, the Family Support Act contains very specific coordination 
requirements vhich we incorporated and expanded in the proposed 
regulations. 

We recognize that in many States, other agencies — such as 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agencies, the State 
education agency, the State employment security agency and 
community-based organizations — have been effectively 
performing a range of educational, training and employment 
related functions for welfare recipients* Thus, rather than 
requiring State welfare agencies to train or expand in-house 
staff to perform similar JOBS functions, we have proposed to 
provide state welfare agencies the flexibility to determine how 
they can most effectively use all potential rtate resources* 

However, before a State welfare agency contracts to pay for 
any service or activity oat oZ JOBS funds, it will have tc ensure 
that such service or activity is not otherwise available to JOBS 
participants* For example, traditionally programs under the 
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Adult Education Act have paid for aany educational services 
provided to AFDC recipients. The JOBS program is not intended to 
aupplant these types of prograas, but to coordinate and refer 
individuals to services if they are available already. 

Further, initial and ongoing coordination among the State 
welfare agencies and local educational systems will enable State 
welfare agencies to access needed expertise in this new area of 
welfare agency involvement, to avoid duplication of education 
services and to assure that Welfare recipients receive the 
necessary educational cervices for which they are eligible. We 
have strongly i!ra<?d welfare agencies to meet regularly with their 
State or local ec.ucational counterparts to ensure that 
educational providers are involved in the planning and delivery 
of the JOBS program at all levels. 

But for coordination to he fully effective we also 
recognized that the first steps had to be taken at the Federal 
level* Therefore, as I mentioned earlier, the Department has, 
and will continue, to work closely with the Departments of Labor, 
Education, and interior. These Federal coordination efforts 
thus far have ranged from early discussions of how we should 
appi^ach implementation of the Family Support Act to oii-going 
participation in Central and Regional Office training sessions 
and conferences. 
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Literacy is also an important issue for Head Start. It is 
Inportant to the approximately 450,000 children and 420,000 
families being served by the program. Let^s look first at why 
its important to thg children . Research suggests that the best 
way to increase a child's literacy development is by making 
literacy a valued family goal and by making sure that reading and 
writing are regular family activities. 

As William Raspberry said recently in a Washington Post 
editorial commenting on the new Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy, "literacy, like illiteracy, is an inherited 
trait; children catch it from their parents. And it may be that 
the best way to launch an attack on illiteracy is to treat it as 
a family disease." Parents are their children's first teachers 
and perhaps the most important educators these children will ever 
have. Parental involvement is particularly important during the 
pre-school and primary years when much of the child's foundation 
for learning and learning skills can be positively influenced. 
We know that children benefit, by having stories read to them, 
even at very young ages. Therefore, it is important that parents 
be able to read to them. 

Families . The importance of literacy for Head Start 
families goes beyond the development of the child; it also 
includes self-sufficiency for the family. 
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since many Head Start families arc parents who interrupted 
their education to assume family responsibilities, many will have 
great difficulty achieving economic independence without 
upgrading theii reading and academic skills. 

Head start has been involved in the fight against adult 
illiteracy almost from the program's inception 24 years ago. 
More recently, the Administration for children, Vouth and 
Families (ACVF) initiated an effort in 1984 to encourage several 
Head start grantees to develop their own models for improving 
functional literacy among adults in their communities. 

Sixteen grantees, representing a cross section of programs 
in terns of size, geographic location, type of sponsorship, and 
racial/ethnic composition of populations served, participated in 
the ACVF pilot literacy effort. The experience of each grantee 
in starting an adult literacy program, recruiting volunteer 
teachers, securing training materials, conducting outreach for 
trainees, soliciting support from other community organizations, 
and working out transportation arrangements encouraged other Head 
Start grdntees to tackle thfi difficult programs of adult 
literacy. 

Since the completion of those demonstrations in 1986, the 
Head Start Bureau subsequently funded the Parent Enrichment 
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Projects in 1986, and a number of other Head Start grantees in 
1987 and 1988 through the Coordinated Discretionary Grants 
Prograa (CDP) to deaonatrate additional adult literacy 
approaches. 

The twenty Parent Enrichaent Projects demonstrated ways to 
increase Huad Start parent participation in comnunity education 
programs, with a strong emphasis on enhancing the role of 
parents as the prime educators of their children. Most grantees 
were successful in involving parents in adult basic education, 
graduate equivalency programs and literacy classes. These 
projects did a particularly good job of identifying resources 
rhat enhance the lives of Head Start families and assist parents 
in becoming self-sufficient. 

The CD? projects, which were funded in 1987 and 19C*^, are 
still operational. Project representatives will be coming to 
Washington in June to tell us what they have learned about what 
services can best be p^'ovided by Head Start, what kinds of 
linkages to other organizations, such as Literacy Volunteers of 
America, are most effective and which are the best methods for 
eddressing the needs of Head Start parents and, in some cases, 
extended families. 

Sixteen of these CDP projects deal specifically with 
literacy improvement for both parents and children. Many of them 
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have added value becausne parents will be learning child 
development theory and practices through their reading and other 
activities. Exanples of these projects include: 

o Comnunity Action Prograa, Inc. in Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
1« working with 30 fanilles teaching parents reading and 
writing strategies they can initiate in their hone 
regardless of their reading levels. 

o The Connunity Action Conaaibsion project in Frecont, Ohio has 
Head Starc parents initially focus on reading tc their 
children and/or working on a conputer assisting their 
children with educational computer software aimed at pre- 
school children. Once parents are ready they shift to 
reading for themselves or to adult literacy software. 
Finally, when ready, they are referred to an appropriate 
literacy program. 

o The City of Phoenix Human Resources Department program, 

focuses on immediate, short tern and long tern goals. The 
immediate goals are to provide practical child care and hone 
management skills: The short tern goals are to provide 
literacy skills to help the parent feel confortable with the 
child's school curriculum and able to provide appropriate 
hone experiences? and the long tern goals are to upgrade the 
parent's literacy skills for both the parent's and the 
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child's developaent. 

In addition to the current sixtee'.i projects focusing 
specifically on literacy. Head Start also has several other 
projects demonstrating ways to encourage the self-sufficiency of 
Head Start parents. Many of then include literacy training, GED 
preparation and other activities to ioprove the skills, 
credentials and qualifications of Head Start parents. 

Head Start has also been working with the private sectcr and 
other national organizations on literacy. Examples are: 

o The Girl ScoutR of America . Currently, the Girl Scouts are 
pilot testing a project in California with Head start called 
"Daisy Girl Scouts - A Head Start on Literacy: Playing in 
the World ox' Words." We expect to sign a national 
Meaorandun of Unde. standing (KOU) with the Girl Scouts once 
this pilot is completed. This KOU would include a special 
emphasis on prereading activities as well as provide the 
benefit of linking Head Start girl grtiduates with the Girl 
Scout program once they enter kindergarten. 

o The Ltteracv Volunteers of America (hVM . LVA and Head 
Start are doing a pilot project in Region ii (New York) 
* )re Head Start programs are secMring services with local 
Literacy Volunteer affiliates. 
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In addition to e^ch of these exanples^ all of our regions 
and most of our grantees are spotlighting this problem, our goal 
is to help parents and children to be as functionally competent 
as possible, our grantees, are working with parents to help them 
achieve educational goals. Head S^.art will continue to make 
family literacy a top priority iii the future. 

We are pleased to be one part of the exciting new Federal 
effort to address the literacy needs of the nation. We welcome 
any questions you have on our efforts. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you, and thank you both. 
Let me mention also we are going to enter into the record 
statement by Senator Orrin Hatch who is not able to be here. 
(The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEUENT OF SENATOR ORRIN G. HATCH 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for scheduling this 
hearing to discuss one of the most basic problems facing our 
na on today— the problem of illiteracy, i commend you for your 
unfailing efforts address this serious problem. Although we 
consider ourselves one of the most educated and scientifically 
advanced nations in the world, aore than 20 million Americans are 
f-wnctionally illiterate. Yet, this basic skill is the cornerstone 
of all education and funaanentally the key to oppoirtunity in 
America. 

If we are to break the cycle of poverty, we must ensure that 
all Americans are prepared to be productive c nbers of the 
worxforce— and literacy is one critical skill in this preparation. 
If we are to maintain our national productivity and continue to be 
successful in an increasingly competitive global marketplace, we 

have to ensure that American businesfces are staffed with skilled 

and literate— workers. If we expect to continue to discover new 
technologies and make scientific breakthroughs, we must provide 
the youth of our nation with the building blocks which enable them 
to mature into great scientists and great inventors. 
Finally, if we are to remain a free people— imbued with an 
understanding and appreciation of history, philosophy, literature 
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and other ideas that have shaped our cultUTie and will influence 
our future — we must also have literate citizens. 

Illiteracy is not a new problem for oi»r nation: Congress 
has long recognized that many Americans laf basic reading 
skills and haj supported a number of progr. .3 to improve these 
skills. Programs such as Head Start and the Vista Literacy Corps, 
which was supported by Senator Sliaor, have proven successful in 
teaching many at-risk individuals to read therefore increasing 
their future opportunities. I am confident that under the strong 
leadership of President Bush and the First Lady Barbara Bush, we 
will make further progress in eradicating illit<>racy in '«xerica. 
We are fortunate to have President Bush's point niar on education 
and illiteracy — Secretary Cavazos — here to testify this morning. 
I look forward to hearing his testimony, as well as that of the 
other distinguished witnesses, and I am anxious to work with my 
colleagues on this committee on workable solutions to help wipe 
out illiteracy in America. 
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Senator Simon. I would ask both of you in your Departments also 
to look at the legislation I will soon introduce. Nothing is written 
in concrete We just want to make progress. And we want to work 
with yo"r organizations. 

Mr. Jones, I cannot help but note I have heard Secretary Brock 
and Secretary Dole testify here, ^d in both cases they talked 
about the problem of illiteracy in our society. At one point I re- 
member when Secretary Brock was testifying, I said I hear more 
about the problem of illiteracy from you than I do from the person 
who was then Secretary of Education. We clearly can do much 
better. 

One of the things that would not require great resources— al- 
though to attack this problem we need resources, too. What would 
be wrong with saying to people as they sign up for welfare, as they 
sign up for unemployment compensation, not as a requirement for 
getting either, but can you read and write? If so, determine at what 
grade leve\ so that the name could be submitted, with their per- 
mission, to groups who could then contact them and say we can get 
you into a program, we can get a tutor. 

Any reaction from either c ne of you? 

Ms. Bertini. Yes. Great minds think alike. Senator. Much of the 
Family Support Act in terms of the JOBS program suggests that 
that will be done in general fashion to people who are involved in 
the JOBS program. 

There is an assessment process. And by the way, every AFDC re- 
cipient is, unless they are exempt, supposed to be a participant in 
JOBS. And they go through an assessment process so that the 
agency can determine with the client's help what level of expertise 
they do have, what level of education they have, what kind of job 
skills they have. Then when an employability plan is developed for 
each one of these people, built into that is the understanding of 
what needs to be done in order to make that person employable 

Senator Simon. And if Mr. Smith c ' Ms. Jones applied for wel- 
fare today, is this automatically done? What percentage of people 
arc we reaching who apply for welfare around the nation today? 

Ms. Bertini. It will begin very slowly with small numbers. It will 
not cover the universe of people. Many states will phase in this 
program. And no, not everyone will be reached because people who 
are exempt for various reasons, age of the children, pregnancy, dis- 
abuity, whatever, may never receive what I just mentioned. 

Senator Simon. But even because of the age of the children, for 
example, they are not a part of your JOBS program, but when a 
women who is pregnant, or who has a three-morsth old infant, files 
for welfare— if we find out whether she can re<. and write— it does 
seem to me this is an area where we are not talking about large 
expenditures, but by just being a little more creative we ought to 
be able to do more to help people. 

Ms. Bertini. We would certainly be willing to hear your direc- 
tion oil that point 

Senator Simon. OK. And could you do some exploring in your 
Department and get back to rae? 

Ms. Bertini. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simon. Great. 
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Mr. Jones. Senator, we currently are engaged in such an effort 
in all of our job training programs. And when there is a progr."*!!! 
connection, as Ms. Bertini has pointed out, or in our world, I think 
that that works very pnixJuctively. And it has been an important 
and necessary change. We will for the first time in a few months 
now have in fact some data on exactly how many f our people 
coming in are reading and writiny at what levels. 

I am a little less sanguine when we do it in unconnected ways, 
unemployment insuran "e, for example. It effectively becomes a 
problem for someone who is attempting to get what their basic 
right if, their unemployment check. More importantly, the success 
in this area seems to be when 7:^ relate both the assessment and 
the services to some other aspect of people's lives, either work or 
some job training, or some other effort, so that it is a part of an 
ongoing effort. 

Some of the most successful programs that we have engaged in 
are in fact built around work function so that people generally can 
view themselves as engaged in work training, while you and I 
might know it as basic literacy and remedial training. 

It is important to find ways to assess and test them, hut at the 
same time move them into successful programs that give them a 
prideful participation in what they are doing, and not just a liter- 
acy program. 

Senator Simon. I do not disagree with anything you say except 
that I am not suggesting that anyone should be required to take a 
program before he can get unemplojmient compensation. We do not 
want to deprive people r*" their rights. But even if you just get one 
percent or two percent of those who cannot read and write when 
the> sign up for unemplo5mient insurance, you have moved ahead 
in this nation. 

I would like you to take that up with Secretary Dole, who I know 
j "ery much concerned with this problem, whether or not we 
sL.>ald not suggest to the states, let us fine' this out when people 
sign up so that we can get them involved. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. think that is a very good approach. Sena- 
tor Simon. I would like to talk a minute about Head Start because 
I am a strong supporter of Head Start programs, I know that Presi- 
.dent Bush asked for additional fundi for Head Start, and I think 
that that has been reflect.,d in a small way in the 1990 budget. I 
would even wish it could be larger because I think there are many 
areas that are very underserved by Head Start. 

One thing I have found in visiting Head Start programs around 
Kansas is that personnel who have been involved since the very be- 
ginning of Head Start days indicate they miss the participation of a 
parent. This was very much a i- art of the earlier programs, in fact 
I think a requirement. 

It is no longer. 

Is thet the case? 

Mr. Murphy. No, Senator. It is still a requirement. We have not 
changed the requirements in Head Start since its inception. So par- 
ents should be just as involved now as they were in the past. 

Whst we have now is 51 percent of our parents work. That cre- 
ates another dimension in that we have parents volunteering in 
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the classroom. We get those volunteers not only from parents but 
from other sources. But parent participation is a very important 
part of Head Start. 

Senator Kassebatjm. Then it would be up to any local Head Start 
group to say parents should attend a meeting at least once a 
month, or something like that? 

Mr. Murphy. That is the issue, Senator. The issue is at the local 
level. In terms of literacy for us, it is a very important part of our 
program. Forty-nine percent of our parents have less than a 
twelfth-grade education. Then of that percentage, maybe half 
those are what we consider functionally illiterate. 

One of the major problems we have would be for parents coming 
forward to identify the fact that they have this problem. And, Sen- 
ator Simon, that is a major issue. 

Head Start gives them that comfortable atmosphere where i}\ey 
can come forward and admit that there is a problem there. And as 
Mr. Jones has indicated, tying this to something specific has been 
cur success. Being able to say that you can help your child with 
homework, it builds a self-confidence, a kind of self-est€3m that 
will help the parents then to go on and move on further. 

So the success that we are having now is our ability to identify a 
reason why they want to read and write. And that has been our 
success to this pohit. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do you think we should consider requiring 
that any child in Head Start, in order to remain in Head Start, has 
to have a parent participate at least once a month? 

Mr. Murphy. Senator, we thought about that. At the other end 
of that coin is a problem. The fact that if you require that and they 
do not participate, then Jo you put the kid out of the program? If 
you put the family and the kid out of the program, then you have 
defeated the purpose. 

We have got another angle. We are going require programs to 
provide opportunities for parents to get this kind of training and 
put the responsibiUty on them and say ever> parent in the Head 
Start program must be involved. Then the consequences will be 
with the program instead of the child and the family, and no one 
will be put out if other things happen. 

But the immediate problem that we have now in He.ad Start is 
our ability to get to the families who need it the mobt That is the 
major issue, especially in this area. 

We have faiiilies where they are not literate in tneir language, 
such as Spanish. So one of the first things you have to do Is to get 
them literate in Spanish and then begin to deal with the concepts, 
with English. That again is a very successful program. We have in- 
creased our Hispanic population in Head Start o"er the last few 
years by more than 150 percent. So we are beginn^-g to get to that 
population. It is just a matter of how >ve focus m on the entire 
family and not jut on the child. 

Senator Kassebaum. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it correct that the funding in the 1990 budget remains at the 
current level of funding? 

Mr. Murphy. The President's 1990 budget asked for a significant 
increase m Head Start. 
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Senawr Kassebaum. But is it reflected in the budget we are 
voting on today. 

Mr. Murphy. The President's budget, I think, calls for an addi- 
tional $250 million for Head Start for fiscal year 1990. 
Senator Kassebaum. I see. 
Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, it could certainly be more than that. 
But I guess we are struggling with the priorities of our budget, 
lliank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Simon. Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Chairman, I think there are interest- 
ing current events that you suggest vith respect to unemployment 
compensation, and you do it very delicately. Perhaps there be some 
emphasis on teaching the unemployed how to read and write, 
become litert.te. And the Senator from Kansas talks about doing 
something about the program as far as Head Start is concerned. 

Let me take it in a little different tangent. And I think we each 
come from a little different posture, but I am not meaning^ to sug- 
gest that we do not support each other in our concerns and in our 
direction. 

I have some feeling— and I expect to talk to the pardon and 
parole board — we are not doing a damn thing about our priso;is, 
but we are talking very well about it, although we did yesterday 
allocate an additional $100 million in that direction. My thinking is 
that perhaps we ought to say to prisoners who are in our peniten- 
tiaries that you do not have to Isarn to read and wri^e but it will 
be a condition of your parole— or one v f the matters considered by 
the parole board as to whether or not you have .iiade any effort to 
learn to read and wri^;e while you have been in prison. 

I am certain that when I take this up with the Bureau of Prisons 
and the parole boards that they are going to say, yes, but how do 
we go about doJng it; we are not equipped for it. My question to 
you is could the Department of Health and Human Services, could 
the Department of Labor, be instrumental and helpful in bringing 
about the programming necessary in our prisons if I could be suc- 
cessful in getting them to make it one of the matters to be consid- 
ered when a prisoner is up for parole? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, Senator. 

The efforts we have under way for model programs on literacy 
tied to \ arieties of things are all very transportable and in fact set 
up for th.:it purpose and in fact could be easily moved into those 
settings. 

I would suggest you may find yourself successful than you might 
think. There are several states right now who have that require- 
ment and who are engaged in literally establishing remedial and 
literacy requirements as a part of a good credit system actually for 
parola And I think both in our welfare populations and the crimi- 
nal populations and the disadvantaged populations, if there is any 
single thing that probably has more to do with their success rates 
as they come out of those programs, it will be literacy and remedi- 
ation services. 

Ms. Bertini. Senator, to answer your question, I want to refer 
you to one thing that Dr. Wright said in her testimony— or her 
answer to a question when she mentioned the technical assistance 
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that we are together providing, Departments of Labor, Education, 
and Health and Human Services, to states. We are building a 
system where we would be abb to help states develop, for instance, 
appropriate literacy programs. And there certairV, I do not think, 
would be a reason why we could not offer that tecl aical assistance 
to the appropriate Federal agencies to accommodate your concern. 

Senator Metzenbaum. ThanK you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. We thank all of you for being here. 

Our next panel includes Eric Burch, who is a VISTA Volunteer, 
and Literacy Coordinator for Effingham County, Illinois, and 
Gloria Wattles, who has been a student under that program. 

We are very happy to have both of you here. Eric, we will caL on 
you first. And I am pleased to see something— interestingly. Sena- 
tor Kassebaum, we just heard someone testify in this room a couple 
weeks ago i.hat we ought to do away with the literacy program of 
the VISTA program. My guess is that we will hear a little different 
story here today from Eric Burch and Gkria Wattles. 

We are pleased to have you. Eric, we will ask for you to testify 
first. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC BURCH, VISTA VOLUNTEER, CEFS 
LITERACY COORDINATOR FOR EFFINGHAM COUNTY, IL 
Mr. Burch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Eric Burch. I am VISTA volunteer for the CEFS Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Corporation literacy program. CEF'S is a non- 
profit community action agency serving seven rural central Illinois 
counties. 

My job as a VISTA volunteer is to recruit s^-.udents, recruit and 
train volunteer tutors, promote literacy in Effingham County, and 
to work as a referral source for other service programs in our area 
and agency. 

CEFS sponsors many programs, among which are community 
service block grant, tri-county transportation, the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program, Golden Circle Nutrition, Weatherization, Head 
Start, Chore IIousek.;cping, Job Training Partnership Act, and Illi- 
nois Home Energy Assistance as well as Literacy. 

Specifically, though, the literacy program that we offer includes 
many services. We provide one-on-one tutoring. We provide an IBM 
PALS computer literacy center. We provide an English as a second 
language program, workplace literacy, family literacy, and we also 
service the Vandelia Correctional Center in an inmate-tutoring- 
inmate situation. 

We attempt to do ah this in CEFS' seven counties. 

Coming out of college, I found it hard to comprehend that 
anyone could go through life without knowing how to read. I soon 
learned the cold, hard fact about the problem of illiteracy in the 
United States through my work. The most glaring characteristic of 
a non or low-reader is a b^^'^ic lack of self-esteem. The phrase "I 
cannot" is common. 

Upon entering our program, the student's evolution of self-confi- 
dence begins. The phrase that dominates becomes "I will try." At 
some point in the person's learning how to read ar^d write, they 
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start to say '1 can." "I can" is jut two simple words that it takes 
some people years to feel comfortable saying. 

It is times like that that makes being a literacj^ provider worth 
everything. Knowing that we made a difrerence in someone's life is 
important. However, luiowing how many people we cannot reach 
due to the lack of time and resources is disappointing. 

I see the tremendous efforts being put forth to educate the read- 
ing public about the problem of illiteracy, and I hope that will con- 
tinue. But what else can be done? I think a good start would be to 
increase the number of combatants against illiteracy. After all, bat- 
tles cannot be won unless there are adequate troops. 

VISTA volunteers can do much to assist in the efforts. VISTAs 
can make excellent front-line troops. 

I also believe that we should look at other programs that illitei> 
acy has an impact on and try to coordinate the efforts. For exam- 
ple, our program works extensively with other programs such as 
the Retired Senior Volunteer Program, Job Training Partnership 
Act, Project Chance, our local County Probation Offices, and Head 
Start, to name only a few. 

I believe another need is to increase the role of business in the 
fight against illiteracy— provide incentives or convince them of the 
long-term economic advantages of a literate workforce and a liter- 
ate consumer as well. 

I believe we need more systems such as IBM's PALS system. This 
is a system developed by Dr. John Henry Martin, which is an excel- 
lent program. This not only teaches adults basic reading and writ- 
ing skills, it also teaches them typing and personal computt^r skills 
as well. 

I also see the need to promote volunteerism more. Presic2nt 
Bush has called for it by asking us to ask ourselves what can I do 
to make another person s load a little lighter. It takes commitTient 
and the willingness to realize that by putting a dent in the problem 
of illiteracy, we may be putting a dent in other problems as well, 
problems with a high correlation to illiteracy like unemployment, 
juvenile delinquency, and teenage pregnancy. 

Our program serves people who would not approach a school or 
community college for help beoiuse they often have had unsuccess- 
ful educational experiences at these institutions before. Every stu- 
dent that comes to us has a different story as to why they are 
there. Some have an undiagnosed learning disability, while others 
had their education interrupted due to frequent family moves. 

The . increase in funding for adult education that is accessible to 
community-based organizations would allow those adults who have 
had the unsuccessful educational experieiice an alternative envi- 
ronment for learning. 

Now that I know the problem exists even in small communities 
like ours, I am overwhelmed when I imagine the extent to which 
illiteracy runs across the United States. 

I would like to ti^ank you for this opportunity to express my con- 
cerns and opinions on the topic of literacy. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much, Eric. 

And now, Gloria Wattles, who I introduced before, we are happy 
to have you here, particularly happy. 
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And let me just add for everyone else, it takes a great deal of 
courage for someone to face up to a problem, and ther. particularly 
to talk about it publicly. So we are here to listen to you and learn 
from yo'^ but also v/ith great admiration. 

STATEMENT OP GLORIA WATTLES, STUDENT, CEFS LITERACY 
PROGRAM, COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, EFFINGHAM, IL 

Ms. Wattles. Thank you, Chairman and Senator Simon. And I 
would like for your help, too, because the pressure by being dys- 
lexic, I kind of wander with my thoughts. And the honor of being 
in Washington is a dream that I never dreamed that I could do. I 
never dreamed I could read let alone to come to a place which I 
have only seen on TV. I could not read. 

I would like to say I am Gloria Wattles from Louisville, Illinois, 
and I ain in the literacy program at Effingham, Illinois. I have two 
sons: John, four, and Brian, 20, and my husband is Kenny. And we 
farm. 

I would like first of all if I could read from the Bible, because one 
of my desires was to attend church. I felt like the doors were shut 
there, I could not because I was ashamed that I could not read. 

And so I carried the Bible with me, and I carried it for many 
years without being able to read it. 

So I Vrould like to use one of the scriptures that I heard, that I 
only heard and could not read that meant so much to me, at this 
time. 

"Ask, and it shall be gi\ ?n you. Seek, and you shall find. Knock, 
and the door shall be open u^to you." 

I thank you. Senator Simoi.", for coming to Teutopolis, and I 
thank the ladies and gentleman Nere. Perhaps this is not the right 
way to address you. And I thank ihe children who are here, listen- 
ing. 

I am getting a little bit shaky, bvt I am very, very honi^.red to be 
here. But this has meant very much to me, this particular scrip- 
ture, because I have knocked and seeked and asked for many years. 
And the day that you let me read my letter in front of you was one 
of the very few times that I stood up in front of people and said I 
could not read. 

Like Eric said, I always said I cannot, I cannot do anything. My 
self-esteem was nothing. My appearances was not like what you see 
today. So when a peraon is 45 and feels like even with dyslexia 
there is no way to learn to read, it is just a dream this year to 
know that IBM with the touching and the seeing and hearing, 
which was very important with dyslexic and with other readers 
without a learning disability, it is very important. This program is 
a great program. 

I feel like in our United States and our individual small towns, it 
would really be a blessing for the people out there to learn to read 
at a faster pace. 

I would like to read my first letter to everyone here. I would be 
very honored. 

We were asked to write for a contest. And this wcs my fiifet 
letter. Up to this point, all the other students, because they came 
in with reading problems but not with dyslexia, had written other 
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letters even on the computer. But mine was mostly just following 
maybe something that I saw in front of me. 

1 went to church, and I came home one night, and I thought, ycu 
know, why can't I— I have been in the program for a long time — sit 
down and enter this contest. So I just asked for help from the Lord, 
aiid I sat down, and this was my ttioughts. And it was my very first 
time to ever put my feelings down on paper. 

I just could not believe what it has come to here today, that 1 am 
here in Washington. 

It is titled, "Why am I am happy to learn to read." 

"So I can read the Bible, so I can grow up inside and not be a 
little girl who is scared of the world and life. And write letters to 
friends I have now, and read books for myself, and talk to those 
who cannot read and try to help them, too. And write my life's 
stor3^ that it might help someone to hear this and come out to get 
help for themselves. So I can help those. Senator Simon, ladies and 
gentlemen, so I can help those who do read understand what it is 
like to not know how; so I can give to my family the thanks for the 
years I could not help them w^th school work, finances, self-esteem 
or love because I lacked this within myself. 

So I can thank all who are helping me now learn to read." 

Senator Simon, ladies and gentlemen, "to the Lo^d Jesus for 
giving me the faith to hope that someday the time would come for 
me to get the help I need to learn to read." 

For Pauline Bass, my first tutor, who met me approximately a 
year ago and saw that I could learn even though I was dyslexic and 
45; Harold Moore, who has v/orked with me several years not 
really knowing what to do with me because there was not a pro- 
gram in our small community for literacy, but he kept hanging in 
there and trying to do different things with me. So I respect Harold 
Moor3 of Rehabilitation. 

And Fairfield College, which last year I entered and asked the 
teacher, when I met my tutor, if I could take it orally because I 
could nr" read, which took all the courage I had. And she talked to 
the president and a ked if I could take it for credit, and I did take 
it for credit. She read everything and taped it. I got my first B at 
45, and I cannot express what that meant to me. 

And to Chris Boyd, sitting back here, who is the director of the 
program at Effingham, Illinois. She has been so beautiful in my 
life. And Mary Ellen Lutz, who I love dearly, who is instructor and 
teacher at the school, whose spirit is just beautiful and really is 
just great with the program. 

And Dr. John Martin, I have a desire some day to meet him, be- 
cause I did not believe as dyslexic I would ever be able to read any- 
thing. 

And to IBM, who presented this program, I cannot thank them 
enough. 

And to my friends I met at school because I did not knov until I 
entered that bchoul that there were neighbors or friends ir. Illinois 
or in my community who did not know how to read, and there was 
a bonding that we had when we found out there were other adults 
that could not read, such a bonding that I will never forget. 
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And my friends I have met at school at this time of my life 
which mean so much to me at this stage of life, which is age 45 and 
dyslexic. 

I have prayed for years for this kind of help to come to all who 
need it 

Then I wanted to write the people that had encouraged us to do 
this because if they had not, I probably would not come to the 
point of saying why can you not read this, Gloria, the others are 
doing it. 

"Dear friends of Write for the World', thank you for caring and 
en'^ouraging us to open doors to writing our feelings, of learning to 
read. Thanks so much. Yours in Jesus, Gloria A. Wattles. The little 
girl is growing up at last and is becoming a ^oman inside, too." 

I would just like to thank you today. There are so many people 
out there, adults, who are hurting deeply inside. Some are school- 
teachers who are teaching, and they are getting by, but inside they 
are not reading, have never been able to read. 

There is even— at school there were two in the same family. And 
when they came into the program, it was the first time that they 
knew each one could not read, and neither one of them wanted to 
go in because they had seen the other one had gone in and they 
were afraid that they were a teacher. 

So we have deep inner scars inside of us. And ^ o need fund- 
ing. This program particularly with IBM is a rea ouper program. 

And, Senator Simon, I am a little bit trembly and scared, so if 
you v/ant to ask some questions or tell me go on, you know, go 
ahead. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wattles (with attachments), fol- 
lows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF GLORIA WATTLES 



Glorid Wattles, a 46 year old dyslexic student has been involved 
in the CEFS Economic Opportunity Corporation Literacy Program 
for the past U years. 

Gloria grtw up in Louisville IlUnois. She attended public school, but 
never achieved like the other students and dropped out of school after 
her freshman year. Gloria does not "blame" the school system but does 
believe that if there has been special classes for dyslexia or 
teachers who were trained in this area, she would not have found herself 
in her present situation. 

Gloria was able to hide her inability to read frcm her family and friends 

through the years. It wasn't until 1987 whe-, Gloria, by ch?nc^}, met 

a teacher who told her about the CEF^ Literacy Program; the teacher 

was also a volunteer tutor in cne Literacy Program. 

Gloria started the program with a nne-on-one volunteer lutc?* and 

is presently receiving training a. .he CEFS Literacy Prsgran Computer 

Learning Center. 

The changes that havo occured within Gloria are "rofound and involve 
her Whole personna. We will list a few of Gloria's new strengths: 

- the abiHty to discover and verbalize inner feelings 

- the ability to express to the community the need for adult literacy 

programs through new public speaking skills 

- the confidence to try new experiences that futher allow expression of 



AND TODAY, to testify to the power of learning to believe in yourso* 
before the Senate Sub-Committee of Education. 
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"Why I'm Happy to be Learning to Read." 

So I can read the Bible 

So I can grow up ir^slde 

And not be a little girl 

Who Is scared of the world and life 

And write letters to friends 

That I have now 

And read books for oysclf 

And talk to those who cannot read 

And try to help then too 

And write my life story 

That It mlghc help someone to 

Hear this and come out to get help 

For their selves 

So I can help those who do read 

Understand what it Is like 

To not know how 

So I can give to my family 

The thanks for the years 

I could not help thcia 

With school work cr finances 

And self-es»" m and love 

And so I can taank all who are 

Helping me now learn to read. 



To the Lord Jesus for giving 

Me the faith to hope 

That someday the time 

Would come for roe to get 

The help I need to learn to read 

For Pauline Bass (my tutor), Harold Moore (Rehabilitation) 

Fairfield College (who gave me my first chance to take a college class) 

Chris Boyd (CEFS Literacy Prograia), Mary Ellen Lutz (my teacher). 

And to Dr. John Martin (who presented this program), IBM and this program 

And my friends I've met at school at this time in my life that means so 

Much to me. At this stage In ny life walch Is age A5 and dyslexic. I 

Have prayed for years for this kind of help to come to all that need It. 
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Dear Friends of "Write for the World", Thank you for caring and encouraging 
Us to open doors to writing our feelings of learning to read. 

Thanks so ouch 
Yours In Jesus Love 

Gloria A. Wattles, The little girl Is growing up Instde at last and Is beconlng 
A wonan now. 
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What Is The E.F.S. Literacy Program Learning Center? 



The C«E«F«S. Literacy Program Learning Center, located at 120 E. Washington 
in £ffingham» IL makes use of an advanced IBM coinputer-based system that 
addresses the problen of adolescent and adult illiteracy through the use 
of touch-screen technology and computerized speech to help students learn 
reading and writing. This is a phonetic-based system that enables non* 
readers to associate sounds with letters, letters with words, and use words 
to create sentences. It is designed to iisprove skills of those who read 
and write at or below the fifth grade level* Students who complete the 
program also learn touch typing and hw to op&rate personal cofr^uters 
and electronic typewriters. 

When students sit down in the learning center, th^ find, themselves 
viewing on the coniputers the opening francs of a picture-book-style stoiy. 
Learning occurs as they move through the story at their own pace. Since 
students have total control over the flw of infonnation, they can have 
the cocjputer repeat instructions if necessary. The picture-book-style 
story .is about how the inventior of the alphabet thwarts an evil duke's 
plans to overthrow a king. The sxoiy features both co^^uter qraph'ics- 
characters and.scenes-and text. The first half of the program presents 
the picture-book- style stoiy; the second half consists of exercises that 
teach Writing and reading. 

The COuiputer Learning Center can acconxnodt.ce 16 students per class. The 
prescribed length of d course is 100 hours of instruction* Class times 
will be arranged to accocrodate the schedules of the students when possible. 

This con^uter-b^sed system was first, tested in 1983 on 23 students frcKn 
the bottom 10 percent of the class at Washington, D.C.'s Cardoza High 
School. The students h/id redding skills below the fifth-grade level. 
Skills improved an average of three gra'ie levels after 100 hours of 
instruction. 

The C*E*F.S. Computer Learning Center i£ an exciting nev/ component of 
the existing C. E.F.S* Literacy Program, For more information contact 
Chris Boyd, Literacy Program Director, C.E.F.S. Central Office, P.O. 
Box 928, 101 N. 4th St., Effingham, IL 62401, 217/342-2193 Haiy Ellen 
Lutz, Learning Center Instructor, 120 E. Was^*ngton St., Effingham, IL 62401, 
217/347-7033. 
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CEF3 1 Steracy tutdifs 
provide self esteisim, help 



' By Diane Crays ' 

iTPerhaps no jlone dia^ys the 
coiifidcnce thai the CEFS Literacy ' 
terogram can instill in a person than 
Xrloria. i • \ 

; - A 45-year-cld housewife from Clay 
County, Gloria recounted' (be' 

. problem? she.'fencounteretf 'fhe 
attended sqlwol. Suffering from' 
dysleiqa,' which . ^ot diagnosed 
until $h« had'-.;i v.^i^f iCv' school,. 
Gloria toW a'group-'of county of- 
ficials ou tl}e Wejfarc Reform 
Coinmitfec that sSe. was withdrawn ^ 

*'awisbyarouiMiotbi»5.' /'^ 

'Teacher* would help ms for a 

^Uttle whiJe/.Vihe aa^d; ^But they' 
would get fh|tnited.after a white. . 

caildn'tlMra^':. 

In her ca^lylsdwd yeawV'Gkm 
wae usually'i^aced in the back 
corner of the classroom, which only 
sent her spiralling downward. After 
ycaj».pf ps^awi pa bist r^^: 
'card;:; it re^)ed a point \^iere sbe 
left sdicol. 2ut the problems just 
didc'* end there for her. . . ^ 

"i had problens with dating,. I ^ 
cotaldn*t get a job, and there were 
problems with going to the bank/' ' 
'shesaid. ''I didn't want to admit that 
Ihada.problem to another achdt.". 
, Gloria did fmally admit that she 
had a problem and sne entered the 
Literacy program. Through the help 
of her tutor and the Literacy . 
Leaming Center in Effingham, she 
is iiiow working towards obtaining 
herGED* ' , . 

"It (the program) has so 
much for my self esteem in a few . 
months," shesaid. 
^ Gloria is just one of 1,528 people in 
Clay County who suffers from a 
reading deficiency, said Debby 



DawKns, Clay ' County. .VISTA 
coordiifuitor. - , • 

'*A.]ack of literacy iSflnsstrating 
and embarrassing," said Chris - 
Boyd'; CEFS r -acy Program ■ 
Coordinator. "But with Just a little 
assistance, ?t can be overcome." \ . 
EqV^ Boyd and Oawkins'said that^;; 
. they--.:obtain . their . client^ tlw«h».' 
referrals, from Afferent tagandei «» 
and by people who.conwicwwant to-/ 
get help. But both said that thereis a 
problem *vith *.:tracling the peopW- , 
whopced the program.' •}.. v.' 

• /Because tbey.a^^ 'a^8bamc4:^u^^ 
emtacrrassed by^tbe^po^^wi^.tliey:'' 
are rehKtarit tp cowe-forwanl*'^^-' 

come f orwani and oegin^to i ncrease * - 

• their litwy; <;ioria satd^ their . 
coofidence iLcreasfs. 

'There is a bmd between Uiose 
who \akt,U3A classes together '* sb« 
said.- - ^ v{ ' • . 

':When a persg^js In the literacy 
program, they undergo an attitude . 
change," Dawkins said. <*We have 
people who couldn't read at a high 
-school level who are now weeing • 
towards collie d^rees." 

• The program has aided bi.iployees 
at the Flora - Care Ceri^er, 
established a teen tutoring program 
for high school students, and worked 
with referrals and walk-ins, most to 
great successes. But even with the" 
success of the literacy program, 
Boyd and Dawkins said that there is 
still more that needs to be done. ' ' 

"Sometimes a person needs aa , 
extra push,". Dawkins said. "And 
that is the next step in the right 
direction I v/ould like to see more 
enter tSicprogram." 
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CEFS literacy recognition held 



ByOMMCrsp 
U VM a al^ cT lai^ktv. ^ and 
MOM ftOactieo u 1fc« CEPT 
Uteracr Prognm btld « ppedal 
•ward ai!d rocagiiiUM aickt at Iba 
Emagten £la Ckib -Handay 

Hit cnajQbatko racof^daed M 
(be »eq>Ie «i» bave uaad fta 
prafnm to aid thesa-in thdr at- 
tacfU to i&;)rm ttkdr reading 
abUlUet, and the peofOe irbo have 
vc:>}teered their time to he^. 

But those who attended raniadad 
cveryooe that there is a need far the 
Ulcraqr pnigran, aod that it wiU 
Uke Pare rtwHrtrton and Iwdworic 
to reach thoae itibo bare readii^ 
dendexka. It was the tecood audi 
:~ro^tica aight for the studcata 
a ad totore, but the first tha t vas abo 
a diaaer, Approdiaat^ 40 people 
from the sevwouoty serrice 
r^oQ attended the duocr aod 
awards preaentatioQ. , 

The organlsatioQ awarded aU its 
studeattaod tutars vfao attaaded for . 
the nror^ and dcdicatJoB that each 
i^^ve Ako awarded vtre the 
tttloc^ jrbo Tobateerad the mast 

I time thcsr students. 
Can Qslclaaure, director ol the 
Oay Cwnty Pbbiic Aki Cfflce, was 

• ooeofl^fouaderscf the program 
! whea U was dtreetor U CEFS. In 

.the aar^; 19t08,aaiad^a pcce^ara 
4 *oaK(hoae who were lUileratawu 
fouad, and CokJasure and others ia 
the scnrice orjanhartoo set out to 
eatabbsh toe ia therzsgioe. 

Xa UC. the Utaracy Prograai WM 
€4axt«d as a pdot pro|r»m/aad 
' uaiagcouaty coordiaaton, Outreach* 
directors aod 'voluoietrs, the. 
program began ia earsest la im. U 
bagac to flowUh a;>d baa h^^ 
aumerous people gala 1q-' 

• depeodwce, CED degrees and,' 
most importaAt]y,sc.'f esteem. 

'The fact that you aU here ' 
Ihows that It aeeded to he cid 
that it needs to, cc>ii!a-ie," 
CoIcUsura sald.*'Aay ptfigram that 
Mmida;iietf-es2e(o) .'am'uillovf • 
person to seek and. get fsin^d 
empJoyroent U ImpoctiaL" 

Early In 1987, the program todc 
another largo step forward wt>» It 
opened iti. ccmpuler Icaiajng ce^ ter 

• in Effugham. Studenu are not ooly 



iaaratajC ta ImpnaNt gMr rcadii« 
aUUa. they are abe fakifaig Cud> 
daBMOta! conpatar ak^ta wiU 
aid (her- ti they iWe into the work 
iaecas-^. Clay. Efaagham, Tt^fm^ 
Shalh y ^ iM aultrie, Stoatgomtfy aod 
. Chriatiaactuntias. 

*Tt»rr are two tbit«B that I'm the 
mast ppudof/' said EiJaeo Ndsoa, 
U^iBcy> Valuataers ot America 
stale d^f^actor. *aboae are the Head 
Start* program aod the literacy 
movaoMat." Neboa recounted that 
the voluataer program grew out o( a 
CUcafo^aaed literacy program, 
and said that it has becoaie ooe o( 
the n^Qft important programs aot 
Jualia area, hut b the sute and 
natioaS; » 

Naliao aaid that while afoe.U not 
actiY^y tatoriag any more, she b 
atUI ««fy invalved with the program, 
trau^esbooting any poteotial 
preblc^andd£s{gniag workshops. 

Bet' the backbooe cf the entire 
proi^ram is the volunteer tutors vrho' 
beip^their ctudecta m they work.on 



'4mpfovtogcMrUteracy. . 

At the recagnmaQ maetb« 
aeveral tutars were bonorod for their 
week, aad two, PtqrlUB Hale aod 
ieanae Locum of Clay Opaaty, ware 
boc»rcd for all tbo banra that they ' 
bavfd(jiated.Other tutors woraabo 
boaered fram theaevea countSca. 

Studenta aOerad their comomts 
on the profram aod the tators who 
t^ve a (dcd them. Many spoke of new 
fcuod success- that they had 
dtscovcred aa the worM opened for 
them as they Improved upoa their 
reading aad comprehensfon skills, tf 
it had aot beeq for thf . program, 
«aay said, they w^ ao^ he able to 
fiad fmploymeot and wouU be lost 
ia thf world.} ... 

Special recagtttioa was abo 
Hfded to the Ciay County PiA^ 
Akl^OfTice, the AdYocat^j'rus, ^ 
Efflj^m Dally Kews aod other, 
oomttumily orgaaizatieos 'which 
have offered support to the htera^ry 
progrim through the years. 
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Literacy grads share dark secrets 



By SUSAN MUMM 

EFFINGHAM - YOQ ktm to » €«e 
artiit wb«a yots csAt r«Ad, sajn Jcdy 

WU&OQ. 

She iiM Dorii Dcra. 4t. «e DUtetkh, 
bare kaowQ each other IS yMrs. Tbelr 
bosbtfjids JUS cousint* 

Bot t!»7 bid frov Mch oCwr ftt prob- 
Lar they Dotb abared. 

**Kettber od« o( qs knew (the other) 
cooIdDt -ad*" cski WDaai. S, «( &28^ 
vood. • 

Tbtj (omd octfa Febnair. after to- 
nSUst b the CEFS Opportmitjr Corp-'a 
gratcoc^Bter literacy proyam. 

"My mouth Qetr cpcc, I know tt did,** 
Dora said, of the tlae she taw WUaca 
enter <»n^* y^ i(ff ii>)L 

Sa*d WUaoo: ''I thoubt (Dora) w 
itvtin^ tber^ aad I dk&tt wwt aisybody 
to kzww. Koir we Ye paxtaeta.** 

WlboQ, Dom asd srrtn other wccnea 
recdrtd camatiou aad dMcouu at the - 
Kogram'a dose I^ieaday. teacher Mary 
Ellen Lou cave them bass and hasd- 

Tears flowed freely. The nadoates 
didn't biTt tl3sses, so they dabbed at 
a«r iret eyes with tcGtt paper. 



Readers profiled . 



T7U«oa had cnroUcd alter aereral of 
•her ba^aixTs co'irorfcen at QotirQads 
Proa to E!Batf>am ««re UDad in trcfOe 

th0Q{2st to loys^ *I{ Xeitb dldnt 
'ttne boQK, what would I doT ' nxre'd be 
jwayloocIdsivportciTadf.'* • • 
Bar bMbaod encourand bir derirt to 

Bst Dora want as btcky. Sbt eotered 
the dasa bectf nse her basband left her 
and her three da&^ters Is Daccabcr. 
She fett aba Deaded the edocatka to find a 

*TVs takes a dTorct (or me to ccae 
- here bat rn £0 CO. It oar take tooth aod 
•toeoJlsbotnniotogtodolL'" • 

Both Dora aad Wllsoa wlU cofltinoa 
Ican^ii wtth a tator. Uaiy Dpria, S9, of 
Flora aad GlorU Wattles. 4$, of LogU- 
TtQi}, also ptas t? ccotlaae readier pro- 
graae: 

DoTiJ was Uvtbt Frrach her first 
three years of school la Eajle lake* 



Maine, a Freocfa coaurunlty. Whra her 
fazaT/ nwTsd to Lae. Malde. and she co- 
tared aa English ictwfit.sbe was lost. 

Deris was aomtaer^ that whec -be 
would ask to fo to the school's ootd^^or 
reetroocn, **I wooVl pick o (ay coat and 
tdce off for boQe." 

She quit In the sixth crade, but not 
erea her own cbUdren kne:! atfil recently 
aboot her re«diDs problems. 

Wattles became desperate to read 
after an employer wbo laid ber off re> 
fused to takeber back. 

"Tber told me *Yo«r record Is czcd* 
Int. but yea dent bare a GED (eeaeni 
edacatiooal derelopoettt).' They dldnt 
want to b^ me Ca est (orn^'* aaid Wat- 
tJeM£.QfLoidsvlIk. ^, 

She DOW glrce ipeecfaec. cnecBT- 
aginc others with readiQs probleos to ea* 
roU la literacy progruma. Tbe conpQter 
class wav « cocfldeflca boUder. Wattles . 
said. 

had oercr aAamad to aoother adult 
that! had the problem." she said. "But 
the first day. nobody la the dass wodd 
hold thdr bead cp — they were til afraid. 
W6 all bad trouble leaning, so we Just 
formed a bood.** 
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•Central Illinois 



Deatar, nifaols, Soirfay, Maj », 1988 



llfleeithe grad 




Friends hide secret 

Gloria Wattles 

'"Aflt:45 

f F«mDy:MQrr.«dfoKanntthWdt- 
tfM. > tons, 1 9 and 3.- 

fte#dCoa ltv«I: B«(ow first-grKi« 
ltv*l b«for« tfw CEFS oomputM* 

clm.NowrMd-r 

log at tfw fourth f 
orfffthmcMhof | 




1^ Br2»3 of Emngh«l^ rigMp wipM mray a IMT M ItKh^ 
IMfy Elian LuU awirdt htc dIpkMna in ttw CCFS oofflCMitK 
qrproQram. 



p r cb la m: H>3 
dyflaxla^arar;^^ 
iMcfisab^ 
MTMCti, tor Wat- 
tfa^makt* , 

twonit "<Iisafv 

pMt'offtha OortaWottlaa 
page. Quit Nofth Oay High School 
bLouitvaiaaaafrMihman. > 
' ■raalcthre^"ttwta*4vh](a 
bffbra I could avan turn on tha 
(oomputat).** Also, laamlng to to- 
aodata namaa with characters In 
thaoomputarttortet. 
' On ali : *1 want lo team to read 
lha B«)la.'* Also woukt Kka to ba a 
counaalor to othar paopk with read- 
ing prot)(enia. 



Literacy Computer Learning Center 



'Whara:12OE.WaeNn0'/i 
:Avf . Etnngham (nodh o( tr « Eff 
Hnchan: Cojnty CourthouSi ) 

EBga)llty:PrlrnafiVdiiSgn«J 
.ferttudants nadiog at oc below 
the sta^grada level. Open to peo- 
ple throughout IBInots, amiouch 
CCFS* aervtea area is Qay. Effliig- 
ham. Shelby. Fayene, Christian. 
Montgomery and Moultrie couo* 

Stmagy: Helps ttudents learn 
reeding and wntihg through touch- 
ecreen computer technology and 



computerized speech. Encourage* 
apeKog of Korda the way they 
iound. to aaaodata aoundt with 
letters, and lettara with words, to 
•vaniuaSy fomt sentances. 

Ooela: Improva reading end 
writing. Builda self-esteem and de- 
velopa Job sioDs through coTTttuter 
learning. 

EnroOi^ient: Started in Fehruaiy 
with two classes of 10 to 12 ou- 
dents. Capacity is 1 6^ Four sum- 
mer c{a.^3es start the week of Jun* 
0. 



Financing: Students pay no tui- 
tion. Computer costs and ^ yecr 
start-up paid for by $93,500 state 
grant Agendea such as Job Traln- 
iTQ Partnership Act, vocational 
•dult educt^i programs, and 
Eastern minois Education for Unv 
ployment Systems pey contract 
fees of $545.30 per student. Ovtc 
group*' and IndMduab' donations 
pey for students not assoddted 
with cgenciee. 

Contact Mary e>en Lutz, 347- 
703X 
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Deris Dom 

FainWy: DMxdog h«f ho3b^, 
^-oaW, H«t thftt dioQht«f», 17, 14 

I U ttani itvifc Ytm rfding H 
^ fifst-gr«j«, 

4m.NowrMitf* 

blMt:D{dn1 
..n to read in' 
jTMfV school 
pars. Pooc^ \ . - 

iesrtfl9c(6d Ma Dom 
. Ict«r on. Droppad out of DiMer- 
High School aa t Junior. "I oct 
failing th«t nobody carad JkmjC 
9thv I leamad. I waa lust a thorn 
ihtxat.** 

I Braakthrough: Can't renambM- 
ja wofdL but about a month Into th« 
w^am i^He was typing on tha 
ampuief, EUn reaHzad. "I know 
\^t this wnrd spafl)! I had a big okj 
-'i chrfl and H just hit me.*' 




I Uoala: "I want to c«t a job so I 

Jkn supocrt my fanV^." Had 
^xfcod In .^orias until eight years 
ago. I* wofWng now part time as a 
secretafy tor the computer center 
, wants a fun-time job. 



Mary Davis 

#9a:5J . 
Hofnai Flofa 

Family; CHvorc«d. wtlh four chil. 
drtn, aona agaa 30. 27 vxj 1 5 and 
a26ViMr-o(ddai^3htar. 

^ ^•^•fc Waa raadtngal a 
Mgh acho(? fraehman level wtMn 
ataitad tha Ce^ dMS. Now ra«». 
fng at tha high achool graduat* 



Sped*: praMranUamad only 

F.i»nch through thkd grade, ao had 



u.oblema __ 
Dropped out 
aixth grade' 

adjooLHadT' ' 
trouble with pro- 
nur^'atterjaw " 
Alaonad trouble . 
aeefng words t 
and then wTlt^ 
IhemheraeNon 



Engg 'Mater. 




through: Mary Dnta' 
Gained ccnfldence writing aen- 
tences and paragraphs, and can 
now write letters. "I couldn't do that 
beforij, I feel good ah)ut ft." 

Qoaia: W» continue In literacy 
programe and learn r-or» mr^ 
matica. "I'm hoping to Improve my 
sJutis so It my med 'jal problema 
dear up (she has Inflammation of 
her bone mamnv) I could go back to 



^ Judy Wifson 

Age: 33 r ' 

Home: Edgewood 
Family: Husband, Keith, 10-year- 
old daughter and 7*year-okJ eon. 

Weeding level: Was reading at 
the secon<fgfad<», second-month 
level when 8tafte(2 tha C£FS com- 
puter program. Now reading at c 
touft^g -^brth^.ionth level. 

Spedal pfoC::^ Suffered meo- 
talabuaefromathln^grade teacher 
who laughed ai her when ahe ««ad 
trouble rending out kjud. Quit read- 
ing after that, but gradOitted Effing- 
ham High School : 

Sraak" 

through: 
Learned to db> 

tinguishhv 
**e." and 
•V sounds. 
"Now I've read 
ftve books. Be- 
fore I woukJn't 
pick up any- 
thing.*' The ' 
books w^-e spy 
sto'tet. JudyWUeoo 

Ooala: Continuing literacy ^ 
With a tutor, and speaking before 
groups on Irtoracy programs. Also 
dotr^j art work for tho literacy new^ 
letter "Open Doors," and teachiii 
art dasaes to senfor cHlzens. 
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First class in computer literacy program 



Adults tell of shame as illiterates 

«-J*^Mn?*i!?i*«"J u*^'*!'?*^ Some ni«mb«n Of the cl M huibtnd alons durins Job bui I'm bound lo do-ir 

«J* coins to work It out to. «re bl<b lebool sr«du«tei hunti and -ke every excu« when DoHi' iprtlis filter 

*\?*'' , ' Some h«ve icork^ for lo<«l I can to uk« the application oiherJeome lo her ilde ' 

Noria«IIr, tbf nillcrate RMnufartureri or for boipluit out to the car " ^;,Mf«i. .lii^.V V «' .-• 

•du t Mid they had rartly met Some b«ve awr held jobt Judy W lald ahe hai built up in the comJS " if^r!^^ .u^ 

another adult wltb .imllar Ona tui be«a > Scout leader «n aiiortnent of ikiUi from ' were ihe ««/ . .7.7, ^t!* 

trouble*. TVo of the claumatea for more than 10 yein. Alw^i doIW many typea of job*. bS JJ", jj* •.l"! "Xrf^^ 

are relaUvti who found out they were quiet ^ itill felt ftujlMied. v«ouj aayi, ihey were ftarftjl to 

...K ..w.^. ^. .. . ..^ employer! dont 



ByZH>B DEtANEY 



A4uh Bonreadera have a few 
choice 'wordi for their con* 
muBitiei: Give ua it chance 

Stereotypea of Poueadera or 
tht ftinctionally illiterate keep 
othtnriie ikillod adoIU locked 
out of meaoincfUl job*f and 
locked out of thetr commfi> 
Bltlea, actordias Co auch peo- 
pit who art nBlthlBf tralni&{ 
At • oew computer literacy la- 
boratory in downtown £f. 
finfbam. 

The reiidenta of Efllnxbam 
and Dieterlcb and other local 
coamunitiei alto told of eraft> 
Ins • L.'6 of deception, even 
hidins^ out to keep their read- 
ins dimculilta a aecrtt. before 
enbarUns on the lOO-hour 
coaPuterlted court^ 
One Job counselor. uPon 



learnlns of an applicant*! 
rcadins dendendes, !lamffled 
• job atarcb ftle !hut and laid. 
"You can for«tt about a Job: 
recclied Judy W, oi^ of 10 
member! of the CEFS Literacy 
Prosran cla!! who wu de»> 
perate at the tjmt for wort 

Joan, a clatmatc, recalled 
bow !he had "burled myself In 
the houie. I trouldfti come Into 
tAwn unlet! I b!d ta I dldnl 
want people to see me." Othe« 
In the sTOup nodded ta 
ssr^ement when she said th*^ 

Tht CEFS prosram b'as 
broujht about a radical chanse 
In the lh*es of adult aludents, 
who are now eaxer to venture 
throush door! thai always had 
appeared closed to them, ihej 
said. 

The STOup ii tpeakins up 
lince Hndlns tbcnsclvea "In 



»- wiuuiu^ Qgwn u»i wccK, 

save most everyone their flrat other roles, yet are iionewallr'' in« but 'we Jusi need a 

chance to aisc^laie with other up by their Inability to re; i^i." a student added '"«'"'^' - 

nonwade.* „ LJequately ^ lirirf'uS her fir,t job as «0"»*«nieni. they aald 

f i\^f '''« recepilonlit and aecr^ta(y for -We were used to o?oolt 

ESL M ""L l!!"*!* '"ir* '^•'1' • the adult literacy prosram ,he tettlns us -You re d^m^ You 

know, said ^rie member of the workins la a laundromat be- bad Joined as a student, and cant do anythins.*- ,ald Car- 

S»»»« "^ose were the ihlnst I aald the boost in confidence ole "We didnl want to hear 

'^ou donl want people to '«lt worthy to do " has ralaed her aishts hisher thai We don\ need to hesr 

"J f. ^'^^ 'trotU to 1 -I'm siartlns out at the boi- whsi i*e knqw wecouldnldo^ 

i..-! *" " fin'' better work but without lom, but I'm workins my Way "T.e want to open doora^ihe 

tucceai She would brins her ^p It may uke tooth and naif said 
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Illiteracy , 

stigma of being unable to read 
is. secfet story of Gidria's life 

EdJIor'i'Mtr Than an ■ 1. ^_ 



iM2,i« "At some tue» 22,d'uTrt£, " ' " 

r««di:«rc^«„ .h* .r, J, hurt K) bid 1 didt^ 



I 

— ■■w— 19 M tJM 

from V9W, hcl I tPOt OilMM 



rwxadl&c/towtUn «b« tr« 

•ftinrtlOMlly liliunu or 1». . . . . ^ .l , - 

b«« cwMtd Willi ««iuiu«ir on. 1 kind of nude my IIKVS!^ t^**** •** 

. ^ 1 didn l Whnt to rc- 

1 



.-I'VOftH UIV VEkT* 

KcPDCBtc iOppprtnaltr « uwuti wwh 10 

Corp.** IH#r»<» tnlnlif mond »« »t.*t. 

e.x>lo«, Mtd MTtni dot*; »Ponp , to „ then 



coK^tttM- Ui«n«y c«ftur. 
th«t otMMd thl» ynr It E^ 



uaUl lU MMthi 140L had 
apMt »««t of IMT m* ttnif. 
tll«< via tu nrwttmion 
tut tiM vu dnitik tiid 
couM^Mt md. Tb* itnla 
e»tti«d k«r to drop «itiin»r 
OM rtu «f hLch Mfco*!, and 
•wiv UM7 vr« vwaiBK MtU IIQ< flsd r** 

out la BubUe Mw to ipMk *Ar^w»ri(,«Ani s itirttn 
ibMit thct/ Ihrca. Gloria U l><tM.tranl m iMrovKor 
•M of tho euUpeUa im». (•U tiM. 

Sho fottfU back la »uUr« 
tluwKh a aoMtlMaAUal lU 



A eOBBOa thtHO UM&C 

thcM adult a«»ftad«n U 
(b« auak of tocmy that Umt 
fit* to thlald Ibatr pltfht 
tnm otban la th« conuiv. 
alty or at vorfc oat et ikaaia 
or to protect thotr Jobi. B«t 
»«r« oAt*. tboy oro ^omlM! 



•M of tha euUpekoB mmwh 
b«ra pr th« nm cUaa at tbt 
cmafban llunnr Jabo^ 
•torr. Sba hat aiat vlUi 
croupt cr ivalor bUb it«> 
dcnta. aa imatbaia ehrle 
ortanbatioa. Ularacy tHton 



Haala volaaUtr llurtcr 
pvoeraa, mm tbat vaa Mt 
«vta aa tbt drawU< board 
«b«« aba atitftrMl tbi«uf)i 
alaa ytara of - ' - * 



>.d EmMb*» mlautan. . SJi 52Ito\JtSi iS 



h«r Ufa la itheoraad alUr* 
wird for tbata ttorlaa b*r 
itory. 



by BOB bUAKfty 
Pali/ Stat 



Clotla talks aboot wrlUai 
bar Ufa tiuy tcm» day. Tfct 
put would b« OIK of battltac 
back froH erlppIUf ad> 
varttty. *llh*v|b aot a 
^byticai taa la Mm tniu 
llonal MKM. • 

?ut evn ttartlnt tb« flnt 
chapur would b« a mo*. 
miaul acblmnaat for tb^ 



tlaatad S mIIIImi fUactlM». 
AUrUiitaruaadttlta. 
Wbcrtaa tb« Clay Cmukty 
MC« cowtrad la 
tnry. aba a»* baa spokaa 

bar laaraUf dUabSi^ SrifM"'*' ^^JLV"'' *«« 
fjcm.fh>«ir>tbar?.m '^.VirS^f ^VSfT: 



tw a wM« f wanted u b« m 
tWback fMi. 

, ****^**«» Itamlnfl 
irttM Ufc* uu cm Md Ci; 
f cokU rtMmb«r «rai^ tJU 
p«Mr a* m««ir tfaiMf Wc«w« I 
WMtU waka « mlitakf tUt 
•OM nftkf odkr Udi tttrs 
»ekho. TV (Mck«r c^M u* 
I tMU baataf proUm. OM «]w 

I mCy wowJdKit tatt to 
banfiy aayoM. I imj « wry 
•piaitwt cUA Tktu tiumot 
tbot kapptiwl. ttuflffttecn 

Gloria waat tferaacb 
«boot la LouUvlUa U tta 
l»30» IB tba days btfora di- 
t«rst ipadal aducaUaa 
pwcrami. Har prabUM af 
dyyaxla, wbkb kap< bar at 
tlam tnm aatiaf w«rdi oa 
a pact ar baartac a panoc 
ap<ll aut tba mubJi of 
varda, waat Qndlaiaaaad 
tbTMicbwit bar tcboot daya. 

'Ud not coaM Into popular 
•JiMUl tba lau U90« aad 
ItTOi, accerdlacto autbor 
Uanr WacCracb^a |r bar 
boak. *TUfmabout Cbildrta: 



tba day aba Ml acboal for 
t«od, iba tym waati, par. 
Haps Btodi. 1^ trtvfl witJi a 
o< tb« bopa tba 

dUcovcrcd. 
TbUUGlorla'bttoiT. 



raaMaiban froa acbooi wai 
tba cradaal proeatt of at- 
ealafatlftc praiiura aad 
tbaata that lattad bayoad 
Um day tba nftiMd to report 
fer bw" lopbomora ytar af 
kUb tcbooL 

CaatlaMdaa Paii 3 
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Illiteracy 

rruiiriti«». ilnoit ti vht 
pti»i ot iwrtmdir, li • 
f oaatn fhiridfritttc */ litff 
fj itulinti. iccirdlnf to 
Chrii B«rl • CErS I>«nonil< 
OyPirUttir C«rP lulof, 
pr*eran tflrt<1«f Tbi frui- 
batiik lUrU rr«» ihi bt^t* 
in< kiipt bvlldlAf. VTi 
III U«t U • lot •! Mr tlliMt. 
Aftir ifOv>t b«i« tiM *«u 
ciat 4« », tvir and t^if i{i i«, 
ro* f uarlsci rittrtilC" 

Ai f oU^r I fid m«rr 
•rV«. f IM«U4 I* M M 

I t*mrttm*t iJU ^imrr 
<^ tni Ml »4tv «W« M 
•vatf > Xldf riovU •"^ 
r««4 a it^nr *r i^wtt I 90C lo (h< 
^•M f iMvM iuft fvt ny htoi 

vp. in *»m4 lUiMi « ^ 10 |K« 

•MM/ ikiy tnr mt U 

TV wKeU liiM I IMJ ntvtr 

ira<)Un tftJMlt kw0 uKaX lo • 
(A t44tUt) IMi Ini^itf M lf«c 

U lh*ii dttt, Cliria re> 
cill*4, if«<lil nSuftlloa Aif^i 
wtrt nil tf iiklnf Ui ttudiftt 
U lUx It til* ift4 «/ thi dtf 
Thil Mir *Mrd lo kir ff rltitc 
tk*l iki wii • "bid Hreon.** In 
t^dition. Ikir yet uA4li{R0ird 
dytUtlt {ivt hit iroutlri «ith 
»tat«riiatioa ikllli md (Siiic 
IMnL II nidi I hi lhM(hl 0/ « 
tf i* komi wiihoul Ihi help of I 
brMlKr/ftcklininf. 

f a ^fedur wA* itoi in ik< 



Citti»t»d ttttm Picf I 



prWfrtfdfB* I had ntvtr w^ti 
<o KAod fc* 0»i» day iJwfv 

lOitf f tfOuU Koit U rUy <t,tfr 
ttkari tnd \t wo\U hav« u ^ 
V>f>w f WW tfnU f knM 

itUi IrovUf IM\ rcmtn. 

6«nfi9 cXiti^ /I took m« 0 vkiU 
lolfam. 
Nm / (Ml I Kod c* nof ofttr 

vuni iXoi I i#ai a pad ptne^ 

Mt invm tntd U a d»wii and 
Mp, Nil l\fT* vcTV fvU kkU ati 
floii to^Vr. ;k« vo«l4 itt 
d«vn on^ My lk« word «n4 ik«'4 
Iry (• loy lk« I to%U m( 
iif wA«t ik« Mid I* tit TV 
in«r( iV vcvld e* ercr and loy. 
"C^nt yM ifi tMol I>i loyttt; 
ConH yov Iff wh«l Vtai itfi,' 
0 nd f cmZd net. / ;ut couid h«( 
III iL 5o f iMvXi ^ «p and 
ffart MViv owtnd IV room 
ond I\frvin9 lAin^ and pujtN 
icrfaminf 5V*d lagt 'Htrt 
eoma on< (/ Vf UtfrvMj.' $V 
Kad lkin(i 1^ Xod M do ond iV 
vmt a>rf«d ond 4»i iVtn $V 
tidnt tno* and I didnt knot* 

Citfrii diicribiihintiriia 
ihy. Qulrt p«noa «ko did not 
talk oul loud ofttr ii a ck>14. 
Her rruilrillon la itbool !id 
hir funhrr into 1 prlviti wortd 
ti ihr «int 0^1 of hit wiy 11 
avoid roMicti. 

H'krn I tfint tvliidr (ftr 
nttttti) I wound «p iton^n; 
Opcnul IV bvtlitng or itondtns 
timt^t bf myMtr f tC«J t«JI 
totty « tvry iky pmon onyvoy 

J ton piw(M/y ttintribtt i^wu 
food lAittfL I wai Ikl ef 
pmon \f t>nrt woi lom/onf t« 
tV rloM \f «««uoiu woiojin 



IV nrnf* f wovUI IfU iVm I 
«nd<rf|oo,j ithy (Vy d««1 Iff 
iflv M w<wit yolt «rr I iV(U «y 
/atVt V4I iKflX ktnd ^ pmon. 
Hf woi 42ifoyi froc^'ty «»l K* 

I wfiil fradt tt t^it 
wVrt rvrryvfu kind knfw f 
(ovUnI ftid. It yptrt tn4. I 
<«vldnt d« IV (Un^ iVy did. 

OfU ytar. t think it w«j tV 
fourth v<or at AA* I**'. I^Of 
modf cV fim Uffinninft <f p> 
tnf Into tpf(\at cd«<o<iM. TVy 
took IV cloiiw on^ dmdrd 
tVwv II fncy Vm 6f*n (Vy^wl 
hod 100 tnany. »vl I rtn«mb€r 
eflht tthdnU Mi^v M ni 
<Ur I <m n iVi o(Vr fUu, 
'How d« v-3 ItV Urv 
d«m6 Ctdu*' fl rfoUy kiirt. fl 
rrolly tvn4 1% 

I kn«w IVt« wfiT d«7r*vnl 
Ittnti I wu iteK end a lot ^ 
Ittntl I ^91 rtol bod 1*^ tkrootl 
and lUnfi; I iXink woj 
majrbf frm^kf «n wV** iVr* 
IMJ 0 UA or toniul.Vnf I wnUd 
Mmiu. 

Al iom« tUft$ II kurf m bod I 
didnt Jbnow ifXat imj (otnf on, I 
kind </ modf *iy own tiHtf wortd 
ind t<I dtdnt wont lortipond M 
iVm f wovldnX 

Tbifl WffI r««d OOBIBtl 

•ad liifbiri • OAi ibi 11111 
rimimbin facourifid bir lo 
like up dtiwlAC - who ocfa 
itonilly iiAKd hit liiretnc 
dliibllity Eul Uareiec 
ibtlltlri w*n eort or leu 
uAdiviloPco lOhcrpti until Ihe 
'inot and tilir iti* rcnea- 
b«fi hif fridit bf lAf ivifife 

i know onf tint a iody canf 
1% /I troi tn «ry fifik $ntdt €lau, 
Ofi iV Aod art matfruU $V 
' ncouropfd mi (0 dtow / 
iK^gKt iKt rtoUy didnl know 
v>M iKt vc* dcmg by Xsvin; rut 



dfww 0 p»£tuft. bu f dtd. SV 
rrtotfd lo m« iKsl iV kn<w f 
Ml il«w 'n Ifo^in^ JV utd 
iV had a rroi rovpk tiru (firn. 
Int^ and iV fpottfd kidt tVt 
had probtfnu. $V W4I trying lo 
/Ind iom« woy that t wovid fttl 
pood. 

T^u wffk 0^ I&I Mfk (tVii 
4nlm'if wuA Ctona looAc pUt* 
« w^fk Cffo) t ttcrttd an od 
panting tltM. I low IV Udy 
IXol (Ml IfocMn^ It cni dOy and 
I pc< b«BH cnou^K. / wfnl into 
Oui mtidrmnt and (V tody tMi 
thtrf I pol 19 lattin; lo Vr I 
wonTfd <• toki pdnttnf cfaufi 
end I lUnk tXAt tttmmtd /ivm 
tKst On4 ladf dOin^ IL 

CloUl lart bii bami tifi 
iiinid a noffflal oai. evia 
wfib a iiTt* 'aailly of it{ki 
chltdfin, all of whom wirt 
ilotr Kir fatbi; waa al work 
nufh of tbi tlffl« lo auppoitlhi 
faniljf Clorli waa ^uiit lAd 
b«ll*?ii dytlixli aajr bav« if. 
f«clid bif volfa. Sb« would 
CniAl II a iblld II Umii ratbil 
U:^i ip<ak. Howmr. ahc id> 
mtiid hir fatbir a&d ait out 
0A< llm« to b< iboiia a ibM^ 
liidf r u oiki h\m proud. Sba 
lucciidid by approifhlBf a 
nunbir of p««pli it acbooi to 
(II ihitr lupport. 

ThU %Mt 9Vt ^ tharatttr far 
nt.tvt I wontfu U M bad, m I 
cot to bf « thitrUndtr Th4 Mnp 
tfUii. *tKrn U 9«t lt«n« /or nt lo 
p« out In^vnt </aU tV p4«p(« at 
ic>>ocf end pntttet. f wouldnt 
ffo ntt I rrM/mb<r tV pnneipal 
M^.n9, 'Anyonf krho U a iVfTv 
(fodfr ond inll not go «ul ond 
protlif and do IV fVm in 
frwt «/lV kids (nU not b« abU 
to t< a fVfrlfadfv' | iMntfd U 
$0 ta/t that i (Mni out. bu f ran 



rtmmbfr New If rrv^d / vol 

/n €f IV fVm »o« 
iec%li do iVn d bf ipfUtn^. and 
f fl« rmrmbtr «n4 ni^kt f 
d»dnt n4lui I tM< ip^Utnf *n« 
^ IV woMi IV rVfr krtvnf. 
Onf V tV thtrritidtn Mid M 
IV «<Vr fiKi iXot / Vid ipftUd 
It ifTon^. TV cnvd covidnt 
havt hft4 It. bm tV did 
* 2on4 ^ tV kidi w«rr *i)anf 
hav f cct u bf cVfrtMdfr wVn 
f co(4dn'l Uom, TVii pMpU 
wM (Old tAin^ «boU wu, t»mt 
(MTff my /TKHdi uKo t had 
Mptd, ftJif vmput funf Ut4 
rm. TVy d»dnV know lAot tkof 
wrt iiyir^. 

I diini fvm Ikmk I tooutd p« 
to cktiiTk b^•ala< onf l^ wlifii 
I iM« iiOKitM r a (ady Aikfd n« tv 
row u ikioYb and I «ai< *| 
<an1 ffo^ end ( ifovldnt want 
to bf (mborraiMd.* Sh4 MidL 
"Wia ."Ml com« 0^ ia,* 5 V Md« 
fn« «und «p in/wt efrmyfin. 
Tf art Wfrf roQtnfl down my no. 
I (Mikfd MtiortVnr end waiUd 
homf and I thauthl I MKt mn 
p« II iktffcb «nd Ifem eboitt 
COk. I didnt tAink I wouCd mr 
bf abtfurfadtV 0(bt< 

Staci bitioatai liuoas U a 
laaputir lltiriiy proffia. 
Clorli kat <«ao acraia a 
nuffib«r of rouafir ibtldrcn 
l»dir «ttk (eamlrx dliublUUf a 
ibat biflla ibitr patiati ind 
liatbfn la »hi did kir pirtAti 
and liiikir> Oa« of bir 
dreiai li to work ia iouumI* 

lAt 

Out (/iV Mfdfft tMn^ te 
Mp a ikitd tfofn and ovmom^ 
{low) ulf-num. Yew rraUy f^M 
d«nt kndfrefand i^kai'i fotn^ 
on TV U*sff ^ /ftU bod abo«t 
Kmttlf and rant took «p and 
font mskf ^ifndiAip*. (t'l goinf 



lo bf iXot TCMk fno«v mooenal 
Korx^ TX^i irky / tiunk. tt$ M 
m;>onant /or uKod iy««fMl U 
find ovt %thaCt cv^a*" t. 

HVn / pot l« hitK uhMt • (Ml 
M mbarroufd. AU lV>M rWI 
iwf bwiU «9i fticki (vncb 
brrak er <f iM )ui a f tit* bffok f 
wohZd pe Inte tV h»mt ac rMi* 
and lUdf o«t /t pot u « yoM My 
•op^omoff war wkfn H MM tfana 
M p« bock M Kbool I ivJC 
co«ldntltfn41«iL 

I wentfd M ft4f in kMoC bul 
tV pnuwi iM« inild< ma. AS 
tVw wart bviti «> and f iuC 
cottldnt kvUU «. f dtdnt knotf 
y a b^ rikfd in« tui f iMi 
Coinf 10 dMl ifOk k, wMl tVy 
woJd tMnk <f w y I loU tV« f 
hadtUipnUtm. 

U}itopKom*rtttvUit6»timt 
u p« bock U Kk«0( «»d 
mom la^ "SVl not /riUnf wftl' 
5V laid aoTCftkmp to fwy/siVr. 
TV tAiv e( Uli, I had hm 
/botfieUlXcMKonL 

Hi <«m4ina]idt«tim«b<iMt 
fotni t«:«^eb<ttt*m«/l 
dldn*. r<t » end ft 1* atAooll 
pot tnd Jtartfd M cy and 
M< . wnU «S (k«9f yrari and 
/fit imbarretifd bfcaKii f 
MKldnt n*l' I Mid Idtdnt raff 
ifhd tthippii a«. 2 M«int fetv 
M p« back TVA w«i Vkt fim 
tbna k4 hHV. Ttvt tamt u Ml 
fy«l and / i«ard kbn |0 tn tV 
•tk^ room, Hi wot cnpry at 
tV Ithact lyitfm and •» enrK f 
ikMk, «t tk«/a(t V didnt fenoWL 

Nf only tMKt M tkM gndt, m 
V knrw trKot U worbki not ta 
rrad loftt. Hi knfw irHat f wot 
««(np ikrowpk, I tXf^ thtp an 
rtMiufd Iket IVtv imi prttnert. 

Tomofrev UrlAtai an idult 
lllilirila. 
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Illiteracy- 




TVTT? VtW IfcMf. Ml «W« lk« rrMMft tofMM 

UMi^ t^ff,*^ • •»>^«*«^rt*»;r*w»»wM k . 

TW A>k WfMM «« b« IkM iNdf MMIfMM 4m« MMf^ ««^Wm« tniTlS Cvlln* tb« •Itll 




Ff'MMp^M/Wi^l.MUa? vMcTriniMUVZL..^ ^**Tfr2'*y«^»*** W». »»Vr. I 

. mTi^M^^i^,^ rnuis^rji:^^^ sisjsiri;::^;^:'?' c^Sr*;:i'.t^js2r5 

MfMi.f«^vffw.fci OM»<uiw»wft»M»». fcrJ!It.i*S*!iL''t^* 

♦*.i-»^vu.M«iM u*^uaj?:^stTK:t vi^rr' * 
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3 fi'iJiT. 0<i<>fc<i 1, 1'^ftS 



loria- 



rwH'-Hsi What Is dyslexia? 



www Vtik «k« IHtaMt 0»- 



•n*4»l it*k*» iH*ti*« *n»nH mmSt*u — tMp^ 



*M «i« M iPUHHi pw Mft»«»l lt*k*» lH*tl*« *fy»nH »m*HU m »« »r 



— mf^mifA n.|i,,i. y 



«»b«(*M« 

..MM* iKM fv<r>«i« &« kMM U • 

^ .^B.^ w I -* •••w*^ %ttVM «f M t»« fteaMM«i 

IZT1^^^&A2fi^ •♦••rtMHI w¥3t Fr*M*M •*» •* kMf>M U IMcWrt •rMwtV 

Tr^-?V*g.^ J ?!T? . — t«M vmIm •tMH- lac ***** 
. u ■ f »Lj |i I im Trr **** ^JSJiil*' **'*t3l^III •*•****•• ** ***** iSi*** 
^f^M^wC MMVM? ri^^ S«*M km VMM* «M ««» I'M In ta m* >° 

- - .m mTu. L\^STul »• Dm tM« «/ kOM mC M«M 

if«4M«ln<t ''^ *• fffy * ** T1>«0iMDr<l«il«t«cMr 

Wt /HI « MM *Vr m fU **S^2ni-2. u _*v ^ lM>M« «l W TM» HA. ••»• 
M Wmw* Mm fM m» M "•WH M4. *m*. "!»• OrtM 

1 M* ntfvMtf Im4j km ,rr!!g .?T!> Dyt«««U fMl»t> ItllMli 

»«vM Mt iwn M M u« fi2*'V.»fT2"!2 VS^ ^ ■MM*y»44MC.«»iM»M. 
' '^a* «H M- 'JSTmwII- »S?MM^*J2 UMrMMi.m.«w» 

'**Vi'^:!iSr^I2 Mffi23rT^iM£T«.TSI 



rr: illiteracy 



%*^rt-M.M-..^ 'iiSuis:^;;^^ nru'i%:L-2,':r: 

lX n^ yn rTtyrVrf IWW t*i H U Mb»^4«M M^H^M «F«»Mi« l*M»M 

M«1 Ml ti»iL IAm «M« M mm IM«m MM«4. K«« M4> ftiWMwt M< • *M V 
Z^^^J^TLm; •ffMlJNilllMM.fpMK- >M fW.MMr^UW M IM 



Gloria's message of hope: 
Disabilily can be overcome 

E^twr^ M«r A* MU«»<»< k«M««#l l« IW IMT pM« iM ( 

ttjM»rM»t«uiMTtaekMiM< ««Jl-*-i*it»* 

«nM mmUm irt k*- KM*. vkM m*ni*4 CImU U 

tt M i^MUMtOr ni» IM fkM frtut«c *•* 

*oM. TkJ« b tw UM u • • r^*tt U, cu»i« *'^*^*;*' 

MrtM W lUfiM ikMl «k« «4M«MI<tM.Ml«l»Cir1 
tktflM«M t*t*4 kr M« tfM r^»»l«l| OMMIM*/ Cm*.*!! 
mlMM M |k« MMOM U IIIMMTK*)Ml>M*»M%«4t4 

M*n«M kM iMMCr M M*d fM »MiMi • MHMMt «•• 

IkM^ »• M< 4.1 U« CIf» «M * Mt» M«M«M-lN*rMj^ 



OMMtMkl Cm»> * UkMMHT • 



fi M M Mf«M«M *^ 

•«««N rfMlrMiWM«r 
«C*Mw.,»«lkMMf^«M«- - ^ .., 

UMM* k, 71kM\ IMP |r»« •» m4 ««M1«J 



Vk* «tM ImUm^ M tatM (MM tktfiitl MM M 1^ 
1^ MM" MMW »WUW»«rW^-|MM^ M|**»PtMMl.W*IM#^ 



fUM lMM*M 1rt >«f IM- 

4m<0 4m« «« rW^ Tm* M^ 
•Ml Mtf M |M iMfMfi V 

cutu ttm u immW m «i««(u44riiMM«tM>k^ 
M4M4Jwitki«HMak«i»k Tm tM> «ii*MMiW 
««tt«IflWk*« imm«>'**m ' ^ 



M4 ■ fclTM-IThMfci . H H« i>*« tk*-! |«4a< M UMf MM«rMtMi««MrM 

,TltirtfrilJi»7t "in MM.' kM • MMfk ItoMM m4 Ml 

tJT^Z^T A4 br M kM IMikW M« M M^k^aM*l««Mk«jHM«i 

* ir<*7f. 111.,.., wt^,rtM:;yc3ia^^ tsrfj^.^^jri 



K*>M« M«tM M MUMWk tkM CmJ* M 8M Imm Ct^ - - - ^ 
iH*tMy UmIm4 »<m» IkM a>«irM>M«kkk»UM«U. f«>* 
IMt M«<tai. Mitf ttM Mll> IV»rt » . 



MMMtRMtM »r»> 

tUlM M*MM MMOV t 

OlMte M kM MO 

•f kMl m4 «mhW t* v 
««rM •HkMt r**4li(. H 

»t*M MMlMM «kt* k4 

•MiM 04 M*»m4.'U«^ I 

MMtr 4)aMM( ri«i" 

• mmm mm 1 tMliM 

yMt m4 CkfM MH ■»< M«a 
CUM UU. ■ trv U« HMi« 
vk* kMi M<« ■ tflffmM* M 
CtMtet lUW HMl W«ftMUj 

QlMUMMiL 

TkM U lk« WmI «k«»«M U 

iMf (MtT 

B«MM* N«W M4 awrtW 

WU M^ I k«4 IW MMMM* 

MMl W 1^ iKM<Mn« IkM I k*4 
t^c^ Mm. Skf «Mw M M ** 
tUi ^Cl M >Ml mmW mm> 

H WM>Ml I M*M «l 



Umi UMM CV»H« vW* 

kM««« I MMkM IM AM 

«toM U tk« M»M**« 

»*•«< ftWrA <<M«M» *l <k« 

Iti i«k«rit«fy. •til 

• Ht<4 «llk OUli* Mtt 

QftiyHf M k<U4toi k* 

MM* Mi •*Mt<l< • CCA, 

«« irk »k« rM«W«4 M Hlf D 

• M IMM ClUf iMVrW Ml 
•fUfkarkMi 

tVf M4 I MM* pmtUt 
Um k^ tM ttaM m4 

M««f kM« >W MMM* >* 
tt»04»m4 fttmrn^k Mlk «.* 
( Um« tW A « IM • fW<«< I 



t || III ir Uff «««« IM i* ^MM MMfk M M« MW«»M 1^ 

m4 iTMf MaMM. If Am M4 
MM « tkMM IM I *i mJ M M 
« <lMI Mt 1 Mil MOA' 



«k*« Itj^ Mi 

tk« M« KMmA «_ — .. 

*• iiiMM. «mu mo* Mi 

■ iM.* O* WmMT «M M tMlM >ll 

nm*m.\*M. Otrrt* mM ik« m* m mmpvI* >» »«« 

r^M|. <M M< 1*^ A I wtM m t» «Am UMt «M 
M«>*li IUm «mW mm- cm* m< MkM rMM M kMt » 

• !■•* IMI Vllk AM <U «MMM M-* K. ITl >M( M- »• 

«kw*tl«. , • «Mr ^ 

tun iM* 9M Ik tk« HMi 
«r«.«klckWMftMkkMlk«« •«« 



(Ml f«isWMr MM* M rM» I 

Mir£Mir#<f«MMM,f «mMM« < 
M M fMT CCD MM TWM : 



■4M M Mf t M • Mt. M< 

kM« f l«4«4 kf^ Mr>«M« IM* 
*m4 V •■ tM awM •«» TV« 
Mr«r WW M ImI «l M. W I 
M M M il Um. 
Xp#*V (M 4f ■ wM IM ^ 



M«M«M CiMlk • Wi^M Wm4«mmm **r5i^l^S^%St 

U»M.M«.U«.k«* A»mU4«< 'kMAMtMlMUMNMlMM* 
tM «M*tf ^« ^ CM MM* «f tM r t U lM fM M UwMl 
IM «M * MM« M f^. IkM Wk«kM4M«MMl*fkMM^ 
MkM»U«i. U«MMUMtaE(r 

'Al IM M i t ol ofc *>* kM MMMM^MJL 
M«y 4t > MWi<L. OMtf Oaki 
fk«*(M ta kM kMUlr M • 



M CImU b U » h H *MM «| kM 

A«W if ijjjii Mw« wttk CM | M « M «* 

I M h I?7tt WtkMiMM Km» kM Bwl ««f> 



WWmmt «k#f NMM^ fM4 If 
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^htl&yvttl^ L'aify Untoo — Monpay. Mat liW 



:One woman's struggle to open 
ithe closed doors of illiteracy 



^ - (or «VM 2) mSm 

, aftfXlstdCli^lkHrKTvtarws 



TkM •!« *• nm tlMC >4 

k*«« Tn>ic*«««aU«c)>r««i4 I 
lMt*JlM«ci la iticadM Ik 
»M ta aocy M *^ KtMOk 
•M ■■17. 1 Mnk, M M bn M 
MMllaa*/ 

w^*, k«c cUiMa< ^ ^/ikila c«m- 

KKal. WmCO MMW4 » *iM Mf 

a*cr ct*rt ftM c»i— fc«t>< *tt 



aM >a>art»i. 0m 



— r/ If*— • 



I Wr MM k« *a ftmthmK 
v> «m w% wm^r «M v<M lha wu caBe4 ad 

b ^ ; — r — ^ ^ ^ J 

w»lka4 aM af *aM in4 «*m 
kama. MoU*! I CMl CTta M » 
cWtft lava akM C«K I « 
«*1 *l«k I «okM a*« la ikM » 

TkaMk *• LoaitHDa tclNal 



. M«*>»**uWiaw»<m<w>«WL, 

• • TMCkm. «Ai«>«f« af tt» k«v 

• Wt iM ■« <tri>^ la y- 
CU <«icM«iul p«»c««a«, tAM I V 

' c«iM ImyMCiit iMr aM l<fl 
: W »U* KhotK AttoHift 10 Wm. 
. iKt. «M kft ^ «U ••■ 
■MM iM laja J ctoaiiaMl (nn. 
- •! uft ta 

<«• alovc «x yoUcM kocau* t 
«u • ««nr f(*MM« cbtt. Al MMa 
tuttt « hn ka4 1 4106,1 tao* 
wkM VM sa«cM. I imJ* My 
latK awU in4 if I Mil »M » 

af tf>a werf M ky ukM 

ta tcxMA tAor idMel. Wm- 
tici M(M ta »«rry •«« k^ ato*^ 
iIumM (iJU Kt4 kaf tMWUy ta 
a»J- w uw4 ««r<t a* • Ht* w 



ta MM aa i» tf>a mu 

tr*** Itvci *4 taCMM WdT **■ 
ceanjci ky «ia« M Nac1ic4 
k^k Kkoei H(f kV<«iic(m wm h 
M d^MM lav *e fcn ika 
MMal kM«a ti<T oar* rWnlt 
ar Mf »KMn t/Mf ftar IfttfMkM 

''tiV OAO sad ka mm 
ta tiM I k(h ta Ma If I tfOi^ t«t 



a 

caaMal N*4l' I uM I Mai CM If 




fa«<4 a MTQM ly^em *lMk I 
wa<kMM )f-wMaa>. 

AAm a^^a<^tftMaM 
frM^ W««Irt*«il»i«»a«(tal 
• Arhxf'i kctMt M i<t 11. T»a a»< 
lovH krr M lacw} tWrt 
tariff h tffM*4 k(f M afrnrw- 

tatcr. (M m9ttit4 t UairnDa 

HAVMO CHVOKEN CCU- 
POUNQEO Wiak*' fr* tf krr. 
iKf ^»t«u airf «MM<n At 
*«*t«tta«<-*«Mf br •»►- 
ta«Ka1it»«.1 'Mrw 

»«A af ker M cMota. («ka 

**• Hti c JCQl t>T«f *M k(C 
WJ tot rtitt <w«a>l ^ nmt . 

KkMl r««CMa| hKtMC I ((k 

rlor I *M worAli of k(y«( My 
Ma koMtvark 1 104 la 

k«*l kOCMTM I COiMll N*l ft« 

wit.' 

Dm la M artrokdialiti iMkiki 
af *tT*i'> WMJn w«tM M w 



tni. k<W« Cnl-|f*4t n*t 

Ot<m*« CWrt K«7AM •^*(« b 
Ot«M k* ftkli^ i>i4U ika k 
wny prefix h ♦*(« (ocJi yoMi 
f« tUO hwKt af Wvwcboi^, SI 
mc>*4 Mi KtfltfaiN t»t 
nf»3j MWi #>« im4cp«I coaf 

Wtidei. «ka (wMrty 4tfMb< 
k«n(tf u • iky, 9^ pmvk *k 
cmW a«f P*ak pM>tc ^**€itj I 
»• cyi. kaa ktako) a<rf af k« « 
ynrV«a«3 afc^MMM 4i 

* Am^lCmwtl BACK I 
Mil ifi «M »<MMg *<» kait 
•ItlMI MrtPrMy. WMcka kM kM 
•kit w k« *MM af »t«a 
•Wa ta H»d iMt aM ka* 
aMc w Ka< k>«il l> &M af • 
a> <a «ft. IM Mty nottrt 

k«0C0Af»4Ml 

T«4»r. WjMiet tervM M 



,,k(« iMtfMla *( r«M 
MytUtofy M kM » anvaack 
1 HPMCttr «tka *M tuck*! • 
■laf CKWtit »i yt*ai n y ttatiL 

TM ir*ck«f M Ml lum «« 
kallutwid aavad w *«rt •«* Ma 
ky HfMi •« tialkg«* ^ tt«W 
aM vol ciiM*, f rt t ^' j aen^K* 
W tOtf aitd Id I S (mm «M 
clH«.*(k«aaM 

WHAT TfUOOUtO TMI 
Mil kfMkftwa t k M WMtti* Ut 
af WatrKj vm *• fm ikM kc*. 



Aftff twkkti • a M aa 
•a* Mar M ■{« 4} #4 *M 
toral » M Uwtcy CknfMff 
Uwabc Ciwcr ki CflktkM*. 
wk(f« (W faklty lMMa*a4 htt 
fUC^ IM wMti^ iMi *kt)« 
tfMlta^ria|k*wwafVMt lc«m- 



Tcfw Kmh WANO ki Douk 
m4 WU3I la Otivy M U^ft t j 
apiatl Partxy 

ATicf KX'«>{ kM rm tUMtf wri 
KalnKTWl" «r r*at Simaa I 
a M ticw k M «i»t i 

TMajftot*. tht v«a mmm 

Siwf McMr^ kM tcwr ki k 

rKK^eM XaKtJ ltf*f M actM* 
a4|t< her •ccomfl«AmcMi t 
*CN*a| k(( M »iiMtf»p>«»J t<t£ 
afkttMkwWautfMykA* 

WkMHOM 

WNikt MW< *ji rvx Ul 
St«Wi UwiK • 1 ksi a ^te« 

M» ^>><«l>l(*awcruikitf>tli 
•fiqr <MM aM wJi k« aM^t 1^ 
win«wi *M jtM M *< war aiaia 

•aytfaowJMWiMM Mykfta 
Mft4 ki Mwal miomI caMaaitf 
Mtrur 

AS SHC THAVCtS w M<a 
» acMota. <Wtk(i aa4 cW 
Wankt < t«al k (o tpK* 
ko(« M aOtMt vk* art i&tcn« > 

ikarwl k<« KiMaoay 

1 hta w McVOt My frMTh 
a t >< H i>t «««« i ikva My mart 
'AH an4 k kc (>««• yoa iM 
ar4 }M *>a rw4,kMo<k aM h wt 
kt a^cMai w yw.' (kUm. r TX* tk 
uA. 

'AJtet aik(*| (ar k<V. t wt 
akia to Off* M* *oor| M My tA 
Jaon Aat kW kna cW4 (or ar* 
^ yean kKiwie «f My Mkarac) 
TW li *a M<«U(f I vaM m kn* 
tartkMt Ami iM mwmU iMrf 
I frttiM w«U rf faM aM itod 
' - -ktany«wrKl 



CEFS reading program helps 
area residents fight illiteracy 



VV)i«ft tfw wal ■ tmal tfA} tht w»S *«ri>»rm«d vttM 
(ft* M»A(M cfwcA wil MX aM k> ftkd Iht icro- 

VI I «Ad itlA ItoU COdl Todiy. W«SM t&VM hW lll<fVMV 

In o<i]«r k> bln0 Nip* k> otf^a wi hinlcj{p«4 br 



KaaaBy fikKrata ar hcoaWa af 
•t»<AC M • MiK-inda It*t4. ae* 
grfai^wCErs liKfK7 DMaetw 

ta ««*«r M c«NlbM *4 kW- 
kaf. WtdrWi Imm kMt napM 
< aiwM H i iMTi ««i<a| «ia 
MM (Im ytart *Mwt* *4 CWS 
EM aaMkOwwuMnrCaiyi'kiar. 
*<7M««I /**<a< ky 

RtaoU Sacitwy af Sou UCtcncy 

JfMC 



•a lTadl^4Uy «f I Mcracy <«m 
9«M kar«a| <M«M wkKHapCM 
•9 (a E/Ttatiun yur ija^ I 
CWTfMly apt* u *a Umm *t» 
Mctf kc V.I* k jTMi ko« w ru4. 

THi CO praffM c*«wi E/r<« 
flUM, Cby. r*7ta«. Skc%| 
HoaWit. Mo«';«««7 and 0»U 
tlaacMMKM. 

AMOwtfMf M #M lacracy MM 
tfkwMr (ar Skci^ Cawxy Bcra 
£tAA(r| An/ *■« tftrta antdcM 
(mm SJ<c»7*«il* »»0 ar« arttcMl 

af •aMa«t«*<afiinik«k )0i A 
a^ar tn4tm H 1 jm* ki kto 
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CEFS Uleracy Director Ch.is Boyd [\eV) and Shelby County Literacy Coordinator Bemi Sar>d- 
berg (right) stand beside Gioria Wattles, a 45-year-okJ resident ot Clay County who recently 
learned how to read and write through the CEFS Meracy program Wattles ise to describe herself 
as a chy person who avoided eye contact others beca jse of her tow self-esteem, caused by 
dyslexia and an illiteracy problem Today. Wattles serves as a spokeswoman on the war against if 
literacy by sharing her sto^. 



Gloria's letter 



Shclbyvilk, "There are 600 tutors 

within the seven Cr'^ counties 
i with a touU cnroltmcni of 638 stu* 
' dcnis," 

Since the literacy pncnm is a 
' non-profit organizalion. voIur::er 

assistar.^e and donations are vi'ul. 
, according to Sandberg. In &d(*ition 
, to volunteer tutors, the p - jiam an 
I be supported in this area by dona* 
' tjons. advextisemcnl^ and supplies. 
' •CurreniCEFSnecdsincludeob- 
i uuiiing a TV and » VCR system io 
I train students and teachers. 
j could also printing services, as 

well as transpt^tion for the stu* 
I dents/ Slid SAndbcrg . 



"Why I am happly to leam to 
read: So I cm read tJic Bible, so I 
can grow vp msid^ and not be a lit> 
Je gtrl and sctrcd of the wcid and 
Ufe; so I can wnie leuers to fncnds. 
and read books for myscl*'' ^nd talk 
to those who i^'t read and try to 
help them to understarul wh^. it is 
like: and wnie my liff. story so it 



might help someone to come out 
and get help for ihcmsclv&». and so 
I can help those who do read to un 
dcrstand what it is like noP to know 
how.* (This was the first hand-writ- 
ten letter written by Gloria Waiiles 
of touisvillc. III. v.ho attends liter- 
acy classes sponsored b,' CEFS, a 
commorJiy action agenci.. 



SPECIAL TO CLAY COUNTY ADVOCATE -PRESS 

^^7^ WUSI/TV 

IrV Brocdcostm^ Service RELEASE FRIDAY. FEB. 10 OR 

\j\J\ Southern IlL^ SATURDAY PFR 11 IQAQ 

Pest Office Boz430,0{my.IlhrMs624SO :>«IUKUA.. ^?8. H. 1989 



CLAY COUHTY RESIDENT FEATURED ON WUSI-TVS "FORUH 16" THIS WEFK 



Gloria Woffles fo be fecJured on WUSl-TV 



Arcs midcnts wjQ hive i tpcdit 
opporttrwty to u.t bow (he literacy 
.profmm an he^ lidivi(&ub this 

11 

Cl«fU WilHet. I t«*Urille 
mi<J<nt who Is • student la the iduU 
liltricy program of CEFS, in E£- 
flnshim-bised orjtniiition 
working (o iTiprovelitfricy krtb of 
p«wa in I scv«n<ount]r i/ta of 
scuthcsstem IIIimU. ^t-'M be the 
rcsturri pjcst of Tooan It" on 
Salurdiy. Feb. 11. and Sunday. Feb. 
llBc4hthowtwUJairat> Mpjn. 

The show will explain how Wa ttl«* 
began her «udy in the CEFS 
Uleracy library. TV bbrwy. now 
ap<)f>«<hirg Us fin! wnlvtmry, 
provides oppo«tuniUe» (o retdinf 
d'rtdeni kndirlduab to Improre 
ttftrreadins skills. 

Zii a toochins wind-up (o the 
fingnm. Wattles wUI read oq the 
aircfwofhrrfint letters she wrote 
foUonvinf her studies « i the Utency 
Library. 

Also appe«rinf cn the profram 
art Chris Boyd. literacy program 

dtrectorfor CEFS; Mary EUenLtitz. ~~ ' — ^ fcMMgW»*^— PSMM 
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Congressman visits literacy lab 



By BOB UtI-\NEV 
Djity News bufT 



The enthusiasm of te«n and 
adult students at a coraput«r 
literacy laboratory provides a 
clear sij^nal of the n«ed for the 
procracn. a conCt'essman said 
after a visit Friday. 

Terry Bruce. D Olncy. was 

(impresjed by the e- ^ jsiasm of 
^jne student m p ular who 
CO lad encouraged hi.i. t. come to 
2 he Efrmcham literacy center. 

A hiih school r^aJin:; de* 
2*elopmcnt class that neets 
^here daily added /nolher 
^tronc endorsement, with some 
^.lenbcrs asking for more such 
' j> enters "so it ;;'A» people's at< 
(2 ention" 

CEFb Economic Opportunity 
Corp. offtciab. the sponsors of 
the lab, jl)o discussed w ih the 
Illinois congressman the need 
for fundini; to kjep the center 
open in the future. They said 
• some students in the seven 
counties served by CE.^ ire 
restricted to one-on-one tutor- 
inc because of their distance 
from the Effinfiham center 
^1 A stjte grant helped the Ef* 
^ Hngham agency acquire the 
^ Intern^tionjl Business Ma* 
chines Corp. system. Principles 
of the Alphabet 1 teracy Sys- 
tem 

High school students said the 
lab was helpful m part because 
the touch-screen co" uters al- 
lowed them to u at their 
own pace, without a teacher 
pressuring !hem 'o complete 
their worV. 
C I "I can read without someone 
getting on my caW one teen 
i told Bruce of the difference the 
Ub has made "I cjn fead and 
understand what I'ni reading; 




An £«tn<jhanr, Hsgh School student $hc>ys U S fiep 
T6«y Qmce. r«tt,.<Junng thd co^ressman's ws«t Fnda/ 
hew ccmpoKfS at the CEFS Luerac^ l^bo'atcr/ are 



he'p^n^ students sharpen jie>r read^ a&ii<tes 

Bob 0«lan«y photo 



r.o'v ■ 

Bruce made his first visit to 
the computer literacy bb at 
o^e student's reque!.t on the 
on >tar anniversary of its 
opentni; 

The Olnt»> natuc told stu- 
dents he learned how tv^tl non- 
readers may hide the truth be^ 
Cju>e his closest high school 
friend did jU)t that all during 
school 



Later in the day. Bruce met 
with students of an EfTingham 
grade school and t.iscuss<pd his 
life in Washington. DC. and 
issues of interest to education 
Makin? the rounds of ch» 
ro^Tis at East Side Scho'^f. 
Biucc said students and 
teachers nay exp'*ct to s.:e 
more cmphj>i$ on preschool 
programs jnd more as istance 
for^\tud-i>rs to dlttnd colleg** 



He also said the country 
could see more funding for 
education in general under the 
Bush administration George 
Bush had campaigned with the 
( romi^e of wanting to be the 
education president 

' One of ihe things the presi 
dent IS talking about that's 
rvaliy important is presLhool 
edtirjiion," the congres»mdn 
said 



oo 
o 
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Community Action is making a dilTerence for 
Doris Dom 



*Wbca I quit high school, ocbody tried to stop lae-teacbcn. 
pruxipJ, Do6ody. I £0( t2>c reding ndbody eirod vvbclbcr I 
iciracd of ccU* Even without a high school dipYoiiiJ. life was 
^oiog preOy wcH Tor Doris Dom, at least until list Decciobcr. 

*Wbca my busbaod IcA mc 4i>d my three daugbim, I dida't 
Iu]ow what to do, because I'couldn't read. Oh, I codd pay bills 
afld ihlogs, but I couldn't fUJ out a job applicatioo. Whcocver I 
bad some Tonos to nu out, I would take soocooc with me.* 

Doris Dom is oot alooc, ooe in five AcDcricaos Is fiuKtioo- 
ally Qliierate. Fomuoaiely, Doris was able lo earoQ in the literacy 
program at CEFS EcoQ0m3cOpporrjm'ty Corp. m E^iugham. 

CEFS has one or two computerized literacy laboratories La 
the state. Workio^ with hi^ :cb touch-scroen aod ioteracD've 
video disk computer :echDotogy, studccls Icam to assaiale 
sounds with letters, let!£rs with words aod words with seatcoces. 
The lab builds literacy, compilcr/typiag sV=Us aod seJf-^stccm. 
As Doris says, 'Anybody tan type, but now that I Imow what the 
words mean, I get cold chiUs.*' 

What does the future ooty bold for Doris? Sbc is prcsco'V ' 
enrolled b the JTPA job trainlag program, also offered by CEFS, 
where she is bu3ding skiUs and coofidcrce for her reentry ioto the 
job market. 'Without CEFS, Lord, I doo'l know where I would 
be. I'm now looking To' a good job to keep me and the girls 
goinK- We've also started a support group for other lilerxy 




00 



program graductcs.* Doris asd other graduates are thinking about 
startiag a magazine called Open Doors to give others the courage 
to come aod e^pcrkoce the "cold chills* of literacy. 

IVople like Doris Dom have much lo contribute to our 
society. All they ask for is opportunity and encouragement. 
Illinois' community action agencies arc committed to generating 
these opportunities and creating the confidence diat nukes a 
di/rereoce in the lives of people ld:e Doris Dom. 
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Local (iteracy student rises to the top 




BrBOBDELAN'EY 



Jj<jy W^ttoa tptMnQ to a crowd S*%Pi*/* CEFS t««r»:y F»* »t 

b/theL«*f»tyVa6r^««f»ofAm»->c« . , „■ c i 
AmyS»tl8trpho1o 



Only monlht AHcr impminC 
upon bcr ucontJ'Cride riidtnt 
I«vcl. Judy Wilton it finding 
oulfbc'f a prclt)'cood wTitcr. 

The Ed{cwooH woman's ct- 
tijr topptd a nttiO&k* compclt- 
tion for ttudcntt of Litcrtry 
Voluntccrt of America pro* 
{rant and will be featured at 
tb« orca&Itatlon't national 
conferescc thit week at Al- 
buquerque. 

C£FS Uterary TrozTin. the 
local afTilIate, alto honored 
YTilton Saturday at a Literat: 
Fett at Villace Square Xlal) in 
Fillncham. 

Wilson, a ciemb< of the first 
computer Iiboratco' clatt of- 
fered b) CEFS. had reluctanti) 
entered tbe LVA li^rite for the 
World contett uUb^n etu> on 
the lubject "\^'h> I'm Happ) to 
be Leaminc to Pead" It «at 
Judced the top entry in Ihe b«* 



{inner category. 

TTie firtl -t^Iace priie it a $?00 
T^orW Book Enoclopedia 
CEFS'i Lilerat) Projram a!io 
will recene the tame prfie. 

Here it Wilton's ttta>. jutt 
at the had written and tubmU- 
ted it: 

"I had k«ap my readinc 
portum from e\er one I wat to 
imbarut and to deprctt berate 
I ean*( {el a job to help pa> \he 
blllt and readed to m) Ms, 

At my huiben Job there ui 
ttto or three men *at killed 
£0lnf from *ork or coinfi to 
*ork. • ^ ^, 

That ni£ht I *at wharhinc 
ibe neyt and here there a 
mar kJHeJ jolnj to ^or*- 1 
ttaned 1 /inj Ididntno*hat 
I would ''o If Keith (ber hut- 
band}«at kPIed 

I could noi pa> the bill and 
keep m> home and there is no 
Mai I rould pro\ided for .n) 
Udtttall. ■ . 

Thin I knew I had to do some 



thins about it. 

A day or too later my tltter- 
ir^iaw called me She told me 
there «at a lady at her church 
that «at come to teach a com- 
puttr clat If I T at interretted 
to call ber 

I (ril m) leeth and I call her 
But I «at so scared, but I 
talked for a few minett be for I 
knew it latted for a full one 
hour. When i hung tip I « at 
tick. I had csade a appointment 
to tee ber and the clats. 

So the day I want I was 
talred becaute I had a bad 
experienced with a teache'. So 
when I went to the appontment 
I aln^ottdfd not go in but I did 
Befoy I went in I seen some 
(member of ber) family tome 
out of the door I did not no she 
couldnl read The first da> of 
tchool she was subpiie to see 
ne But «e hecame partner In 
class ^ was so glad that I did 
go I bad made good friends knd 
inpro*ej[^roy reading _ant I- 



ha\e nrore ronfitndcss in my 
self 

I ha\e rejVd Cnt boos for 
thf Hrsl time in j lift and 
know I am working with a 
teacher one on one reading 

The> tesied me the first da> 
of class at second grad second 
month thin I «as tesied at the 
last day of class and I had 
improved to fourth grid six 
morth and I wont to learn 
more 

I have beer able to tell ether 
people and I had sp'vck on TV 
and radio and out in public 
We ha\« a suporl group and we 
are workfng on a news mafazen 
called Open Doors for all 
teachers and people witb 
reading probin 

I am doing tbe art work for 
the m.gaien and I am teaching 
aits and cr'*fts to the senior 
citisens I '4 ant tc open doors 
/or others and 1 Vnow I ba\e 
open doors for me and I will go 
-on — Jud) Wihen 
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Judy wnson. a 34-year-o!d Effingham rasident. takes lime out 
with a book foltowing a recent interview. After nearly a year in the 
CEPS Ut -';j';y Program, Wilson has improved her reading level — 
which was previously that c, . second-grader - to the fifth-grade 
equivalency. • • ^ 
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.Literacy volunteers have ceremony. 



6/ Bob howtfton 
U you can read this story then 
you will be ab!e to appreciate 
those that help others who can- 
not 

The Literacy Volunteers of 
America held aa appreciation 
ceremony here at VCC on May 16, 
to recognize the students, the 
staff, and resident tutors involv- 
ed In the program here 

Mr, Dave Thorns, VCC Educa- 
tion Administrator, opened th^ 
hour long ceremony with 
remarks about the inception of 
the program here at VCC. He 
stat^d that approximately one 
and onc4uV years ago he was 
contacted by Chris Boyd, 
Literacy Program Director for 



South Central Ilhnois about the 
insUlIaticn of a literacy program 
In the institution. Mr. Thorns 
sUted that the t[ming could not 
have been better for a program of 
this type because of the lUmcL" 
Department of Correction* em- 
phasis for helping the academical 
poor readers within the prison 
system. 

A joir.1 agreement was reached 
between the institution and Jan 
Casey, the city of Vmd^ilia 
hteracy coordinator, and Chris 
Boyd to have student ^''-i/s at 
VCC to bf come literacy 
volunteers, 

Mr. Thoms expressed his 
sincere appreciation to the resi* 
dent tutors and to the students in- 



volved in the program for their 
enthusiasm and hard work in 
making the program a huge sue* 
cess Special recognition and ap- 
preciation was given to Monica 
Spinner, ABE teacher at VCC, 
who serve* as the institution's 
coordinator for the program. Mr. 
Thoms sUted that if it was not for 
hi * hard work and dedication the 
program ivoutd not have been as 
successful as It has been. 

Jan Casey then expressed her 
appreciation to the tutors and 
students of the nrogram. She 
showed a video to those attending 
the ceremony of the work the 
literacy program Is doing In the 
community. The film also includ- 
ed interviews with tutors 'and 



students involved in the local 
county program. Chris Boyd then 
made a presentation of an' 
engraved plaque for VCC to Dave 
Thoms and Monica Spinner la 
recognition of the successi^ pro* 
gram carried on here at VCC. 
The resident tutors then 
presented certiHcates and LVA 
pins to their students who are 
currently in the progra m. Thanks 
zrA appreciation were exchang- 
ed between the students and their 
tutors for everyone's hard work 
and dedication. Monica Spinner 
gave special recognition to 
Caseno 7artuche for his over- 
whelm injj achievement since be> 
ing enrolled in the literacy pro* 
gram. 
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Special recognition was also 
given to resident tutor John 
Manley, who has been involved in 
the literacy program at VCC 
since its Inception in January 
1S87 and who has logged more 
hours than any other tutor in 
helpir.g men leam to read. John 
stated that his recognition comes 
In the thnll of seeing his students 
progress and the building of their 
self-esteem as they leam to read 
better. 

To become a tutor you must 
complete ten hours of instruction 
given aj an In-service here at 
VCC by Jan Casey and Chns 
Boyd. Once thl; is completed, 
tutors work on a one-on-cne basis 
with a student in order to 
customize a program according 
to his needs. It takes patience, 
lots of patience, both on the stu- 
dent's part and on the tutor's, but 
the payo<f for all this patience Is 
tremendous and more than 
rewardirg. If you are one of the 
26 million plus Amencans who 
are considered functionally tl- 
ttterate, now b the time to do 
something about it. VCC has one 
of the best school progra ;ns m the 
DOC ar.d now one of the best tutor 
programs for you tj take advan- 
tage of. all It rclces Is your desire. 

A sj)ecial thanXs from the 
Chronicle to Dave Thoms, 
Monica Spinner and all those in- 
volved in the hteracy prograr.. 
here at VCC — your dedication is 
providing real freedom for many 
residents. 
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Former non-reader brings 
message to central Illinois 



Judy WiiM i* prote^r IMS' 

*>Md«l" M k' 10 Ills 

'^teMMdoi.'* «Wd| WllKM !«• 
Mtf WM jMt « (IW MQMte 4«0^ k 

ccjU •Mdv to caipul ip ite 

<MM)y locli lay kdMn !■ 
!.MW«cy V«hiMMrs of AMMtaa't 

UMSpKklEMnCOMM, 

b(tati«( k«r MMar) N CMOiI Dtt' 
Mil iB m Wton K Rack odwr ao»< 
ruden. Mcr ainoti c yov Ib dM 
CE» LiMK" n»fm. WUacM 

10 « Cfihr|nd» levti — 

Mtf sU iMoab 10 fca^p ctiatMc. 

tbo«l • iMtf how l» wcrt cvoy tft7 
— ami MM* 10 U a lac oTk* 

OdtaU.'* WillM MM M flM betw 
ttU«E IMT HOy dWAf a* iMO» 

new Ua wtek. "1 jot to OUUu. 
•WluiwouUIdoifnoHkniltfA. 
peoc<S7 Wkic wOHtd 1 do if Km& 
(her kMUiO *.dii5a1 ochm 

• *-7>M«'a 10 way 1 toOd wo- 
*ida Cor »y chOdnit.** <aid WJ< 
aoN. Ik* wAer of two — UU. U. 
attfOuitfOfAcr.l. 

7>M.«1I Wtek III* tf«vl<lMt to 

MM 10 look IMO tfw oJS pro- 
mM. WOm* cMoUad to ite EiflM* 
th4» C£» proma*. a pdM B(«|> 
act Mloiat ooaputea lo hOO 
leadi ^«2nioiea^ • 

"Wkea I drova I iImhiIii. M 
caa't lunA tfoux iku.' " Wi!ft i 
Mid. But ska MM iMi^ 

THE COUPUTEA laUyaiotv. 
«44di it avtlUJa 10 aa CEFS li. 
cacy rrottiM uitOeu b tfw 
MKi»<ouMy ana — telikJuu 
ttdkx OoMiy — ijronded tfifi {XT' 
iKtMUAtCorWiboK. ' ^T' 

"I kMv I aMli£»1 kudic a 



Aik4fd-(niie tucker wtem i 
WilaoQ dosu wu abwiiv* 
— and. amons (xker tfKau. 
kicked WUaon M a dc act If ^ BO- 
bctwred and loU WiImm'i pmra 
ite'iM waa rttafded'*-! 'wa«>i». 
Knmmal ta WUaon'i InatNUy lo 
read.* • » ^ >• ■ » .« 

"I rcAnad lo rtad — I rcfMcd 
10 do aoy^iatf tot Ut;' WUaoa 
(aid. "Tkca it (01 to wtm I 
woukki'i read tot neboOf — «^ 
Cic« I ooiik!*1 md. atuJe frwiih* 
baM bsk acufl 1 Mcdcd lo set 
by." 

Pkydtolocittt cUtocd diM Wil< 
Ma was IOC BCnaQy haftdicrnped. 
Uxihat ibelMd IOC aOowcd henell 
*~ lean readiat tkiSs. TTcy ad* 
Tiled WUaoD's faiiru:/ not lo pwak: 
la kcf owa uae, tkeH opo 19; 

'^''^^ni&N SAIO SHE ««afod 
10 set 'XTt anl D*}. w^ meaai 
I'd kn« 10 set A'f on aay hoo)6- 
wcft 10 naU cp for baj mdM cn 
lettt." 

"I WM alwajra tcod In maO, 
and I kmd aru" Wibc« taid. *■ Al- 
H. hi UfJk adiool. I had a lewlicr 
who helped m. 

"Slie bmr abxt ny pnblexB. 
aad asked if tl« c««ld hc^" WI- 
ton added. Hw leachtf aniftit^ to 
read WlaoA'f Ktts to faer. 

"If K wasn't for Ur, I don't 
know wbat I wouJdV* done." WU. 
ion noted. 

Sua, WUson felt dKscisaaH*- 
ched by tociety to people wl» we 
vwtbia to fcad; as she pu «. "I felt 



WilMn leaned «a liM trtdu 
to survive m s worid hUX 
otntOen. 
■'I alvajt eied 10 be on« tup 
ahead, to cuke sort ftlwayt blew 
what I WM wiOlnt MNO." she ex- 
pUincd 

ft afl Bf i. ': . m th« back of her 



and ihcir spcUap wTiuea for 
aasy reference. 

"Moasha are easy — they're C- 
ntOy wniun owl'.* the ^ 
dauned. showwc the accCHory 

SHOPPING WAS NOT a par- 
dCHUily AfTicvta task — cspccuUy 
ta dept r ttaeac Morea wtwrc check' 
0« ckrta wear bad^ procUimiA^ 
d» Mora's naMa — and Wilton 



In rtctauranu, iti* ordcrtd H.<«s 
o onnd nr ^d lurdard Un. lua> 
b»*n.te>'aQ«^of tkad'y " At 
ih* *«penuit«, *• pwrchMal 
(ooda iha was faaUur wuk Cxi 
ke^t&l ker aM({)i;r cook. 

A tood nenoiy and rtpctiuon 
alaobelpedhereetby. 

"Wkr. w« hvcd/m San 0<t». 
my hartwd used 10 ikuw me 
aroukd to aa tta pbccs. a^l I t.nc< 
*dui it whera I Ka»« to ](o u 
thia biS. and OiU is wtwere I hj* 

•OiOd. *'! raiU lOU show you Vk' 

actJy how 10 la 10 aa date pUccs 
taSmDietoi*' 

Her iMithaod kai "always 
baca (upponjyc — 1« never 
put SM down.** Wibon sa«l 
Thft it Kt naccatartljr the a^c 
wnk cdter non-ruders. sa*] tcmt 
Sandben. Skclhy County ooor 
tor fdilha C£FS Literacy Pro^om 
.Fanuly v^ntbcrr ofien uy to avokt 
teuMf help htttvi/ ^ «Mtoc 
rassncM of havwg somoonc Uii>x 
knows as "tlUcraie.'* 

fot that reason, the protnun n 
OM wktch providci com^CK cavTt- 
OmtC-if let lU lualeau, noted 
turn Boyd, director of CCFS 
Literacy rnfran. 

WiImh laid itie was uncefuin 
of her faeuly's reaction 10 her 
"cocs«c ou"as a non-ce*.^* 

1DlON7KNOWhown/fvA^ 
Uy would reacL I didn'i know bow 
they'd take n," sAe eipluoe^ 

' jjMitotdherchOdrcnorhaprrw 
lea "fKMi lb* be^MAMt | Ot 
dn'i WM *an 10 be toU b«k b*- 
CMteof na.** 

AouiUy. Wikon ia her own 
worn cnstf. Shn f ^ •d she itiU occH' 
sMMlly tnea to (pom hM 
fincnda d» tia dM she was a 



»^-ree;:;r. 

deal want 10 be ttwvihi of 
Sk Mlueraic* *' Witson said. 

SH£EXPUUN£Ohcrinvchf> 
•CM wuk «ha GBFS pr»tnin by 
icUait poop:* ih* was toui| *ttc)t 
toadMoL 

**Ttey asked. *WIia( you tak' 
»tT, "fid I said. 'A CO 
dais.* •* WJwn laMihol 

^X7'^**'MI^'"*)roon(e«iaI- • 
yl/ lowed WiljQO » • 
* T hoota the Crtt-placa pruc ' 

s $700 SCI o( Wortd Book cwycVx 

padia'a. 

ButiiluasIiosivcnWiIfrwtfk* ' 
confidence to qieak to Ueracy cias- 
ta. cine treupa ~ cv«a potiti- 

OSM. , 
"f wa*lickla«todeaiJlt9tc(ia ' 
speak 10 Mrs. Jm Sdpr.** wtfa of 
the Secretary of Si^ Wilson sa«l 
"Uy lamly said, "You're ictuxt 
* "wny-nppny,** we won't u 
iMa to stanc you, rw)nis| araynd 
widi alt ihoce bi|>-falai«' peo. 
pJal' ** 

WILSON SAIO SHE hopea 10 
l<( a >ob. which wUt twin CIlag 
out « wort appbcauon — «-^cMy 
latk. 

Alao. she laid ibe plans Iw con- 
tinue ureadAg tte won] on the ben- 
efit, or bcini a reader. 

"UCb has dcfiUXly |ouai 
eat<r."sheuid. 

For wore inforwetion 
about th« CEFS Li , ex- 
ec y Pro^raw , con .ac t 

Icrni Sandbcrg 
CEF** Literacy Coordinator 
CEF^ Outrcarh Office 
Courr ow»» . ( 
Shc'.yvtlic. iL 62S6S 
P*jne {2l7)-7:«-«5« I 
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Senator Simon. You are doing very, very well, let me tell you. 
[Applause.] 

Senator Simon. And Senator Metzenbaum and Senator Kasse- 
baum will tell you very rarely do you hear applause in a Senate 
hearing room. 

When did you find out X you had dyslexia? 

Ms. Wattles. I did not . id out until I was 17. I had quit school. 
My sophomore year, I did not get up to go to school. My father 
came in and said it is time to get up, and I would not, and he said, 
well, I ai. going to whip you if you do not. And so I got up and 
started crying. And I said — forgive me if I get emotional — I said I 
just cannot go back. I said I went all these years, and there is so 
much pain that is inside of me because I was very shy. I just could 
not go back and face my peers and know that I could not read and 
hide out at time of break and everything because I did not want to 
talk to anybody. 

And my father— we have a family of eight— it was very hard for 
him to raise this. Tears came to his eyes. He went into the other 
room, and I heard him discussing with my mother, you know, he 
did not realize that I even had the problem. I hid it from him. 

The reason why he understood was because hia father die, when 
he was in third grade, and he had to quit school. So he taugnt him- 
self from there on how to read, br he was not a good reader. So he 
really understood %vhat it was like not to be a good reader. And 
from then on, he always was supportive. But I had hidden it from 
him too. 

Senator Simon. Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, that is very moving testimony, Ms. 
Wattles. I cannot think of anyone who could have appearpd before 
this Committee arid presented it more eloquently. 

Ms. Wattles. Thank you. 

Senator Kassebaum. I guess I would have to / ond< . how you got 
as far through school as you did without teacher b being sensitive to 
the difficulty that you were having. 

Ms. Wattles. One of my things is not to blame people, because 
at the age of 46, back when I went to school— and we are a /ery 
small community — the teachers tried, but they did not have the 
edaiution in special needs or anything at thai time. And so, they 
wcnld try for a while ^nd then they would get discouraged becr.use 
they did not know I even had dyslexia. They did not know until I 
was 17 and I had quit Aool. And so they just kind of passed me 
on. 

I usually was placed in the back seat of the classroom because 
that is what they usually did back in those days. You had a slow 
learner row of people, and they kind of passed me on. 

As I started the first grade, I was so excited because I had broth- 
ers and sisters who had learned. But I soon wanted to be in the 
back row because I found out I was not learning and I did not 
know why I was not learning. I did not know until I was 17. It is 
kind of like somebody that has an illne»ss all those years, and my 
self-esteem .*nd my feelings about myself, I just could not under- 
stand, you know, why is everybody else learning, why do the letters 
and everythi ng, you know, make sense, and they can read and I 
cannot? 
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So when I was 17, I did find out there v/as a name for it, but 
there was nobody around or no literacy progra.n ac the time to 
help me. 

So I just feel like it is very important We do need funding from 
the United States, from our state government And these programs 
do work, and they wiil move a person along even faster. The one- 
on-one is great, too. I cannot thank my tutor, Pauline Bass, enough. 

I do not know how my time is running, but I wrote Senator 
Simon a letter after we were in Teutopolis, and I never got it to 
him. And i would like to read it right n v to him, Hecause this is 
another thing that I have never been able to do, write these fet:l- 
ings. 

"Dear Senator Paul Simon and staff '—and I want to add ladies 
and gentlemen here, who are here today— "I would like to ]ielp 
nonreaders of our United States be close to one another and reach 
out to their dreams as children, teens, adults, and senior citizen3 so 
they can learn at school and learn to read for themselves and not 
put their heads dovm in shame any more or be afraid at school or 
at their jobs or with their families or unable to read the Bible for 
themselves or to tell someone that they need help in learning to 
read or write." 

''So I can tell th^m"— i am losing my thoughts. 

"As President i ash said, there ^*s a new breeze blowing. This 
book, the pages are gomg back and forth. The page will stop, and a 
new story will be wn'.ten down. We want to be able to write our 
feelings down and be dhle to read them. Tne breeze is blowing, and 
the doors are open because you care about us. Senator Paul Simon, 
ladies and gentleman." 

And again, I just said thank you, love in Jesus'' Gloria A. Wat- 
tles. 

Thank you for opening doors for me ^day and all those others 
out there that do not know yet there is a literacy program, because 
I did not. Just by an accident, a girl that I asked what she was 
gomg to do, was taking this child psychology class, and it happened 
the lady turned o to be a tutor. I did not know that Effingham 
had a literacy program. 

So we need more people like me, other students, coming out and 
telhng their stories locally and statewide so someone who is out 
there who perhaps turns to the TV will know tl.at there is help out 
there. 

Again, I thank you for opening doors for us who cannot read. 
Thank you. 
Senator Simon. We thank you. 
Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Chairman Simon, first I want to thank 
you. I think this lady and this young man, have done more for this 
whole program than all the prof-^ssionals could possibly do. They 
are proof-positive that you can do something. 

I do not know how I am going to do it, Mrs. Wattles, but you are 
gO' g to hear from one of the national TV people because I am 
goi. J to tell them to pul you on TV. I think that your story is so 
telling and so wonderful. We can deal with illiteracy as a program, 
and we can talk about money, but you are sitting here and telling 
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us that you could not read, and today you are reading to us. I just 
think it is fantastic. 

Let me ask you, how do you "each somebody to read? What is the 
process? 

Ms. Wattles. Well, the particular way that they work with me 
and with the IBM, I started out— and I have pictures here, and a 
lot of times when I make like smrJl talks to people I sho them— 
they have kind of a board, and they have like a picture of an ele- 
phant. Well, if you can vi^iualize this, the eleph^ ./s trunk is 
coming down and it is curved under. Now, th?s worked with me, 
and as the elephant is turned under and his mouth open, this 
makes an "E." 

And for somebody who has dyslexlu, I have trouble with visual 
vhings. So some of the others did not pick up on that particular 
thing, but for me it worked. And like with "G* , the sound that "G" 
makes, you think of a goat, it starts with "G." And they use like 
his chin made an O, and his goatee came down and made the 
bottom of the "G." To me, visually, I needed that because I was a 
dyslexic. I caught onto that. 

You start out with like makes a "ca" sound. "G" makes a 
"ga" sound. "D" makes a "da** sound. SomeJmes you start at the 
very bottom v/ith sounds. And thsn as you - tliem, those words 
start going together, and then • " - * .^^umg. 

Ana for me, vr^u ' , ;^<jing 45 and all these years thinking, 
there is no way, oioria, you are nev^r going to be able to read, but 
these literacy ladies and gentlemen that are out there, who give 
their time freely, I cannot express how the Lord has blessed me 
through the lady that I had because she lova:^ the Lrord very .^early. 

And like I said, I would not go to church until I was 23 because I 
was afraid the doors would be shut, because one time I went like 
when I was probably eight or nine, and a lady asked me to get up 
and to read the B:^ ' ad when I did, tears came to my eyes and 
she had to tell n ry single word. And as I walked home I 
thought know to n. you know, I never can go back to church, I 
never can learn ab y Lord. 

It took until I wa^ to get brave enough and think, Gloria, you 
have got to do something. And then even the people at my own 
church, very few knew that I could not read. I always tried to kind 
of stay away and not really make close contacts. And I sure would 
not be speaking like I am ^'oday. 

But they took up money, my church, to send me out l.ere, to help 
send me out here. And I cannot tell you what my church family 
has meant to me as well as the literacy program. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Eric, tell us how you teach somebody to 
read. 

Mr. BuRCH. We train our tutors Sc/eral different ways. What 
Gloria has been referring to has been the IBM PALS system. We 
train our tutors in the— we are an LVA affiliate by the way. Liter- 
acy Volunteers of America affiliate, and v.e use their training tj 
train our tutors. 

This training includes phonics, sight words— and if you want me 
to expand on this 

Senator Metzenbaum. Just tell us— a new person .omes in. 
What do you say to them? What do you do with th^m? 
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Mr. BuRCH. Well, first we test them. According to our funding 
sources, we have a test that we must give to put an estimated read- 
ing level to that person. In doing so, we also try to pay attention to 
httle characteristics, if the person has a speech impediment, if the 
person inverts letters frequently, and we listen to them— it is a 
word list that they reed through. 

We do a lot by this, and depending on how far they go, we deter- 
mine a readjng level on that person. We explain our programs that 
we offer to these people, and we let them decide according to their 
schedule, according to their preference as to whether they would 
like a oneK)n-one tutor or if they would like to be enrolled in the 
IBM PALS system. And we leave it up to the person. 

We do have our input as far as we do make suggestions as to 
what we feel would be the best course for that person to take. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. This has been very 
illuminating. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. We thank both of you. And it has been— you 
used the word "moving." It has been moving. It is gieat to have 
you both here. Thank you very, very much. 

Ms. Wattles. Senator Simon, is our time up now? 

Senator Simon. Well, if you have something else you want to say, 
you go ahead and say it. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Wattles. I just have one thing. As I was sitting down one 
evening, and the psychology lady which turned out to be my 
tutor— I do not know if you can see the scribbles. I have a four year 
old son, and my first reaction was, you know, John, go somewhere 
else, mommy is trying to write. And then I thought about what she 
said, that you are an example. 

So he was scribbling and he was Vvriting all these things to my 
husband and to my other son. Then probably this page here was 
probably to me. But I was never able to capture my son's feelings 
or pick him up and read a book to him. So I sat down and I 
thought, well, I am going to try to write John's feelings down in 
my own way. And some of the letters are missing and everything, 
but I would like to read it to you— because there are parents out 
there whose hearts are breaking because they cannot do this. 

This letter is for you. Mommy, not for anvone else. Mommy, I 
love you because you go to Sunday school, go to school and learn to 
read. 1 like you going to painting class. Mommy, I love you, John 
EJric. 

To be able to write that down, you know, even in my own way— 
it is not spelled right— I cannot tell you what it meant. There are 
people out there, men and women whose hearts are breaking be- 
cause they cannot take their little child up on their lap and read a 
storybook or they cannot put down a precious thought like that. 

I just wanted to share that with you. 

Senator Simon. You are marvelous. Thank you both, very, yew 
much. 

Our final panel of witnesses, who will have a hard time compet- 
ing with the witnesses we have just heard, include Mrs. Harry 
Reid, the wife of our colleague— and I apologize for keeping you 
waiting all this time— Nancy Ceminoff, with the International 
Reading Association Board, and she is Dean of Central Connecticut 
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University; J. William Straughan, Senior Vice President of World 
Book and American Bar Association Task Force on Literacy; For 
rest Chisman, Director of Southport Institute for Policy Analysis; 
and Paul Delker, President of Strategic Educational Sys' ms, 
Former Director of the Adult Education Office. 

Mrs. Reid is the Chair for the State of Nevada Task Force on the 
Future, of the Nevada Literacy Coalition. 

We are very happy to have you here, and thank you for waiting 
all this time. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY REID, CHAIRMAN, TASK FORCE ON 
THE FUTURE, NEVADA LITERACY COALITION 

Mrs. Reid. I have enjoyed listening to the testimony that '^las 
been gi' i already, and I tliank you for giving me the opporvanity 
to come nere today, and thank you for the Illiteracy Elimination 
Act of 1990. 

I am here to tel) you what is being accomplished on a state level 
and how your proposed legislation can provide greatly-needed sup- 
port. 

I speak from two years of experience in creating a statewide lit- 
eracy initiative for Novada. This effort has entailed extjnsive com- 
munications with numerous states and with state political leaders 
and spouses involved in literacy. In 1987 the Nevada Literacy Coa- 
lition was created with the help of a Gannett Foundation Grant. I 
served on the Coalition's advisory board. 

As we neared the expiration of our grant, we realized that we 
had only begun to address Nevada's illiteracy problem. To continue 
our efforts, I formed and chaired the Task Force <. the Future 
with a goal toward developing a statewide literacy initiative 

We looked at what was working in other states and how o take 
the best of various state models and package those elements ^n^o a 
new mix that would be best suited for our particular state. We de- 
veloped a proposal for state effort spearheaded by the Governor 
and with some state funding. This public effort is to be augmented 
by a nonprofit foundation that would generate private sector 
awanmeos, participation, and financial resources. 

Governor Bob Miller accepted our proposal and is leading in the 
effort through its final stages to fruition. Those of us who devel- 
oped the plt-n included representatives from the key state agencies 
with a stake In literacy. We worked long and hard to put aside 
questions of arf and joined together in a unique and significant 
inter age ;y effort. 

We art heartened that the statewide initiative will soon be a re- 
ality. 

Last month, I shared our progress with literacy leaders through- 
out the country at the State Literacy Initiatives Conference hosted 
by Mississippi Governor Ray Mabus and his wife Julie. Although I 
was the only Senator's wife present, I was joined by the first ladies 
of ten states, ^1 of whom actively participate in their states liter- 
acy efforts. 

I would like to briefly discuss the concerns voiced collectively by 
this group. I will limit my focus to how the Federal government 
caii better support state efforts. 
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The Illiteracy Elimination Act calL for creation of a national co- 
ordinating body to compile and disseminate information about Fed- 
eral, state, and local efforts. This would have eliminated months of 
painstaking research that we did in Nevada to find out what other 
states had accomplished and to get guidance from states who had 
successfully done what we were trying to do. 

Our frustration was shared by people in Louisiana who were also 
trying to develop a state literacy initiative. Louisiana's first lady, 
Patti Roemer, confronted the same problems I did. She was even 
sufficiently motivated to present us with a proposal to create a na- 
tional clearinghouse for information that states could use. 

She did not want other states to have to go through the time-con- 
suming process that she went through. Hers was one of two propos- 
als of that kind represented at this conference. 

Her proposal was similar in concept to that which is included in 
the niiteracy Elimination Act. As you can see, the national coordi- 
nating body can make a big difference. The need is great. From the 
perspective of the states, we would also want the coordinating body 
to research and evaluate literacy programs and teaching tech- 
niques. 

^ As we have talked this morning about who should do the fund- 
ing, I thought that as a footnote I would like to add that our pro- 
posal to the Nevada Legislature, which is in session right now, was 
very small in dollars, under $100,000, and still a literacy specialist 
was cut from that proposal. 

When I looked in the newspaper the other day, the man who 
heads our state Department of Education, his literacy budget was 
cut in half. 

So I say to yov what I say to our state legislators, we all need to 
do much. Funding is hard to get, whether it is on a state ievel or r 
Federal level. 

In Nevada we would like to think our literacy programs are 
making a difference, and the techniques we use are the b^. But 
we do not know. We need more guidance as to what is effective for 
the various groups we target, whether they are young adults, older 
persons in rurgd areas, or people trying to upgrade their rudimen- 
tary reading skills so that as technology advances, they can hold on 
to their job and their dignity. 

Your proposed coordinating body can conduct this important re- 
search for which states have neither the resources nor the exper- 
tise. 

hi closing, let me emphasize there is no quick fix to the problem 
of illiteracy. Teaching a person to read and write is no simple task. 
That is clearly illustrated by the disturbingly large number of chil- 
dren who leave our school systems with graduation diplomas but 
they cannot even read. At the State Literacy Initiatives Confer- 
ence, Mississippi Governor Mabus said: Potential investors and 
business developers used to come to him with one question. They 
asked: How high are your taxes? Now he says the question they are 
asking is: How high is your literacy rate? 

For all of America, the literacy rate is not high, it is low, too low. 
I believe the Illiteracy Elimination Act will begin to address the 
problem and help those of us in the states to continue to strength- 
en our efforts. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thark you, and let me add that I am very 
pleased to have Senator Harry Reid as a cosponsor of the Illiteracy 
Elimination Act, along with Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I want to say I am happy seeing you testi- 
fying on this subject and your leadership. But I am also happy to 
hear that you are well, because my recollection is that some 
months ago we were all concerned about you. 

Mrs. Keid. Thank you. I am feeling fine. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Delker. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL V. DELKER, PRESIDENT, STRATEGIC EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEMS AND FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE ADULT 
EDUCATION OFFICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Delker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to briefly summarize my background in adult liter- 
acy, to make the context of my remarks clear. 

For more than 19 years, from 1^67 through most of 1968, I had 
the position of Director of the Division of Adult Education in the 
U.S. Department of Education. As a career civil servant at the 
senior executive level, I was responsible for administering the 
Adult Education Act. 

Upon leaving government in 1986, 1 established my own organi- 
zation. In this capacity, my work was addressed to the full range of 
workplace training from basic skills to skilled trades with the 
UAW GM Human Resource Center in Michigan, stiKiies of work- 
place training for the Office of Technology Assessment, and other 
workplace-related projects in a range of states. 

Agednst that background, I would like to address the two things I 
think I know best, the Adult Education Act, its strengths, and 
some new l^islative program areas that should be dealt with. 

I regard the present Adult Education Act as one of the most ef- 
fective, if not the most effective, educational legislation we havt 
today. It is enabling legislation, avoiding prescriptions that would 
make the states less responsible and their jobs more difficult. It 
provides states flexibility in planning, resource allocation, and pro- 
gramming. At the same time, it requires each state to address 
through its state plan the total adult literacy needs of its citizens. 

It is the only program for which all adults in need of literacy 
education are eligible. One only has to be an adult, legally out of 
school, and in need of adult literacy education to receive services 
under the Act. Ml other programs are categorical and restricted, 
requiring an adult to be either unemployed or a member of a more 
restricted population. 

Please resist any attempts to fix the state grant requirements in 
the current l^islation that work so well. 

And I urge you not to restrict the state grant authority with cat- 
egorical requirements or set-asides targeted to special interest 
groups. As tempting as those set-asides at times may be, the net 
effect is to reduce flexibility in programming and ultimately less 
effective educational services. 
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Second, the current state discretionary authority, Section 353, 
should be retained in its present form. It provides states the criti- 
cal capability to develop nev/ and innovative systems and to ad- 
dress important staff development and teacher training needs. 

Regarding nev/ authorities, I fully support the proposed National 
Center for Adult Literacy. It is urgently needed to provide leader- 
ship in three areas— applied i-esearch on the full range of factors 
affecting how adults learn and how to inte^ate delivery systems 
that can affectively reach the least educated and those most in 
need; two, evaluation of effective programs and practices and a 
system for getting these diffused and adopted where they work 
best. More than any other expenditure, an diffusion and adoption 
system will produce the greatest gain in the shortest time. 

Third, an aggressive program of teacher training and profession- 
al devel(^ment focused on state in-service and pre-service pro- 
grams coupled virith the diffusion adoption efforts already men- 
tioned. 

In niy view the National Center should not be the focus of policy 
analysis. Policy analysis should be decentralized and diverse to 
assure the broadest possible development of policy alternatives. 

I support also creating the separate funding formula and authori- 
zation within the Adult Education Act for English as a second lan- 
guage programs. This is needed to more equitably distribute funds 
among limited English proficient and native speakers of English 
seeking literacy education. 

Finally, workplace literacy. My principal concern is that in ad- 
dressing workplace literacy, we risk substituting a place for the 
people who need literacy education the most. Our workplace liter- 
acy requirements are urgent. But ir focusing ou those who are em- 
ployed, we are singling out those best able to take care of them- 
selves. Therefore, I urge this committee to safeguard the priority of 
serving the most educationally and economically needy. 

This could be achieved through a mechanism that requires that 
funding for those most in need reaches the optimal level before 
funds are directed to those in the workplace. The workplace liter- 
apy program, however, should, one, be primarily state supported. 
They are the principal beneficiaries of the economic benefits of an 
educated workforce. Two, it should give priority to the basic skill 
needs of small employers with less than 100 employees. And three, 
require employers to provide release time or at least shared time 
for workplace literacy education. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. I thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Delker follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF PAUL V. DELKER 



Thank youi Mr. Chairoan. 

As a prelude to my remarks, I would like to briefly summarize 
my background in adult literacy. For more than 19 years — from 
1967 through most of 1986 — I held the position of Director of 
the Division of Adult Education in the U.S. Office and Department 
of Education. As a career civil servant at the senior executive 
level, I was responsible for administering the Adult Education 
Act and for establishing regulations, policies, and procedures 
designed to serve undereducated adults. On a personal note, I 
did not set out in roy career to establish a record for longevity 
with a single program in the Department of Education, but I 
probably did achieve that dubious distinction. That longevity is 
attributable to two factors: my own commitment to build an 
effective system to ser»e the undereducated adults in this 
country, and the fact that for fifteen or more of those years no 
one else saw my position as important or desireable. In fact, 
until you, Mr. Chairraan, as Chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, initiatea the first congressional 
hearings on adult illiteracy in January, 1983, I often thought of 
myseir as being in competition with the Maytag repairman as the 
loneliest man in town. 

Those modest hearings and the events they triggered bv»gan a 
series of events that raised the awareness of this country 
concerning adult illiteracy and itc importance to us as a nation. 
I commend you for that achievement and for your continuing 
leadership in conducting these hearings today. 

Upon leaving government in 1986, I established my own 
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organization in which I could combine my valuable and rewarding 
federal experience with earlier experiences in labor relations, 
training, and organizational development in industry. In this 



training from basic skills through skill trades »»ith the UAW-GH 
Human Resource Center located m Auburn Hills, Michigan, studies 
of workplace training for the Office of Technology Assistance, 
and other workplace related projects in a range of states. I am 
honored by this opportunity to testify on The Challenge of 
Eliminating Illiteracy and hope that my perspectives as a former 
federal administrator and a current practitioner in workplace 
education will prove useful in these deliberations. 

In the most precise terms, the problem we are discussing 
today is not adult illiteracy but adult literacy. To describe it 
as literacy rather than illiteracy is more than a semantic 
difference. For if the problem is to render literate those 
adults who are illiterate — whether we mean by that totally 
illiterate or functionally illiterate — we define the solution 
as remediation. We have only to change their state from 
illiteracy to literacy and the problem is eliminated. However, 
if we view the problem as improving adult literacy, solutions are 
measured in terms of individual development, social gams, and 
economic benefits. Rather than defining the solution as 
remediation — a relatively simple <;ftect to jieai.ure — the 
solution includes developing the ability to learn independently, 
enhancing personal growth opportunities, reducing economic and 
social dependence, and improving citizen participation. These 
latter effects are not easy to measure. 



capacity, my work has addressed the full range of workplace 
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Before addressing new and improved federal efforts supporting 

adult literacy, it is critical to be clear about our goals. As 

we as a nation begin to give adult literacy the attention it has 

long needed, we nust take care not to mistake short term gains 

for lori range benefits, and immediate economic returns for 

enduring solutions. Happily, we are not without considerable 

experience in addressing the issue. Federal support under vhe 

Adult Education Act is approaching the quarter century mark. We 

must build on our strengths and overcome our wtaKnesses. Among 

those strengths are a consensus about who is to be served and an 

improved knowledge of how that can hiut be done. 

Under the Adult Education Act, federal support for adult 

literacy has rei ained remarkably clear in its stated purposes and 

implied goals. While these goals and purposes have always 

inco. porated explicit indicators of economic improvement, they 

have hezn equally explicit in supporting personal growth and the 

importance of a literate citizenry. That clarity is encapsulated 

in a passage from the U.S. House of Representatives report on the 

"Economic Opportunity Act of 1964," the legislation that gave 

birth to the Adult Education Act of today. I would like to share 

th?t statement with you for its relevance for what we are 

considering today: 

An overriding consideration is that the learning tools of 
repding, writing, and arithmetic open the doors of 
opportunity not only to occupational training and 
productive work, but also to the larger life of the mind 
and spirit. The lliterate or near illiterate person, 
while employed, may be shut out from a whole world of 
personal growth opportunities as well as from occupational 
advancement opportunities. Adult basic education is a 
fundamental approach to independent learning, to 
adjustment of manpower to changing occupational 
requirements, to elimination of poverty, and to the larger 
satisfactions in personal growth made possible through 
acquisition of the basic learning tools. 
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While our context today is significantly different from that of 
1964, the relevance of this statement is not. I have stated on a 
previous occasion that if we as a nation had understood and been 
faithful to that vision — a vision that runs through the Adult 
Education Act to the present time we would not be facing the 
present challenges. If during tne past twenty years basic 
education had been promoted effectively as the key to adjusting 
to changing occupational requirements and to pursuing the larger 
life of the mind and spirit » we would have both a more 
competitive workforce and a people better qualified to 
democratically lead the world. As we undertake the task of 
extending federal support for adult literacy, let us take great 
care to preserve and extend the breadth and scope of the original 
vis ion. 

I have said that out of the almost twenty-five years of 
federal support for adult literacy has come improved knowledge of 
how to serve those in need. Let me briefly amplify that 
statement . 

The most important conclusion to come from adult literacy 
research and practice during the past ten or so years is that 
literacy is contextual. By that I mean that the level and 
complexity of literacy requirements for an adult relate directly 
to his or her life situation and the context in which it is 
lived. This means that adult literacy learning is most 
meaningful and effective within the learner's lived context. 
Most often, that context does not include a high school 
equivalency diploma, especially for the more educationally and 
economically disadvantaged. In a word, adult literacy education 
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is most effective when it focuses on making adults coapetent in 
their daily lives. For some» this includes a goal of high school 
equivalency I but for most it requires customizing educational 
programs to neet more specifically targeted life requirements 
confronting them as parents, workers, and citizens. 

A corollary of these findings is that measurement of an 
adult's needs and accomplishments in terms of grade level 
equivalencies is both inappropriate and irrelevant. In 1964, 
grade equivalencies were the only surrogate available to describe 
needs. Our knowledge and sophistication have moved far beyond 
that. Today, the most meaningful descriptions and programs are 
those that analyze a.id teach to the applied demands of basic 
skills in the adult's life context. These programs make no 
reference to grade level equivalencies except as may be required 
by an adult seeking a high school diploma or equivalent. 

I shall divide the remainder of my comments into two parts. 
First, I will address the strengths of the current Adult 
Education Act and program that should be preserved; second, I 
will address legislative and program areas that need to be 
addressed . 

In ray view, the current Adult Education Act is one of the 
most effective -- if not the most effective — educational 
legislation we have today. It is enabling legislation, avoiding 
prescriptions that would make the states less responsible and 
their job more difficult. It has adequate accountability 
requirements that support appropriate federal monitoring 
somethiiig that has rarely been execut«d, especially in this 
decade, but that is not the fault of the Act. It provides states 
flexibility in planning, resource allocation, and prograiwaing. 
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These qualities are essential to continuing to build a robust, 
diverse and pluralistic adult education system in this country. 
That is the only kind of system that holds the promise of 
delivering contextual adult learning to the millions in need who 
present myriad life styles, subcultures, and learning 
requirements. At the same time the Act provides this 
flexibility, it requires each state to address through its plan 
the total adult education needs of its citizens. This is an 
important requirement. Althoug.i the state education agency does 
not control — and it should not control — all adult education 
funds in the state, someone has to take leadership in statewide 
educational planning for adult literacy, and in most s\,ates, the 
state education agency is currently in a position to do that. On 
the other hand, if a state elects to set up a broader based 
planning unit to address adult literacy, the plan generated under 
the Adult Education Act serves as the core component of the 
state's broader plan. 

These requirements artd the broad purposes of the Act make the 
Adult Education program the onl> one in this country capable of 
directing services to all adults in need. The only requirement 
for eligibility under the Act is to be an adult, legally out of 
school, and in need of adult literacy education. All other 
programs are categorical and restrictive, requiring adults to be 
unemployed or a member of some more restricted population. This 
breadth of eligibility under the Act supports the planning and 
program scope cited above and is crucial to continuing to build a 
flexible and pluralistic system. 

Please resist any attempts to "fix" the state grant 
requirements of the current legislation that work so well. And 
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Just as important^ please do not restrict the state grant 
authority with categorical requirements or set asides targeted at 
special needs and tipecial interest groups. While teoiptmg on the 
surface t that will introduce restrictions that will narrow and 
limit flexible programming and the opportun i ty to del i ver 
effective learning programs to the full range of all adui*^J in 
need. 

Secondly^ the current state discretionary authority -** 
Section 353 — should be retained in its present iorm. This 
authority enables states to develop new systems and direct funds 
to important staff development and teacher training needs. While 
current professional development efforts are woefully inadequate) 
they would suffer even more were Section 353 eliminated or 
reduced. This authority will become even more effective when the 
states will be able to draw upon the resources of the proposed 
National Center for Adult Literacy. 

That brings me to the second and final portion of my 
testimony; legislative and program areas thac need to be 
addressed. 

As implied in my last point, I fully support the proposed 
National Center for Adult Literacy. This capability is long 
overdue < The Adult Education program has had virtually no 
national applied research and development funds since 1975. That 
is a travesty. Any business in this country that put no funds 
into R&D since 1975 long ago ceased to exist. But this country 
has expected a new system of adult literacy to be built without 
putting anything into R&D until i.^st year, and that amount of 
$2,000,000 does not begin to address the most urgent 
requirements. A National Center for Adult Literacy is urgently 
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needed to provide leadership in three important areas: 



1. Applied research on how adults learn basic skillsi 
effective assessment techniques and instruments, improved 
instructional techniques, use of educational technology, 
and integration of delivery systems that can effectively 
reach the least educated and most in need, 

2. Evaluation of effective programs and practices and an 
af(gressive program for diffusinic ano adopting proven 
practices and programs. Investment in this area will 
provide the greatest lm)yrovement in program practice for 
the least expenditure, but it is not cheap. During my 
tenure as director of the adult education program, a 
handful of nationally funded < i.e. prior to 1975) and 
state funded programs were incorporated in the 
Depi*rtment's National Diffusion Network. Those programs 
have done more to improve the state of the practice than 
any other factor during the past ten years. But adult 
literacy education needs its own system for identifying 
and diffusing programs. Both the people and the agencies 
serving them require a different mechanism from the 
National Diff^ision Network designed to serve K-12 
education in this country. 

3. An aggressive program of teacher training and 
professional development. The most reliable data from the 
U.S. Department of Education indicate that 95X of those 
laboring in adult education are part-time employees or 
volunteers. This presents special, if not insurmountable, 
problems in providing quality instruction. Professionals 
can work part-time and part-time employees can perform in 
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a professional mnnncri but It requires massive In-servlce 
traininiz efforts to make that possible. Volunteers are an 
important resource, but they must be trained, manajted, 
supported r and awarded. They are not free, but they can 
be cost effective if properly manaited, trained, and 
supported. 

The National Center for Adult Literacy would work wltSt the 
states to train teachers and practi t loners in effectives 
manaizement and teaching and In adapting the best programs 
and practices. This Initiative goe9 hand In hand with the 
Diffusion and Adoption effort already described. The 
National Center should mount an aggressive program to 
involve universities of higher education In professional 
development and the other Initiatives. Thi& resource is 
largely untapped, although some states have made some 
notable linkages with i niversi ties , especially In the area 
of Inservice staff development. But that pattern urgently 
needs to be replicated nationally. 



I have intentionally not attributed to the Center the 
function of policy analysis. My experience in the 1970's with 
the Department of Education's decentralized Educational Policy 
Research Centers cc:.v^inced me of the importance of not 
centralizing policy analysis. That has been confirmed to me in 
the 1960's when advocacy groups have pushed their vested 
interests under the guise of objective policy analysis. If the 
National Center for Adult Literacy became the center of policy 
analysis, we would run the risk of limiting our ability to 
entertain a full range of options based on a diversified and 
pluralistic approach to poiicy considerations. 
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Turning to the Adult Education Act, I strongly support 
creating a separate authority within the Act for funding English 
as a Second Language (ESL) programs. This may sound like a 

i repudiation of my plea not to categorize funding under that 

legislation. I want to emphasize that I am not advocating that 
this authority be directed to anyone other than the state 
education agency and to those within it directly responsible for 
administering the adult education program. Program planning and 

' direction should remain integrated with adult basic education 

within the state plan and state administration. However, there 
are special reasons why ESL should be reviewed and funded as a 
special needs population . I will elaborate . 

First, ESL programs require different techniques, different 
professional qualifications, and different materials from those 
required in adult basic education for native speakers of English. 
Furthermore, ESL populations concentrate differently from the 
general population; thus, the current funding formula is not 
equitable in relation to the distribution of need. At present, 
fifty percent of adult education funds in this country go into 
ESL programs. That is up from twenty percent less than ten years 
ago. Within states with heavy ESL populations, ESL students have 
displaced native speakers seeking adult literacy inptruction. By 
funding ESL separately, the Congress can employ a formula that 
more equitably distributes funds according to need, and can 
determine the optimal level of funding for the needs of both ESL 
and native speakers needing adult literacy instruction. This 
separation of funding is further indicated by the fact that we 
know the ESL demand in this country will be a continuing one 
throughout this century, 
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My final remarks will be directed to an area in which I have 
spent nost of my efforts since entering the private sector, 
namely I workplace literacy. Here, I will seek to share my 
experience with you more than to present you with a list of 
specific proposals. But before launching into this area, I want 
to express a concern. Urgent though workplace literacy is, in 
addressing this population we are focussing on those best able to 
take care of themselves. They are employed; they are functioning 
contributors to the economic well being of our nation. The 
threat of our being less economically competitive is real and 
urgent, but that se.ise of urgency must not distract us from our 
true priority of addressing the most educationally and 
economically needy. Therefore, I advocate that this Committee 
safeguard that priority with some appropriate mechanism that 
assures that funding for those most in need reaches the optimum 
before funds are directed to those in the workplace. 

Havins made that point, let me turn to t>orkplace literacy. 
First* I have been somewhat surprised and certainly gratified to 
fiad that, with only a handful of exceptions, business and 
industry ares turning to public education to meet their workplace 
literacy requirements. This is in high contrast to the 
established industrial pattern of providing training services 
through in-house or private sector vendor training. Thus* 
increasing the current funding level for workplace literacy is a 
sound and viable avenue that will deliver effective services in 
the shortest time. 

As I travel and work among the states, it is increasingly 
confirmed that small businesses are the area of greatest need. I 
refer here to employers of less than 100 people when that site is 
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not part of a larger corporate entity. This category appears to 
account for at least fifty percent of workforce employment in 
this country. Their basic skills needs are as great if not 
greater than larger employers as they move from workplaces that 
once could function without a basic skills requirement to 
workplaces that can no longer do so. 

Increasing workplace literacy funding to $50 million as the 
Chairman proposes will greatly help states serve small employers, 
but I urge the Committee to emphasize this as a priority, 
possibly by requiring that a substantial percent be spent on 
employers of less than 100. Small employers usually cannot 
absorb release time for basic skills training, often do not have 
a physical facility satisfactory for worksite education, and may 
not yet realize the economic importance of workplace literacy. 
Thus, local educational providers need the resources to be more 
aggressive with small employers than is the case with medium and 
large companies already committed to the value of training. 

Workplace literacy is clearly an area where the states should 
shoulder the ongoing educational costs. The states are the 
iramediate Beneficiaries of the economic returns accruing to an 
educated workforce. The most economically aggressive states 
already have state funds directed to workplace basic skills. 
Federal funds should be used, as they presently are, to develop 
new linkages and collaborative arrangements between public 
education and the private sictor, with the educational 
maintenance coats born by tie staLe and 'smployers. 

In a nignificant t.umber of states, state funds automatically 
flow for adult literacy education through high school equivalency 
level anytime a local education agenc> or community college 
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increases its enrollnent of adults. These funds are trigpored by 
a formula of full tioe equivalency or average daily attendance 
which supplies a specified amount per contact hour of instruction 
or per enrolled adult. This places adult literacy education on 
the same level with K-12 in such states. It signifies a 
coffloitment to adult literacy for citizens in that .tate 
comparable to that of universal educi** on for children. It is 
time that the policy exists in all o^r states. 

In recently assisting an industry client to aeet its basic 
skill needs, I surveyed six states in which the client's plants 
were located: Georgia » r^orth Carolir.A» New York, Wisconsin, 
California, and Texas. In all but one of these states Texas - 
• foraula state aid was available for public education workplace 
literacy instruction on the sane basis as programs put on 
els^ewhere. While I have good reason to believe that the ratio of 
5 to 1 among thes« states is not the pattern nationally, it is in 
each state's enlightened self interest to make such a coQRtitaent 
to adult literacy education. 

In workplace literacy, the greatest costs li« in paying 
enployees while receiving literacy education. Frequencly, an 
enployer will pay for one hour of employee tine for rne hour of 
eaployee contributed tine, usually at the be^innin£ or end of the 
work shift. Generally speaking, the nore directly related basic 
skills arc to actual Job performance statistical process 
control being a case in point — the more likely basic skills 
education will take place on release tiwe or shared time. 

If workplace basic skills are to be universally provided in 
the near term, instructional costs shoula be born by state funds 
for small employers, and in some cases for medium and large 
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employers, states with formula aid for basic skills do not 
differentiate. If the need is verified, the funds flow. In 
return, employers should provide release time, or. at a minimum, 
share time costs. On site instruction increases learning 
effectiveness and avoids many scheduling costs in child care and 
transportation. Federal funds should be directed to inventing 
and denonstrating new collaborative arrangenents between 
educatio/i and business and industry and to meeting the special 
needs of small efoployers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chnirman, for this opportunity. I will be 
happy to respond to any ques^tions. 
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Senator Simon. Mr. Chisman. 

STATEMENT OF FORREST P. CHISMAN, DIRECTOR, SOUTHPORT 
INSTITUTE FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 

Mr. Chisman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The reason I am ap- 
pearing before you today is that I conducted an extensive investiga- 
tion of adidt literacy on behalf of the Southport Institute last year. 
The report of that investigation, entitled "Jump Start, the Federal 
Role in Adult Literacy," was published in Januaiy. It concludes 
that literacy is a life and death economic and social issue to the 
United States and offers detailed recommendations for Federal 
action- 

Because that report contains most of what I have to say about 
literacy, I woidd hke to submit it for the record and confine my 
remarks to a few brief points. 

B^t, literacy is not jut kid stuff. Twenty to thirty million adult 
Americans have serious difficulties with reading, writing, math, 
and other basic skills. I emphasize that these are a adults. Even if 
we were wholely successful in improving the quality of our schools, 
extending early cMdhood programs, and perfecting second chance 
programs for young people tomorrow, the United States would still 
suffer a crippling literal problem well into the 21st Century. 

So whatever else you may do, I urge you to focus a large part of 
your efforts squarely on adults. 

Second, many, perhaps most of the adults who have literacy 
problems are employed. They are the working poor or near-poor. In 
terms of sheer ni^nbers, there is no way in which c^an solve the lit- 
eracy problem unless we extend services to both the employed and 
the unemployed, ^onless we make a special effort to enlist corpora- 
tions in providing far more substantial services to their employees. 

For promoting workforce literacy service to the employed, I be- 
lieve that the Job Training Partnership Act and the Vocational 
Education Act are the best existing legislative framework, al- 
though the Education Act also has a role to play. 

In addition, there is no way to solve the literacy problem imless 
we redouble our efforts to meet the needs of people with limited 
English proficiency, most of whom are employed. 

Third, it is vital to realize that about 80 percent of the literacy 
services in the United States today are provided by paid profession- 
als working in public programs rather than by volunteers in com- 
munity oiganizations as is sometimes believed. While the efforts of 
those groups are indispensible and it should be a national priority 
to strengthen them, I believe that the bulk of our effort must be 
devoted to strengthening the public system. 

In this r^ard, I find your proposal for literacy challenge grants 
a very promising idea for supporting voluntary efforts, but I urge 
you to commit even larger amounts to strengthening public pro- 
grams. 

Fourth, I believe there are two key ingredients to a successful 
national literacy policy. One, we m^ist upgrade the present state of 
practice; and two, we must require existing programs, such at 
JTPA and Vocational Education to place a much stronger empha- 
sis on adult literacy. Simply mandating more literacy services, 
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whether it be through JTPA, VocEd, Adult Education, Immigration 
Act, Family Supi>ort Act, is unlikely to bring significant rewards 
unless, at the same time, we make large investments in teacher 
training, technology, information dissemination and research to im- 
prove the state of the art in all programs. 

^ Fifth, it is simply a fact that major responsibility for providing 
literacy services is divided among at least three Federal depart- 
ments, numerous programs and many separate agencies. In the in- 
terest of effectiveness and efficiency, any attempt to improve Fed- 
eral efforts must deal with all of these piograms m a holistic fash- 
ion rather than piecemeal. I believe this requires policies that en- 
courage the pooling of resources, flexible use of funds, and a coordi- 
nated approach to meeting the needs of learners. 

Also, the major Federal departments concerned with this issue 
must be required to coordinate their efforts. Literacy should not be 
considered the problem of any one department because that is 
simply not the case. For example, a major recommendation of our 
report, as in your bill, is the establishment of the National Center 
for Adult literaqr. I think it is critically important that such a 
center be jointly governed by all of the relevant Federal, state, and 
local literaqr authorities rather than a captive of some one Federal 
department. 

Finally, most Federal programs are structured as grants in aid to 
state and local government. As a result, the only way I can see to 
coordinate the actual delivery of literacy services more effectively 
and to hold programs accoimtable for learning gains is to maintain 
that state govermnents perform a stronger coordinating role and to 
establish clear goals for what they should achieve. 

States are presently the major innovators in developing integrat- 
ed and comprehensive literacy services. A major goal of Federal 
policy should be to get behind the more constructive efforts of the 
states. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present these re- 
marks, and I would be glad to answer any questions you may have 
to the best of my ability. 

Since I have one more second, let me say you talked about a 
knight on a white horse— we hope that will be you. 

Senator Simon. I thank you, Mr. Chisman. And thank you also 
for the report, which I confess I have not read— maybe my staff 
has— but I am going to take it home with me this evening. 

Mr. Chisman. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

The publication entitled "Jump Start, The Federal Role in Adult 
Literacy" submitted by Mr. Chisman is retained in the files of the 
committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chisman follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FORREST P. CHISMAN 



Mr. ChairMan, I would like to thank you very such for the opportunity 
to appear before you today, and I would a^so like to coaaend you in the 
strongest possible teras for convening t^ese hearings. 

As you know, literacy is a life and death econoaic and social issue 
that touches upon the aost vital interests and values of all Aaericans. And 
it is one of the few aajor public issues on which the nation can aake 
enoraous progress in the near tera at a very aodest cost. 

You have been a pioneer in bringing this auch-neglected issue to the 
fore. For that I, and the nation as a whole, owe you a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

The reason I aa testifying before you today is that I conducted an 
extensive investigation of adult literacy on behalf of the Southport 
Institute last year. The report of that investigation, entitled "Juap 
Start: The Federal Role in Adult Literacy," was published in January, 1989. 
It contains both a concise analysis of the literacy field and federal policy 
relating to it as well as detailed recoaaendations for federal action. 

Both the analysis and recoaaendations in "Juap Start** have been 
endorsed by aost of the leading national literacy organizations (with the 
exception of one saall provision) and have received an overwhelaingly 
favorable reception froa people concerned with literacy across the country > 
This response has led ae to believe that the report captures a near- 
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consensus a.ong literacy experts about what the future directions of federal 
policy should be. 

Because th«5 "Jump Start" report contains nost of what I have to say 
about the literacy problen, I would, with your permission, like to submit it 
as the body of my testimony and use the balance of ay tiae to nake a few 
brief points. 

First, literacy isn't just kid's stuff. Twenty to thirty million adult 
Americans have serious difficulties with reading, writing, «ath and other 
basic skills. I emphasize that these are adults . Even if we were wholly 
successful in improving the quality of our schools, extending early 
childhood programs, and perfecting second-chance programs for young people 
tomorrow, the United States would still suffer a crippling literacy problem 
well into the 21st century. So, whatever else you may do. I urge you to 
focus a large part of your effort squarely on adults. 

Second, the vast majority of the adults who have literacy problems are 
t people who cannot read and write at all, nor are they people who can 
read and write only at the very lowest levels. The vast majority are people 
who are narginally, literate — whose skills are at the intermediate levels, 
but still well beiow the levels needed to function effectively as citizens, 
as workers, and in everyday life. 

For these peoplCt as for the non-readers, there is no quick fix. It 
will require years for them to register gains that significantly improve 
thoir lives. As a result, national policy «ust provide for a continuity of 
service to adult learners over an extended period of time. 
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Third, aany — perhaps most — of the adults who have literacy problems 
are employed. They are the working poor or near-poor. In terms of sheer 
numbers, there Is no way in which we can solve the literacy problen unless 
we extend services to both the employed and the unemployed, and unless we 
make a special effort to enlist corporations in providing far more 
substantial services to their employees than they do today. 

For promoting workforce literacy — service to the employed — I 
believe that the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the Vocational 
Education Act are the best existing legislative frameworks, although the 
Aduit Education program also has a role to play. I also believe that 
provisions to extend workforce literacy services should make the need for 
upgrading literacy skills the primary criterion for who should be served. 

!n addition, there is no way to solve the literacy problem unless we 
redouble our efforts to meet the needs of people with limited English 
proficiency, most of whom are employed. 

Fourth, It Is vital to realize that about 80 percent of the literacy 
services in the United States today are provided by paid professionals 
working In public programs, rather than by volunteers and community 
organizations, as is sometimes believed. While the efforts of those groups 
are indispensable* and it should be a national priority to strengthen them. 
I believe the bulk of our effort must be devoted to strengthening the public 
system, as well as forging more effective partnerships with volunteers and 
community based organizations. In tills regard, I find your proposal for 
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Literacy Challenge Grants to be a very promising idea for support of 
voluntary efforts, but I urge you to commit even larger amounts to 
strengthening public programs. 

Fifth, I believe there are two key ingredients to a successful national 
literacy policy: 1) we must upgrade the present state of practice, and 2) we 
must require existing programs, such as JTPA and Vocational Education, to 
place a Much stronger emphasis on adult literacy. Simply mandating more 
literacy services (whether it be through JTPA, Vocational Education, the 
Adult Education Program, the Immigration Reform and Control Act, or the 
Family Support Act) is unlikely to bring significant rewards unless, at the 
sane time» we aake l^irge investments in teacher training, technology, 
information dissemination and research to improve thf state of the art in 
all programs. 

Sixth, it is simply a fact that major responsibility for providing 
literacy services is divided among at least three federal departments, 
numerous programs and many separate agencies. In the interestr of 
effectiveness and efficiency, any attempt to improve federal efforts must 
deal with all of these programs In a wholistic fashion, rather than 
piecemeal . 

I believe this requires policies that encourage the pooling of 
resources, flexible use of funds, and a coordinated approach to meeting the 
needs of learners. Because I believe our goal must be to upgrade all 
literacy programs in tandem, I think that Congress should initially address 
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the literacy Issue throueh an omnibus bill that cuts across prograiaatlc 
lines. 

Also the major federal departments concerned with this Issue must be 
required to coordinate their efforts. Literacy should not be considered the 
special province of any one department, because that Is simply not the case. 
For example, a major recommendation of our report Is the establishment of a 
National Center For Adult Literacy. I think It Is critically Important that 
such a center be Jointly governed by all of the relevant federal, state and 
local literacy authorities, rather than the captive of some one federal 
department. 



Finally, most federal programs are structured as grants-in-aid to ^tate 
and local governments. Li a result,, the only way I can see to coordinate 
the actual delivery of literacy services more effectively is to mandate that 
^tate governments perform a stronger coordinating role and to establish 
clear goals for what they should achieve. Sta;.es are presently the major 
innovators in developing integrated and comprehensive literacy systems. A 
major goal of federal policy should be to get behind the more .constructive 
efforts of the states. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say again that I appreciate the opportunity to 
present these remarks, and I will be glad to answer any questions you may 
have to the best of my ability. 

Note: The report entitled "Jump Star.t** waa retained In comnittles files. 
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Senator Simon. Mr. Straughan, we are very happy to have you 
here. 

STATEMENT OP J, WILLIAM STRAUGHAN, JIL, SENIOR VICE 
PKESIDEr^T, WORLD BOOK, INC, AND MEMBER, AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCUTION TASK FORCE ON LITERACY 

Mr. Straughan, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. We bring you warm 
greetmgs from home ana apprndate in particular the leadership 
you are giving to this subject of great national concern. 

While I am^ on the one hand Senior Vice President of World 
Book, which is headquartered in Chicago, I am appearing here 
today as a representative of the American Bar Association and its 
Task Force on Literacy. 

In creating the ABA Task Force on Literacy, the leaders of the 
American Bar Association, which is the world's largest voluntary 
professional association with over 360,000 members, were mindful 
of the fact that as the nation began its celebration of the Bicenten- 
nial of the Constitution, one out of five American Adults could not 
read that political charter. 

So the ABA in the last three years has attempted to join the 
fight with many other national organizations in trying to tackle 
this problem, which thxeatens not only our economy, but probably 
our democracy. 

Here are a fev/ of the things that we have been able to accom- 
plish in these three short years. We first published a book entitled 
Lawyers for Literacy which concisely described the nature of the 
literacy problem for lawyers and for organized bar associations, 
an^* then went on to outline 28 different programs which state and 
local bars could undertake to help join in this fight. 

To date we have distributed over 8,000 copies of this nublication 
at ABA expense to numerous state and local bar and literacy orga- 
nizations around the country. We followed that with a national ex- 
ecutive literacy forum, which provided the opportunity for literacy 
leaders from around the country to join together to focus fforts in 
even mcreaied wayi on the literacy problem. 

In the early spring of 1988 we conducted, with funding from the 
Gannett Foundatwn, a natronal executive forum on the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act, focusing particular attention on the 
civic literacy aspect* of this legislation. 

In the sumxner of 1988, we conducted a national forum to provide 
practical training in such critical areas as management, fundrais- 
mgr. board leadership for literacy leaders from around the country. 
And now we are in the process of planning this summer a national 
forum which is designed to bring into this fight the judiciary of our 
country. We know that there are acute literacy problems with 
people who are currently incarcerated, but we alao know that the 
judiciary represents one of the most prestigious and powerful 
gro' ps in our society and the hope here is to now enlist them for- 
mally in this fight. 

What we need now is stnmg and concerted leadership emanating 
from the Federal Government. The adult literacy field needs many 
reeouroet, but none more than the general kind of Federal leader- 
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ship described so succinctly in the report entitled "Jump Start," 
which was just spoken to by our colleague on the panel. 

Mr. Chairman, the ABA will convinue its efforts as a partner in 
the national literacy movement, and we are honored to be here 
today to share with you and our colleagues one of the ways in 
which the great voluntary effort and movement in this country can 
help to contribute to this cause. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much. I think it is signifi- 
cant that the American Bar Association has a Task Force on Liter- 
acy. 

Let me add that I went to a little rural grade school, and we had 
a World Book Encyclopedia there. That was a source for ell kinds 
of information for us. I used to spend a lot of time in that World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Straughan. Well, we hope that it will continue to be. And 
one of the things that we have been able to do as a company is 
each year, we donate somewhere between $2 and $4 million worth 
of materials to families and children who would otherwise be 
unable to have this kind of basic educational resource. We are 
going to continue to do that and hopefully some other things as 
part of this effort. 

Senator Simon. Good for you. 

The publication entitled "Lawyers for Literacy, A Bar Leader- 
ship Manual" submitted by J. William Straughan, Jr., is retained 
in the files of the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Straughan follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities: Good morning. My name is J. William Straughan, Jr. I 
am Senior Vice President of World Book, Inc. in Chicaco, Illinois. 
While the subject matter of this hearing - literacy - is an issue of 
interest to me as a businessman, I appear this morning as an 
official representative not of my publishing house but of the 
American Bar Association. Since 1986, I have served as a irember of 
the American Bar Association's Task Force on Literacy. That Task 
Force is chaired by Mr. Michael J. Hemovich of Spokane, Washington 
and its other members are Judge Cloyd Clark of McCook, Nebraska, 
Betty Southard Murphy of Washington, D.C. and C. Thomas Ross of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The American Bar Association, Senator Simon, is the world's largest, 
voluntary professional association. Currently, we have about 
350,000 members and we represent slightly more than half of the 
nation's lawyers. Much of the substantive work done by the American 
Bar Association falls within the public service arena and that is 
certainly the ca5e for the work being done by the Task Force on 
Literacy. 

It is more than coincidence, Mr. Chairman, that the American Bar 
Association undertook its literacy initiative in 1986. That was the 
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year that we began our celebration of the Bicentennial of the 
Constitution. Lawyers certainly should be concerned about the fact 
that at least one out of five American adults cannot read the 
Constitution. In creating the Task Force on Literacy, the President 
of the American Bar Association said "The best, roost roeroorable gift 
we can give our nation on the 200th anniversary of its Constitution 
could and should be a co — -tion to basic, functional and legal 
literacy for all Americans - a gift enhancing the quality of justice 
and the quality of life in America." 

The American Bar Association's Task Force ^n Literacy bega*- .ts work 
in earnest in September, 1986. In all candor, our first order of 
business was to educate ourselves about the nature and extent of 
illiteracy in America. That inquiry was completed in the summer of 
1987 when we published Lawyers For Literacy: A Bar Leadership Manual . 
Over 8,000 copies of this book have now been distributed to lawyers, 
judges, bar associations, units of government and literacy 
organizations. Lawyers For Literacy assesses the extent of 
illiteracy, describes both public and private programs that attempt 
to foster literacy, tells why the organized bar should be involved 
in literacy enhancement efforts, describes in detail what actions 
state and local bar associations can take to help combat illiteracy 
and ends with a Chapter entitled ''Universal Literacy: A National 
Imperative." With the hope that you and your Subcommittee 
colleagues wl i find Lawyers For Literacy of interest Mr. Chairman, 
I have brought copies with me this morning. 
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In the introduction to Lawyers For Literacy we said "Our brief 
voyage into a veritable sea of illiteracy has been troubling. Yet, 
we finish this first leg with an optimistic outlook that much can be 
done to improve the situation. That optimism is based upon our 
anticipation that bar associations - and individual lawyers - across 
the country will lend a hand to help resolve a problem which, if 
neglected, will only get worse.* 

How bad is the problem? In our judgment, it is a very serious one. 
Today, we know that at least 25 percent of our young people drop out 
of school. And that 25 percent figure is misleading. In many major 
urban school systems the drop out rate is far higher - approaching 
50 percent. But the literacy level among the youngest cf our 
citizens is just one part of America's literacy problem and it is 
the more tractable part of the problem. Surely, the combined 
efforts of government, business, the professions, parents and the 
education community - working together - can make major inroads to 
diminish this part of the problem. The more intractable literacy 
problem facing us concerns America's adult illiterates. These are 
the legions of citizens who have already fallen through the cracks 
in our educational systems. And they are the people who are hard to 
reach. Informed commentators tell us that we have at least 23 
million illiterate Americans. I emphasize that this is an "at 
least" figure. Other coirmentators indicate that the figure may be 
much higher - one exceeding 70 million. Leading literacy 
organizations - organizations such as Literacy Volunteers of 
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America^, Inc., and Laubach Literacy Action - estimate that one out 
of five adult Americans cannot read or, if they can read, do so only 
at the nost minimal levels. The Coalition For Literacy estimates 
that 27 million American adults are illiterate and that another 47 
million are marginally literate. The Adult Performance Level Study 
(APL) in the early 1970s - a study conducted by the University of 
Orexas - concluded that 54 percent of the study's subjects (a 
national sample of 7,500 adults) were either functionally 
incompetent or marginally competent. This study attempted to 
measure "competence" rather than reading levels. It concentrated on 
trying to assess four primary skills: communication, interpersonal 
relations, problem solving and computation, its findings were 
disturbing. More recently the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NA£P) released its evaluation of the literacy levels of 
America's young adults. The NAEP report concluded that our nation's 
young adults (people in the 21 - 25 age range) could read. But it 
also concluded that "only a very small percentage can understand 
complex material." 

How bad is the problem? In our judgment it is very bad. Serious 
problems of underfunding plague efforts to buttress the delivery of 
adult basic skills education in all areas of the country. Although 
we spend over two hundred billion dollars a year on edujcation, the 
expenditures for adult basic education are measured in the scant 
hundreds of millions. The scant funding available to support adult 
basic skills programs is matched by corresponding shoi.ages in adult 
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basic education teachers^ in facilities and in materials. Moreover # 
our knowledge base regarding such basic issues as **how adults learn** 
is sorely deficient. In the words of one major study of literacy # 
we are **A Nation at Risk.** 

Recognizing that improved literacy is nothing short of a national 
imperative- the ABA*s Task Force on Literacy has been working to 
mobilize lawyers, judges and bar associations as active partners in 
the literacy movement. The first phase of our work was completed 
when we published Lawyers For Literacy . The publication date 
coincided with the ABA National Executive Forum on Literacy held 
here in Washington, D.C. in July, 1987. That forum was attended by 
leaders of national literacy organizations as well as lawyers. 
Shortly after the forum, we began distribution of Lawyers For 
Literacy . It has paid dividends. Bar associations and other legal 
organizations are getting involved. Here are a few examples of 
judicial, bar association and lawyer involvement in the literacy 
movement : 

o In Connecticut, the Lawyers In The Community Committee of 
the Connecticut State Bar is working to develop a 
statewide literacy program directory. 

o In Arizona, the State Supreme Court has launched a long-range 
prograru to improve the basic skills training for young 
probationers. 
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o In the District of Columbia, a group of young lawyers has 
formed an alliance with three other organizations - The 
Concerned Black Men of Washington, inc., The Coalition 



Association - to operate The Homeless Children's 
Tutorial Project. This project has been providi reading 
and math tutoring services to about 125 homeless children. 
The ABA Task Force on Literacy, the Touchdown Club, Time Inc., 
Ginns, Reading Is Fundamental and numerous other 
organizations and individuals have been lending a hand to 
make this project a success. 

o In Florida, the Florida State Bar expended a considerable 
amount of money to produce video and audio public service 
announcements designed to help literacy organizations recruit 
adult students. This major public service endeavor by the 
lawyers of Florida was undertaken in close cooperation with 
the Florida Literacy Coalition. Since the Florida Bar's 
public service announcements have been screened one other 
state bar, the Arkansas Bar, has purchased the psa, adapting 
it for use within Arkansas. 

o The Arkansas State Bar has established a large and active 
Lawyers For Literacy Committee. 

o In Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative is 
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working with the Public Defender, the local Probation 
Office, the Court of Common Pleas, the District Attorney's 
Office, the Bail Agency, the Allegheny County Bar and with 
lawyers in private practice to develop basic skills 
training programs for persons involved with the criminal 
justice system* 

o In San Diego, the San Diego County Bar is devoting attention 
to literacy programs for offenders* 

o In Massachusetts, a Lawyers For Literacy Task Force ia 

recruiting attorneys to provide technical assistance, legal 
advice and tutoring services for literacy programs. 

These, Mr* Chairman, are some examples of the legal profession's 
public service work in the literacy arena. They are important 
initiatives that need to be replicated in many, many more 
comnunities across the country. Eat they are a start, while these 
important local initiatives developed in states and communities, the 
national work of the ABA Task ttorce on Literacy continued. In 
February, 1988 the ABA Task Force - in cooperation with the ABA 
Coordinating Committee on Immigration Law - conducted a National 
Executive Forum on The Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA). 
Supported by a grant from the XSannett Foundation, this ABA 
initiative focused its principal attention on the "civic literacy" 
aspects of IRCA. These aspects of lRCA*s large-scale State 
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Legalization impact Assistance Grant program (SLIAG) are of great 
interest to literacy organizations and to the organized bar. 
Indeed/ the country and the individual communities in which 
temporary legal residents reside have equal stakes in seeing to it 
that these new, lawful residents are given every chance to 
assimilate. The SLIAG funds can help deliver literacy training to 
these temporary legal residents so that they may become permanent 
legal residents. The final report of the ABA National Executive 
Forum on IRCA was published in March, 1988. it contains 64 
reconunendations and many of those recommendations relate directly to 
civic literacy training. I have brought copies of that Report with 
me this morning because it illustrates another aspect of America's 
literacy problem - the need to strengthen and continue our English 
as a Second Language programs for immigrants and for those who have 
qualified for residence under IRCA's amnesty program. 

Several months after we sponsored the IRCA Forum, the Task Force 
convened an ABA Literacy Leadership Institute here in Washington, 
D.C. About 125 literacy program directors, managers and board 
members from many states attended this two day institute. At the 
ABA Literacy Leadership Institute, we provided in-depth, practical 
workshops on such topics as board recruitment and c'evelopment, 
fundraising and resouri.e development, public relations and advocacy, 
and nsanagement. The workshop was staffed by pro-bono faculty from 
business and the professions. Institute evaluations indicated that 
the attendees found the sessions highly informative and useful. I 
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am pleased to be able tc report that the Institute was so successful 
that it will be replicated this fall by the Kentucky Bar Association 
and the Kentucky Bar Founds. ion. If there was one lesson to be 
drawn from the well-organized and practical ABA Literacy Leadership 
Institute - an institute conducted as a public service by the ABA - 
it was that lawyers, business experts, public relations 
professionals and other groups have much to offer. Literacy 
organizations - if they are to be successful - need the benefit of 
interdisciplinary training and they need to acquire the skills 
needed for operating small business organizations. 

Last summer's ABA Literacy Leadership Institute will be followed by 
an equally important ABA sponsored national program. My ABA Task 
Force on Literacy colleagues and I are now at work planning a 
National Judicial Conference on Literacy. In February, the ABA 
Board of Governors approved our request for authority to conduct 
this special Judicial Conference. It will be conducted in 
cooperation with The National Judicial College and its purpose will 
be to produce and distribute a National Judicial College White Paper 
on The Role of the Judiciary in Literacy Improvement. Courts, in 
our judgment, have important roles to play in the literacy field. 
In virtually all of our jails and prisons, illiLeracy rates are 
exceedingly high. Yet - in spite of illiteracy rates reaching 75 
percent - meager resources are devoted to adult basic skills 
training within incarcerative settings. Common sense indicates that 
those prisoners who leave correctional programs unable to read or 
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write even at minimal levels have little chance to turn their lives 
around. Self-interest dictates that we need to make major changes 
in basic skills education programs in all of our correctional 
institutions. Our National Judicial Conference on Literacy will 
explore the "correctional literacy" problem and will also focus on 
the leadership roles courts can play in states and communities. The 
faculty for our Judicial Conference on Literacy will be 
interdisciplinary, drawing upon the nation's business leaders as 
well as experts front literacy organizations and the fields of 
education and government. And we will hold up as examples several 
innovative judicial programs intitiated by enterprising judges. Let 
me tell you about one such program. 

In New Orleans, Judge Miriam Waltzer became increasingly aware of 
the fact that a great number of the defendants who appeared in her 
Criminal District Court were functionally illiterate. Instead of 
pointing a finger of blame at other institutions. Judge Waltzer 
decided to do something about it. She did. She established the 
Probation Education Program (PEP), a program that utilizes her own 
courtroom as a classroom. Eligible convicted offenders enter into a 
contract with Judge Waltzer, a contract which makes the offender 
work and which offers the prospect that the offender will - at the 
conclusion of Judge Waltzer 's program - be able to actually find 
gainful work. Those enrolled in PEP attend class several nights a 
week. Judge Waltzer recruited and organized a volunteer faculty and 
sne also supports the program through private donations. It is not 
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an easy program: students who miss a class spend the weekend in 
jail. Those who miss several classes are in jeopardy of having 
their probation revoked - truancy means "the slammer." The program, 
a product of initiative and innovation, needs to be brought to the 
attention of other judges across the country, it and several other 
remarkable demonstrations of judicial ingenuity will be featured 
aspects of the ABA National Judicial Conference on Literacy which we 
hope to convene this fall. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a reasonably complete - if brief - recap of 
what the ABA Task Force on Literacy has done. Our work is by no 
means finished and we intend to keep the American Bar Association in 
a leadership position as a full partner in America's literacy 
movement. Here in our association's Washington D.C. Offices, we 
have hosted three of the last four meetings of the National 
Coalition For Literacy and even now we are trying to provide 
assistance to the members of that coalition as they plan the Second 
National Adult Literacy Congress - a gathering of several adult 
literacy students from each of the several states. This year the 
Adult Literacy Congress will be held September 9-11 here in 
Washington, D.C. It is an iraportar^t event for those remarkable 
adults who struggle to learn literacy skills and the planners of the 
Congress are hopeful th£kt members of the House and Senate will take 
an interest in this event. 

The American Bar Association's interest in the national jL.teracy 
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movement is perhaps best explained by an excerpt from Lawyers For 
Literacy : "Significant rates of illiteracy should be i nacceptable in 
a free society. History teaches us that freedom requires vigilance * 

the vigilance of the people. Absent a literate electorate, that 
freedom is itself in jeopardy. On a less cosmic plane, sxgnificant 
rates of illiteracy impinge on our collectiv- freedoms in a variety 
of ways. Although some commentators disagree, it seems clear that 
illiteracy contributes to the economic scourge of unemployment, and 
the consequences of unemployment are felt by all of us. It also 
seems clear that illiteracy, like other forms of social 
disadvantage, contributes to delinquency and criminality and the 
social costs are enormous. Public assistance rolls are swelled by 
those who cannot read and write and the costs are both direct and 
indirect. ... Illiterates, notwithstanding their development of 
coping skills, live impaired lives in a print society. They cannot 
participate fully in the electoral process nor can they share fully 
in the nation's economic opportunities. Lacking an understanding of 
the written word, their educational lives are attenuated. With the 
closing of those educational doors their chances for 
self-development, self-understanding and sel£**fulf illment decoline 
sharply." 

Mr. Chairman, the American Bar Association is by no means a lone 
representative of professional America in the ranks of the literacy 
movement. Just recently, Allbtate issue<! a remarkable report 
entitled Labor Force 2000; Corporate America Responds . This 
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Allstate report outlinea the various roles that could and should be 
played by corporate America in helping revivify our nation's school 
systems. It is a report that Memljers of Congress should review. We 
believe that Ir. th« literacy arena much help must come from 
business, industry and the prof^ssiono. As we said in writing 
Lawyers For Literacy. "Not enough of us work for literacy: not 
enough teachers, volunteers, parent, businesses - nor enough 
lawyers . " 

As lawyers, we are doing our part to enlist the willing hands of 
other lawyers, judges and bar associations. In doing so, we know 
that those A^e enlist will find ways to engage others within their 
own communities. They have already done so. He also know that 
there are many unsung heroes in the literacy movement - there are 
tens of thousands of volunteers doing literacy work. But there are 
not enough. 

While shortages of manpower, programs, facilities and equipment 
hamper progress in the adult literacy field, another shortage is far 
more tilling. Joining me this morning as witnesses on this panel 
are Mr. Paul Delker and Mr. Forrest Chisman. Mr. Delker, a former 
Director of the Adult Education Office of the U.S. Department of 
Education is well known within the adult education field. Indeed, 
Mr. Delker attended the ABA National Executive Forum on Literacy and 
has provided counsel to ouc Task Force. Mr. Chisman is the author 
Jump Start ; The Federal Role in Adult Literacy, i know that Mr. 
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Chitman and his staff have consulted at length with the Director of 
the ABA Task Force on Literacy about many of the issues raised in 
the Jump Start report. The specific recommendations contained 
within th^r report are outside the permissible scope of my testimony 
because they address issues that are not the subject of existing 
American Bar Association policy. Nevertheless, I commend Jump Start 
to you and your Subcommittee colleagues as a clear-eyed, concise 
statement of why federal leadership is required in the adult 
literacy field, it is equally concis,*? - and precise - as to how 
federal leadership could be structured to help unify a field which - 
in Mr, Chisman's words - "is intellectually, institutionally, and 
politically weak and fragmented,** 

The central message of Jump Start is a compelling one. Business 
leaders are warning that we do not have much time to jump start. 
Our ability to compete in the international t^conomic marketplace - 
they tell us - is in jeopardy. The American Bar Association's Task 
Force on Literacy agrees with the assessments of American business. 
In the last Chapter of Lawyers For Litetacv we said, *'As a nation 
poised on the edge of a technological quantum leap forward, how can 
we doubt that »ir.iversal literacy is simply a national imperative? 
Super technology - robotics, automation, electronics, laser science 
- is here now. But technology can serve our needs only if we can 
learn to serve and service its needs. As was the case with the 
now-crude machinery that began America's industrialization, we need 
a work force that can manipulate the gifts of applied science. And 
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we should make no mistake on this score: the engineering and 
scientific marvels being placed at the nation's disposal are not 
luxuries. They are the necessary tools and building blocks for 
continuing national prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, my ftBA Task Force colleagues and I know of your 
interest and ot your work in the literacy and education fields. As 
a resident of Chicago, I am more than familiar with the problems of 
urban school systems. As a resident of Illinois, however, I am also 
familiar with the differences that can be made when there is strong 
political leadership in the adult literacy field. As a member of 
the ABA'S Task Force on Literacy I have become familiar with the 
fact that illiteracy is truly a national problem. From this 
perspective, I share Mr. Chisman's general point that the entire 
adult literacy field will benefit from vigorous national 
leadership. Aware ' ^at you are not at work on specific legislation, 
allow me to express ny hope that your legislation - if enacted - 
will place the federal government in a strong leadership role. We 
need to know so much more about the field that interests so many of 
us. We need to know how to apply technology - apply it in practical 
ways to reach more adults who need basic skills training. And we 
need to know "what works" in this field: need to know it and need to 
get that information out to those who can use it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appieciate the 
opportunity to represent the American Bar Association and its Task 
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Force on Literacy at this morning's hearing. We commend you for 
this endeavor and freely offer to provide whatever help we can as 
you pursue ways and means to reduce illiteracy in America. 
Leadership comes from many sources. A long time champion of 
literacy is now our First Lady. Barbara Bush has been a strong 
supporter of the work of the ABA Task Force on Literacy and her 
leadership in this field has been exemplary. Additional leadership 
will, no doubt, flow from the newly created Office of National 
Service in the White Bouse. And leadership will continue to emanate 
from organizations such as Literacy Volunteers of America, Laubach 
Literacy Action, the American Association of Adult and Continuing 
Education, the International Reading Association, Reading Is 
Fundamental, The Correctional Education Association, Project 
Literacy U.S. and many other organizations. But now, tharks to the 
remarkable efforts of organizations who have formed the National 
Coalition For Literacy and to newcomers such as the SouthpoJt 
Institute, the country has a chance to turn the switch that can jump 
start an aging adult basic education system. Our future depends on 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past three years the American Bar Association 
has ww^Xed in partnership with most of the nation's leading literacy 
organizations. That has been our good fortune. Thank you for 
inviting the / -'.cican Bar Association to participate in this 
morning's hearing. 
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Senator Simon. Dean SeminofF, we are very happy to have you 
here. 

STATEMENT OP NANCY SEMINOFF, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION, AND DEAN. CENTRAL 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Seminofp. Thank you. 

I am Nan<gr Seminoff, Dean of the School of Education and Pro- 
fessional Studies at Central Connecticut State University. Equally 
important, I have been a classroom teacher and worked in a job 
training program. I am appearing here today as a member of the 
board of directors of the International Reading Association, IRA, 
which is a professional association of over 300,000 members and af- 
filiate members dedicated to improving reading, reading education, 
and literacy. 

The International Reading Association provides many services to 
increase awareness of literacy needs at all ages, both here in the 
United States and around the world. I am here today to discuss lit- 
eracy in the U.S. 

We know that between 20 and 30 million adults in the U.S. do 
not read well enough to fully fimction in or contribute to our socie- 
ty. Their lowered productivity impairs themselves, society, and im- 
pacts future generations. But literacy skills are more than produc- 
tivity issues. They are human issues, such as helping a child with 
homework, ordering a meal in a restaurant, reading a v/aming 
label on a product in the marketplace or, as we heard earlier, read- 
ing a letter that one has written. 

While there are no exact statistics on who is illiterate, the trend 
seems to follow that of poverty. While more white Americans are 
illiterate overall, high concentrations of illiteracy exist among Afri- 
can and Hispanic Americans and immigrants. 

The causes of illiteraqr are equally undefined. For some, learning 
to read in school was hampered by poor attendance, perceptual dys- 
function, language barriers, or overcrowded schools. Part of the 
conditions that have created these problems is the lack of adequate 
financial support for Chapter I, Head Start, and other programs. 

Every year over one-half of the eligible children for Chapter I 
services and 80 percent of the eligible children for Head Start go 
unserved by these programs. As adults, they face new problems 
whereby basic literacy skills are not enough. Presently, workers 
are finding themselves unemployed or underemployed because they 
lack sufficient skills demanded by our high-tech society. 

Many people have been working to make the Nation literate, 
from teachers providing learning opportunities to pre-schoolers, to 
volunteers working in the Nation's prisons with its 80 percent illit- 
eracy rate, but this effort is simply not enough. 

Professionals, volunteers, parents, children, and workers need to 
know what works in effective programs to create better programs, 
more classes, and improve opportunities for training. The Nation's 
adult literacy and basic education programs are simply over- 
whelmed. More people are seeking literacy skills while the supply 
of professionals and volunteers is inadequate. 
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The P-imon proposal to create a National Center is critically im- 
portant. A National Center would provide for a single source of in- 
formation on literacy. The Center could identify areas of national 
need, conduct research regarding needs, and identify elements of 
effective literacy programs. 

Along with the National Center to improve the Nation^s knowl- 
edge base, an interagency, Cabinet-level office is needed to coordi- 
nate policy. Cinrently, the Departments of Education, Labor, 
Health and Human Services, Justice, Defense, and Agriculture, 
along with other agencies, have developed various literacy pro- 
grams. However there is no government body coordinating these 
programs to ensure that the scarce fimds are hieing used most effec- 
tively. 

The creation of an interagency Cabinet body would reduce redun- 
dancies and offer more options to improve the literate rate in our 
Nation. 

The Simon proposal also makes recommendations to break the 
cycle of illiteracy by providing services to literate-deficient parents 
of newborns. Even Start is a good beginning in this effort of inte- 
grating^ early childhood education and adult education for parents 
of children ages two through seven. Yet more is needed to provide 
services to parents of newborns. 

Young children need to be read to, and the more frequently chil- 
dren experience language in a familiar context, the better their ac- 
quisition of language skills. However, parents must be able to read 
as well as to have information on how to read, what to read, and 
when to read to their children. 

Increasing Even Start and developing programs to reach parents 
can be enhanced by using television. PBS currently broadcasts 
Sesame Street, the award-winning show for young children. It is in- 
teresting to note that this program is viewed by adults as they look 
at developing their own skills. 

In conclusion, the Nation's literacy efforts are a mosaic of pri- 
vate, public, formal, and informal programs. The Nation needs a 
comprehensive program to enhance the trauiing of professionals 
and volunteers, expand our knowledge base^ coordinate government 
programs, and expand Even Start. The Simon program is a step in 
that direction. And we, the International Reading Association, look 
forward to working with the Committee for the passage of Senator 
Simon's proposal. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Seminoff follows:] 1 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HAHCi SEMINOFF 



Mr. Chairman and members of *-h» S»nat» Subcommittee on 
Education, Art%, and the Humanxtxe»; I am Nancy Seminoff , Dean of 
the School of Education and Professional Studies at Central 
Conniticut State University and a member of the Board of 
Directors of thelnternationol Reading Association (IRA). The IRA 
i» a professional association of over 300 » 000 members and 
affiliate members dedicated to improving reading, reading 
eduCiition and literacy. 

Th» International Reading Association provides many services 
to increase awareness of literacy needs at all age levels. IRA 
works with many corporations including the Family Circle, Motts, 
and th» American Association of Publishers, to assist in the 
development of better literacy programs for homeless children. 
M^ny of our 1200 local councils conduct outreach activities to 
help th» parents help their children to becoma literate. Our 
councils and IRA itself work to reduce illiteracy on a world wide 
scale, by conducting seminars, symposia, producing materials and 
working with multinational organizations, such as UNESCO to 
improve literacy education. 

Mr. Chairman* simply put: 

Children in the first grada of elementary schiools, 
should be able to live productiove, mature lives 
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Spanning th» ysars of 1990-SOSO. But* b gcaus» o f 
t hg raoid rato of ch anq»» thcv may havo to ad just _ 
to t hrag or four kinds of occupation** Undoubted ly • 
a p»rso:i's reading ability* his study skills* how 
h» can gcthsr data> digsst it and how he can engage 
in critical and reflective thinking will have an 
important bearing on his ability to function in 
tofflorroM's society. (Eve Malmqiiist of Sweden for Ttotary 
International* Literacy Ar o und the Uorld. *) 

All nations have some literacy needs* even a country as developed 

a« Sweden. 

I am here today to discuss literacy in the United States* 
and Senator Simon's proposals to eliminate illiteracy in our 
nation. 

The ProblAmx 

Between 20 anvl 30 million adults in the U. S. do not read 
Mell enough to fully function in or contribute to our society. 
Their lowered productivity impairs themselves* society* and 
impacts future generations. But literacy skills are more than 
productivity issues. They are human issues* such as helping a 
child Mith their homework* ordering a meal in a restaurant* and 
reading the warning labels on every produnt in the market 
place. 

Uhilv there tfre no exact statistics on who is illiterate* 
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th» trmnd se«ms to follow that of poverty. While more white 
Americans ar» illiterate over all* high concentrations of 



3 mmigrants. 

The causes of illiteracy are equally undefined. For some* 
learning to read in school was hampered by» poor attendance, 
perceptual dysfunction, language barriers, or overcrowded 
school*. Part uf the conditions that have created these problems 
i« a lack of adequate fi-nancial support for Chapter One, Head 
Start, and other programs. Every year over one-half of the 
eligible children for Chapter One services, and QO'A of the 
eligible children for Head Start go unserved by these programs. 

As adults* they face new problems wherrby basic literacy 
skills are not enough. Presently, workers are finding themselves 
unemployed or underemployed because they lack sufficient skills 
demanded by a high tech society. 

Many people have been working to make the nation literate; 
from teachers providing learning opportunities to pre-schoolers; 
to volunteers working in the nation's prisions with it's iiO'A 
illiteracy rate. This effort it is simply not enough. 
Professionals, volunteers* parents, children, and workers need 
to know what works in effective programs to create better 
programs, more classes, and improved opportunities for training. 
The nation's adult literacy and basic education programs are 
overwhelmed. More people are seeking literacy skills, wfule the 
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mupply of prof Sftsionals and voluntevrft is inadequate. 

To compound the dilemma of adult illiteracy in thc> United 
States* little is known about under what conditions adults learn 
best. For instanc:e» should » work place literacy progr.ams be 
designed with the same educational principles as an 
intergenerational literacy progrcm? What type of materials need 
to be developed? Uhat is the best use of video-t^pes or 
computers? Should* as is done in New Zeal and » we fund a series 
of public service radio spots on reading? These and many other 
questions need to be answered. 

Al ternat i vesx 

1) The Simon proposal to create a national center is critically 
important. A national center would provide for a single source 
of information on literacy. The center could identify areas of 
national needy conduct research regarding needs and identify 
elements of effective literacy programs. 

S> Along with a national center to improve the iiation's 
knowledge base* an interagency cabinet level office is needed to 
coordinate policy. Currently* the Departments oi Education* 
Labor* tiaalth and Human Services* Justice* Oefen'se and 
Agriculture* along with other agencies* have developed various 
literacy programs. How'?ver * there is no governdient body 
coordinating those progr.ims to insure that the scarce funds are 
being used most effectively. The creation of an interagency 
cabinet body would reduce redundancies and of fur more options to 
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improv* thii litvrato rat» of our nation. 

3> The Simon proposal also makas r»commi*ndation« to br«ak thv 
cycle of illiteracy by providinq sBrvica* tc literate difcient 
parent* of newborns. Ev^n Start is a good beginning in the 
•ffort of integrating early childhood education and adult 
education for parents of children ages S 7, yet more is needed 
to provide services to parents of newborns. foung children nneed 
to br read to and the more frequently children experience 
language in a familiar context, the better the acquisition of 
language skills. However, parents must be able to read, as well 
as have information on . ,w to read, what to read and when to read 
to their children. Increasing Even Start and developing programs 
to reach parents can be enhanced by using television. TBS 
currently broadcasts Sesame Street, an awar(*-H. inning show for 
young children. One interesting aspect of this program is that 
adults with literacy needs watch this program to develop their 
own Skills. Therefore, a program aimed at helping parents choose 
materials for their children, and model oral reading tn children 
can bo an effective tool for intergenerat ional learning. 
Senator Simon's proposal to expand services to very young 
children is essential in addressing thwse needs. 

Conclusion 

Ihe Ration's literacy efforts are a mosa'.c of private, 
public, formal and informal pror.rams. ihe |/ation needs a 
comprehensive program to: enhance the training of professionals 
and volunteers, expand our knowledge base, coordinate government 
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programs and expand &.ven Start. The Simon program is a stop in 
that direction. Us look forward to wording with the committee 
for passage of Senator Simon's proposals. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you very, very much. 

Let me ask Mrs. Reid~and all of you please feel free to com- 
ment-^ne of the basic problems we have is to get people to come 
forward. You have heard one person today who had the courage to 
con^ forward. But it does take a lot of courage. 

What experience have you had in Nevada, and comments from 
any of you, on how we get people to come forward? 

Mrs. Reid. It is difficult to get people to come forward. We finally 
got a volunteer organization going in Hawthorne, Nevada. They 
could not find anyone to teach. I think one of the ways that we 
have tried to get people to coine forward was to use people like 
Gloria Wattles in the media to tell their story. We thought that 
someone who has experienced the same thing could give the mes- 
sage better maybe than a star or tlie Govr~nor's wife. 

Senator Simon. Did you use that then jn television and radio? 

Mrs. Keid. For our public service announcements. 

Senator Simon. Any comments? 

Yes, Mr. Chisman. 

Mr. Chisman. It is a problem. Senator. But I think one has to 
realize that for most programs, particularly in large cities, there 
are tens of thousands of people on waiting lists who have come for- 
ward and cannot be served. 

Second, no, we do not know enough about how to get people to 
come forwa-rd. One place in which they are more likely to do so, 
however, appeara to be in employment situations where there are 
good workforce literacy programs and they can see a bottom line, 
^°.*f7 o'et the encouragement of their employer. 

FmaUy, this is one of the kinds of issues that I would very much 
hope that a National Center as you proposed would try to learn 
more about and try to disseminate what we know about it to more 
programs. 

Senator Simon. Any other comments? 

Mr. Delker. 

Mr. Delkep. Yes, Senator. I am reminded of two extremes. Ver- 
mont has pioneered what they call "kitchen classes." In a highly- 
. a^ea, they send tutors into the home on a oneK)n-one basis, 

and they find it cost-effective. Now, this does a lot because one does 
?v°*.'^X?.*° "reveal outside one's private domicile that they have 
that deficiency. 

On the urbaji scene, I am reminded that in 1967 we funded a 
hignly successful program with the Opportunities Industrialization 
Council, qiC, m Philadelphia called ''armchair adult education." 
They went mto inner cities, took a two-block prescribed neighbor- 
hood, and set up classes, neighborhood classes. They did not call 
them literacy classes. They said we are going to get together in 
Mrs. Smiths house-and they paid her $5-down the street, would 
you like to jom us? They began where the people's concerns were, 
and they found they had to develop curriculum to meet their 
nee<te. But they addressed basic skills needs that way in their 
neighborhood in the way they wanted to learn. 

Ms. Seminoff. Senator Simon, I would also suggest that as we 
look at the importance of intergenerational literacy and family pro- 
grmns mid making literacy an important function within the hon?#» 
and an important emphasis, that more could be done as we look f-. . 
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schools and schools being inviting places for adults to come and to 
learn at the same time their children aie perhaps learning or 
doing an after-school or evening prc^am. So the whole importance 
intergenerational literacy and learning together can take on a 
greater emphasis. 

Senator Simon. I guess my only concern there is my own limited 
experience in talking to people. They are just reluctant to go to an 
elementary school or a secondary school if they cannot read and 
write. There is just too much of a barrier there. 

We have a little disagreement among you on whether we should 
use the workplace or should not use the workplace. If I may quote 
you, Mr. Delker, you say "I advocate that this committee safeguard 
that priority with some appropriate mechanism that assures that 
funding for those most in need reaches the optimum before funds 
are directed to those in the workplace." 

Do either of you want to expand at all? We will not have a full- 
scale debate here, but how do we reach those not in the workplace? 

Mr... Delker. Well, I think that the historical emphasis in the 
Adult Edu'^wtion Act is the correct one. It has always spoken about 
those least educated and most in need. And my concern with the 
workplace, as I have said, is that those people are already at least 
function^. And on the other hand, most of my work is not work- 
place literacy, so I think that our differences are tactical, not stra- 
tegic. 

But I am concerned that in thinking about our own economic 
well-being, namely that we remain competitive, that we not divert 
resources from the Gloria Watties in this world who have very 
valid and compelling reasons particularly for us as a democracy to 
learn to read that have nothing to do with the workplace. 

I think that the outreach programs that were emphasized begin- 
ning in 1978 on tho Adult Education Act should be continued, they 
should be reinforced— the Vermont type of program, whatever it 
takes, whatever works, whether it be inner city or rural— and that 
we make sm*e that the resources and the emphasis are maintained 
there before we 6u3rt, particularly Federal funds, to workplace b*> 
eracy. 

Senator Simon. If I may ask you, Mr. Chisman, as you respond to 
this, in the case of the workplace, I am thinking of a very specific 
gentleman who worked in what is called the Southworks in the 
Chicago area. Mr. Straughan knows what I am talking about. He 
was working for a steel company, and then he was promoted to 
foreman — or he was told he could be promoted to foreman. And he 
said he had to decline because as foreman he had to sign some 
papers and do some things. And that was the first time anyone 
there knew he could not read or write. 

Ik) we identify people in the workplace? 

Mr. Chisman. Let me answer the first question first. 

Senator Simon. OK. 

Mr. C-HiSMAN. And Paul and I do not disagree. I would not take a 
dime away from the adult education program as it presently is. In 
fact, our report proposes doubling it. I think that we need to in ad- 
dition to that invest more in workforce literacy progi-ams. It cannot 
be— if the problem is as significant as Senator Kennedy alluded to 
yesterday, indicating that it is— and I believe that it is- if it is that 
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significant as a national proojem, it cannot be an either/or proposi- 
tion. We must do botn. We must find the resources to do both 

Senator Metzenbaum had his suggestions, and other people will 
have theirs. So it is not either/or, and I do not think Paul and I 
really disagree about that. 

In terms of how do you identify people in the workforce, I think 
the employers— we are talking about something that-is very basic 
here, it is a change m the employment contract. Employers must 
be encouraged to see it in their interest to create incentives for 
people to come forth and incentives for them to learn, so that if 
you do learn more you will do better on the job. 

^ow, that is a large step forward. I think there are very few ex- 
amples-Motorola IS one of tb<^m-but there are very few examples 
of where that has been even tried thus far. Until things on that 
scale are tried, and until they are shown to be successful, and they 
are shown to benefit the bottom line of the corporation, I do not 
think we are going to make a lot of progress in this area, only at 
the mrrgins— and we have some proposals for that, you will not be 
surprised to hear. 

mS"^?™u^- Incidentally I want to pay tribute to 

IBM. IBM has been mentioned several times. They are really doing 
some things. I visited their office in Chicago. They are taking 
people from Cabnni Green, which is a public housing project, 
bringing them into the office, and working with them. What you 
have 18 not only volunteers form IBM working on this literacy 
thmg, you have a cultural mix from which both sides are learning 
u j ^traughan, how did the ABA happen to get involved in this? 
"had to be one person who recognized the need. 

Mr. Straughan. Well, that is exactly the case. It happened to be 
at the time that Gene Thomas, a lawyer from Boise, Idaho, was 
coming into office as president. The ABA operates in one-year 
cycles, the year of the president. And this was something that he 
felt very strongly about and really wanted it to be one of his great 
contributions to the Association and to his presidency. 

bo he launched it, and— ABA in a lot of ways is like the Federal 
government, and it tends to do things in very complex, involved 
ways. TJis IS a Task Force of five people that has been able to do 
the kind of things I outlined a while ago on essentially no funding 
from the Association. It is because of the commitment there, and 
also because the ABA does have some natui-al resources and capa- 
bilities to briug to helping out with this kind of effort. But that is 
the reason. And fortunately, it has continued and is now being 
adopted by a number of the standing entities to become a more per- 
mmient part of Association concerns and works. 

Senator Simon. Finally, Dean Seminoff, two or three years ago I 
got an amendment to the Higher Education Act to encouragecol- 
lege work-study money being used to get student volunteers to 
work as tutors. While we have had some good things happen as a 
result. It has not taken off like I would like to see. yy ^ 

Do you have any ideas as a college dean, how we can get colleges 
and univeraities more r volved? Here are talented young people 
who have the skills, who if we appeal to them properly;.! think 
would volunteer to move on those long lists that Mr. Chisman is 
talking about. 
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Ms. Seminoff. I would agree. And certainly as a Dean and my 
own experiences in having taught in various places would suggest 
that there is a place for money to provide for work study and fyr 
student volunteers. Perhaps one way to at least begin the effort in 
a more focused way and to see some success niight be to look at 
encouraging schools and colleges of education, which are in part re- 
sponsible for the preparation of teachers long-term, to engage in 
utilizing that work-study money and somehow making it even more 
attractive than perhaps has been the case at this time. 

It is an excellent way for persons to provide volunteer service, to 
gcdn experience at the sune time, and then to be able to use that 
experience later in their own teaching. And it might be that we 
need to explore more fully how all of those dimensions can be tied 
together more tightly than has been perhaps the case in the past, 
because there is a significant contribution that students can make 
in this voluntary effort if we really look at being partners in the 
effort rather than doing it in very disparate ways. 

Senator Simon. If you have any further thoughts along that line, 
if I may give a college dean an assignment here 

Ms* Seminoff. Thank you, I would look forward to that. 

Senator Simon [continuing]. I would like you to do that, I am 
sure any reflections you have would be appreciated. 

Let me just add that we are going to keep the record open. Some 
of my colleagues may have questions they want to addiess to you 
for the record* We would apprev ;ate if you would get responses in 
quickly so that we can print the i ssults of this. 

And Senat/)r Nancy Kassebaum has a statement she wants to 
also enter into the record. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DONNA ALVARADO 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, 1 am pleased to 
submit testimony concerning literacy progra-js and ACTION'S 
perspective on using community volunteers to build adult and 
child literacy skills around the nation. 

ACTION'S long history of promoting literacy has taught us that 
local citizen participation is a key to successful literacy 
efforts. We also have learned that to be effective, literacy 
volunteers need full support from the whole constellation of 
community resources: businesses and corporations, churches and 
synagogues, unions and schools, civic and service organizations, 
Stat;, local and federal government. 

We have based many of our strongest volunteer literacy 
procraas on the premise that, while it is valuable for 
volunteers to tutor individuals, it is also important for 
volunteers to serve as catalysts in building new and lasting 
literacy projects, indeed, thousands of ACTION volunteers have 
helped to set up or expand local programs, have built their 
administrative structures and fund-raising capabilities, and 
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have trained and recruited scores of other volunteer tutors. 
These volunteers have left models upon which newr national 
volunteer initiatives can be rooted. It is a legacy which our 
agency plans to extend as we increase public/private 
partnerships among community literacy projects and resource 
providers^ and as we program more volunteers in support of 
adult and child literacy. 

action's current involvement in the nation's literacy movement 
is extensive. During the current fiscal year (FY 1989), ACTION 
will commit $26.4 million to support community projects which 
fight illiteracy. This funding will support 24,300 full-time 
and part-time literacy volunteers who serve through localr 
non-profit organizations in Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA) f the Hetired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), the 
Foster Grandparent Program and the Student Community Service 
Program. 

vista's literacy volunteers serve full-time. The total impact 
of current and former VISTA volunteers is recognized as one of 
the country's most significant int'oads against the problems of 
illiteracy. This year, nearly $7.7 mi''lion will be spent to 
place more than 1,000 VISTA volunteers who will be involved in 
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literacy activities at 177 projects. Those volunteers 
represent nore than one-third of VISTA's total volunteer force. 
The VISTA volunteers recruit and train literacy tutors. They 
serve on literacy councils as fund-raisers and administrators, 
performing outreach services, helping local projects identify 
people who need help, gaining public awareness and private 
support for local sponsors. 

VISTA volunteers recruit citizens who will aJopt s ' expand on 
their efforts when their year of VISTA service is cocpleted. 
They develop programs for "at-risk- youth and refugees, 
organize new community progirams and expand existing ones. 

Our RSVP program is also recognized as a leader in the 
literacy movement. Currently, more than 16,000 RSV? volunteers 
are directly involved in literacy activities, and thousands of 
other RSVP volunteers indirectly boost local literacy efforts 
by supporting organizations that provide wide-ranging services 
that include literacy efforts. The RSVP literacy volunteers 
tutor adults, youth and school dropouts. They recruit and 
train other local literacy volunteers, end they serve as 
administrators and staff on local literacy councils. Nearly 65 
percent of our 750 RSVP projects are part of the RSVP Literacy 
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Network r which was developed in a unique public/privati* 
partnership of ACTIONr Laubach Literacy Action and the Dayt. i 
Hudson Foundation. As a result, local RSVP programs ard 
project leaders are regarded by communities as infora tion 
resources who can provide assistance to literacy ini^> .tives. 

Our Foster Grandparent program also substar.ially addresses the 
literacy problems of children with special .needs. Some 7,300 
Foster Grandparent volunteers provide literacy ser ::es to 
19fOOO children with special needs through projects in schools 
and local Head Start offices. These older volunteers, like 
their RSVP counterparts who work with youth, are more than 
sinply tutors to the children. They give the kids love, care 
and a reason to want to learn. Many children in poverty have 
literacy problems, and they also often lack a family support 
system. Older literacy volunteers can fill a huge void in the 
lives of these youngsters by simply providing a role moael, a 
person who truly cares, to a voung person who may be lost and 
UDcared for. 

The RSVP and Foster Grandparent literacy volunteers will be 
supported this year with funds totalling more than $18.6 
xaillion. 
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The agency also hac made literacy an imports t area of 
eaphasis-area for our Mini-grant program. In FY 1989, $37,500 
will be granted to fund f iv3 projects using volunteers in 
literacy activities. 

These small but effective start-up grants enable communities to 
initiate ongoing, model projects that can be replicated in 
cities around the country. 

American young people have an important contribution to mai'e as 
volunteers combatting illiteracy. President Bush is leading a 
new drive to encourage service by greater nusrbcrs of young 
Americans, a movement which greatly enhances ACTION'S ability 
to involve more young citizens in building a fully literate 
America, our Student Community Service Program (SCSP) 
currently sponsors some 28,200 high school and college students 
in 114 community service projects, a great many of which have a 
strong literacy focus. Ten local SCSP projects are completely 
dedicated to adult literacy efforts and six proj^icts focus 
completely t tutoring high school and elementary scLool age 
children, with literacy tutoring being a central component of 
their work. Together, the 16 SCSP literacy projects involve 
2,050 student volunteers. 
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We have learned that parents and schools oust be involved. 
Schools also must be deeply involv«;dr instilling a 
comiaitment to service in our young sen .nd women and promoting 
among students the ""new engagement m the lives of others** for 
which the President has called. Let us give our students the 

opportunity to expericence first-hand the problems of people 
who are so often the objects of study and policy. Let parents 
and teachers inspire our children and teach them that they are 
expected to give something back to America. 

ACTION and its volunteers have a leadership role and a record 
of expertise in literacy service. We have also learned a few 
important lessons which I want to share with the Subcommittee. 

First, the future for literacy volunteers is promising. Under 
the leadership of President Bush, we see greatly renewed 
interest in coamt -ty service. There has never been a better 
climate for recruiting volunteers. But once recruited, 
literacy volunteers must be trained and supported. Those who 
operate local literacy programs will affirm tndt it is not true 
to say ''anyone who can reed can teach people to read." 
Increasing literacy volunteers means finding new sources of 
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support for their efforts. Volunteers are an effective force 
against illiteracy, but they can't do it alone. Our ACTION 
programs involved a total of 304,000 volunteers in 1980. This 
year that total will approach a half-million volunteers. Our 
programs grew because they have been able to tap tremendous new 
sources ot local support. 

Last year, for example, our Older American Volunteer Programs 
alone raised $56 million in non-ACTION funding, about 35 
percent of the agency's entire federal appropriations. We plan 
to continue to help our projects develop such fresh resources 
and build new public/private partnerships. 

The second point that I stress, and it is closely related to 
the first, is that non-federal institutions must increase 
initiatives to boost literacy volunteers. The federal 
government, for its part, must work more aggressively to build 
bridges to business and industry, while business leaders, in 
response, must devote more resources to stimulating employee 
volunteering and providing assistance to local, non-profit 
volunteer sponsors. 

The wide-ranging literacy efforts made by ACTION point up th 
breadth of literacy problems and the need for volunteers to 
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attack the problem on many fronts^ in our poor communities/ 
among school dropouts, in c3rug treatment programs and also in 
adult prograns for the great number of working citizens who 
cannot read, as our volunteers know, illiteracy threatens our 
society both by helping to lock the poo»: into a cycle of poverty, 
and by leaving working Americans without the basic skills that 
they and our economy will require to keep pace with technology 
and foster industrial growth. 

Finally, we have learned at ACTION that volunteers can tackle 
almost any of these challenges, but they can in no way rely for 
support on government alone. 

Thank you. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LT, GEN. DONALD W, JONES 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com:: " -.tee: Thank you for this 
opportunity to discuss the issue of literacy within the Department of 
Defense. My testimony today will cover two broad areas— the quality 
of our new recruits, incluaing their reading ability, and ongoing 
programs to provide functional literacy training to Service members 
in need of improving their basic skills. 

THE OUALITY f)F Tona^V^ s rrCRUTTS 
The Department of Defense uses two indexes to gauge the quality 
of its new recruits: scores on an enlistment test and educational 
attainment. The enlistment test is a good predictor of success in 
technical training and on-the-job performance, while educational 
level is related to adaptability to the military environment. For 
example, enlistees who are high school graduates are twice as likely 
to con?>lete a term of service as are nongraduates. For this reason, 
the Military Services place a high premium on completion of high 
school and prefer to enlist young people who are graduates. The 
significance of a high school diploma is not its relationship to 
mental ability, but that it reflects the graduate's motivation to 
accomplish one of society's important goals— to stick to a project 
evep when the going is difficult. 

Because the military encompasses a wide r^ge of occupations, the 
enlistment test measures a variety of abilities. One coiTiposite, 
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coit^sed of verbal and mathemacics questions, yields a single scor^ 
of 9c-\eral trainability. On the basis of these scores, recruits are 
divided into five categories representing the continuum from high to 
low aptitude: I - percentiles J3-100, xl - percentiles 65-92, III - 
percentiles 31-64, IV - percentiles 10-30, and V - percentiles 1-9. 
Categories I and II are considered to be above average in train- 
ability, Category III average, and Category IV and V below average. 
By law/ individuals in Category V are not eligible to enlist. 

Since 1981, the quality of recruits has increased to historic 
levels. Table 1 shows the qualitative characteristics of new 
entrants in terms of aptitude category and education for selected 
periods under both conscription and the voluntary force. Under 
today's recruiting policies, almost all new enlistees have average or 
above aptitude and are high school graduates. These numbers are far 
in excess of the civilian youth population where 69 percent score 
average or above -^^ and 75 percent have graduated from high 
school. ^'^ 

JL/ Based on the testing of a nationally representative sample of 
young people, ages 18 to 23. PL'Ofile ot American Youth: 198 0 
Nationwide Administration of the Armed Serv ices Vocational Aptitude 
Batterv , Office of the Assistant Secretary v,'f Defense <Manpower, 
Pjeserve Affairs, and Logistics), March 1982. 

Z/ Common Qore of Data Survey . U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, December 1987. 
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Table 1 

Percentage of New Recruits by Aptitude Category an' 
Level of Education 

Aptitude Catogocy Draft Erg Volunteer Era 

gnd MVCPtign 1960-64 19 6S-69 1970.73 1974-76 1977-80 1981>e3 1984-88 

I and II 38 38 35 35 29 37 40 

III 49 4i 45 55 43 50 55 

IV 14 21 22 10 28 13 6 



Some College 1- IS 13 5 4 6 5 

High school il 5£ ^ £fi ifi 77 ^ 

Total 64 74 70 66 71 85 99 

With regard to literacy, estim;»tes of recruits' reading ability 
are obtained by converting enlistment test scores to comparable 
scores on a composite of commercial reading tests. While reading 
is an i^jportant aspect of successful service, we do not require 
minimum reading grade levels for entry into the various military 
occupations. This is because our enlistment test correlates 
highly with commercial reading tests; thus, we believe that 
the aptitude levels required to qualify for skill training also 
ensure sufficient literacy for on-the-job performance. 

Table 2 shows recruit reading grade levels, by Service, for 
selected fiscal years. (Prior to 1981, we did not track reading 
abilities.) with the exception of the Air Force, there is little 
vfriation between reading levels of the Services in FY 1988. As with 
aptitude and level of education, reading levels of new recruits have 
typically been higher than the 9.5 grade level average found in the 
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civilian youth population. 



Table 2 

Average Reading Grade Levels of New Recruits 



1981 



1982 



1984 



1986 



1987 



1988 



Army 
Navy 



Marine Corps 
Air Force 
DoD 



9.2 
10.0 

9.9 
10.3 

9.8 



9.8 

iO.3 
1.0.0 
10.4 
10.1 



10.0 
10.2 
10.0 
10.7 
10.1 



11.2 
11.0 
11.1 
11.4 
11 2 



11.2 
11.1 
11.2 
11.6 
11.3 



11.2 
11. 1 
li.2 
11.8 
11.3 



LITERACY ENHANCEMENT 



Because new recruits, on the average, read much better than 
civilian youth of the same age, the Services do not provide education 
designed to teach basic reading and writing. Instead, the Services 
offer functional literacy prograiiis that enhance those hasic skills 
within a job context. A new recruit whose reading grade level fell 
below 9th grede would be given reading instruction using the vocabu- 
larv and grammar of the military occupation, rather than a reading 
textbook used with elementary and junior high school students. U.^ing 
this approach not only hones basic skills, but also enhances military 
job performance. 

JL/ Based on the testing of a nationally representative sample of 
young people, ages 18 to 23. profile of American Youth: 1980 
Nationwide Admini??t--ration of the ^rmed Servires Vocatiunal Aotitude 
Battery . Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs, and Logistics), March 1982. 
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Literacy enhancement programs are conducted by each of the 
Services in order to improve job performance. The Army has a program 
known as the Basic skills Education Program (BSEP) . Its purpose is 
to upgrade academic capabilities and skills necessary to complete 
occupational training successfully and function effectively at vork. 
This prograrr. is operated at two level,;; BSEP I is targeted toward 
entry leve^ training while BSEP II is intended for personnel already 
assigned to units to improve skills required for military duties. 

The Army also offers the Advanced Skills Education Program which 
is tailored for non-comm' ssioned officers or soldiers who have not 
mastered the educational skills inherent in the performance of their 
jobs. The total enrollment for all basic and advanced skills pro- 
grams averages approximately 80,000 with funding at about 
$8 million per year. 

The Nav> operates three skill enhancement programs. The first is 
Academic Remedial Trfining (ART). This is a recruit-level piogram 
designed for those few sailors who score below a 7t.h-grade reading 
level. ART is intended to upgrade verbal skills to ensure successful 
completion of recruit and apprenticeship training. The second 
program is Job-Oriented Basic Skills (JOBS) . This program is 
intended to enable TOtivated and otherwise eligible sailors to 
upgrade reading skills and other job-related abilities for entry into 
technical ^raining. Finally, the Navy offers a Functional Skills 
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Program to assist sailors at their duty stations to upgrade reading 
and mathematical skills for improved on-the-job performance. Navy 
skill enhancement programs annually enroll approximately 25,000 
personnel, with about $2.5 million programmed for each :,'ear. 

Air Force Ba'Jic Skills Education includes a reading enhancement 
program conducted at basic military training for recruits failing to 
score above a 9th reading grade level. The Air Force also offers a 
prox^ram to assist personnel in technical training and at their duty 
stations to remedy educational deficiencies directly related to job 
performance. Total enrolL "^nt for these programs is usually about 
5,700; current funding for basic skills ir> approxi'iately $60 thousand 
per year. (Reading enhancement is funded a** naeded under the budget 
line that pays for basic military training.) 

The Marine Corps Basic Skills Pro^.am is intended to improve the 
competencies of enlisted personnel and enhance thej.r promotion 
potential, which in turn tends to strengthen the enlisted personnel 
base of the Marine Corps. The program includes reading, mathematics, 
and English for marines identified as deficient in their military 
occupational specialties because they lack proficiency in the basic 
skills. Current enrollment is appro/ inately 11,000, with funding for 
FY 1989 at $60U thousand. 

Finally, the Service? offer English as a Second Language, 
through the Defense Language Institute English Language Center at 
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Uckland Air Force Base, Texas. This multi-Service program assists 
Service members and dependents with English language problems that 
impair their professional cl^^velopment and career potential. The 
courses are taught on a non-resident basis at education centers and 
by mobile training teams in a wide variety of bases worldwide. 
Funding data for the non-resident program is not immediately avail- 
able. 

SUMMARY 

Since 1981, the education and aptitude levels of new recruits 
have increased sharply, in FY 1988, 93 percent of all enlistees were 
high school graduates compared to 81 percent in FY 1981. This 
percentayc is significantly higher than the 75 percent of the youth 
population who have diplomas. In terms of aptitude 95 percent of 
recruits in FY 1988 scored average or above on the enlistment test; 
this percentage was 79 in F^ 1981. ^^proximately 69 percent of 
civilian youth fall into the average and above ranges. V Reading 
grade levels for new recruits h^ve also risen since 1981. In 
FY 1988, the average reading grade level for enlistees was 11.3; in 
FY 1981, that number was 9.8. It should be noted that both those 
figures are above the national average of 9.5. 1/ 

1/ Based on the testing of a nationally representative sample of 
young people, ages 18 to 23. Profile of Amenr^ n Y outh- 1980 
m i< ?nwi <j g ^dmini<^rraMon of the ArmP d Servin^.c. Vncational An^t y^^ 
Mtt^-, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs, and Logistics), March 1982. 
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Finally, while the Services screen all recruits based on 
aptitude and education, some young people do enlist whose reading 
skills could be improved. To that end, the Services offer functional 
literacy training designed to improve reading and writing skills 
within the context of military occupations. Comic book training 
materials are not used, nor are "Dick and Jane" reading primers. 
Instead, the Services have made a major effort to impjcove the 
readability of materials and to match the reading requirements of 
those materials with the reading skills of their users. 

In FY 198B, the Services did not enlist a single recruit who 
read below the 6th grade level — which has been considered the cutoff 
for functional illitera';es. In sum, given the historically high 
levels of recruit quality and the effectiveness of functional 
literacy training in enhancing on-the-job performance, we believe our 
resources are effectively utilized to ensure the Department of 
Defense has no literacy problems. 
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Senator Simon. Our hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.r . the Subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call or the Chair.] 



iilLIMINATING ILLITERACY 



THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1989 
U.S. Senate, 

bUBCOMMnTEE ON EDUCATION, ArTS AND HUMANITIES, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

WashiTigton, DC. 

The subcommittee mef, pursuant to notice, at 11:30 a.m., in room 
SI)-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Simon, Matsunaga, and Mikulski. 

Senator Simon. The subcommittee hearing will come to order. 

We are having the second in a series of hearings on the problem 
of illiteracy and what we should do about it. I apologize to our wit- 
nesses and everyone else. 'The plane from New Vork City this 
moming.came in about an hour late. 

I will enter my openmg statement in the record, but let me add I 
am particularly pleased to have two mtnesris here— Dexter 
Manley, whom those of us who follow football know about. He has 
shown the courage to tell a very different story that is not a foot- 
ball story, and I am very grateful , him for that. It is a story of 
someone who has picked himself up, had the courage fjo face his 
problems, and not only is he readi^T and writmg today— he is 
studying Japanese, I understand, and I applaud that. 

The other person is Gwen Jones, who is also learning to read for 
the first time. She is learning at an IBM learning center in Chica- 
go, and we will be hearing from her after we hear from Dexter 
Manley. 

[Opening statement of Senator Simon follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Paul Simon 

Good morning. I welcome each of my colleagues and each of oa* iv^tnesses to this 
hean:ig. Today's heanng is the second in a series this year In this S »ir nittee on 
IJ^teracy in our country and of the tremendous chrjlenge we face in atteiiipting to 
eJmimat* this problem. ^ 

Vnvle l welcome all of the witnesses here toOay, I especiUly want to wWcome 
Dexter Manley, the w-ll-known defensive end of the Washington Redskins, .o this 
heanng to tell his stor:^ on how he was abie to graJuate high school, and gc through 
^C^^' I^^,^ newspaper or a novel untO he entered the Lab 

School of Washmgton for Teachmg ' Learning Disabled. I am especially pleased 
tc hear that he is now studying Japanese. In addition, I want to ext( ud a warm 
welwme to Gwen aones, who is also learning to read for the firet time in her adult 
me because of the efforts of a new IBM leammg center in Chicago. 

I know I speak for everyone today in congratulating both Dexter snd Gwen on 
their remarkable achievements. I plan to introduce a literacy bill that will spread 
success stones like that of Gwen and Dexter's by irapro\'ing and expanding Federal 
efforts to combat, this problem. Illiteracy has been a bidder problem in our society, 
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hidden by the very people who are illiterate because they are embarrassed ab^jut it. 
People were reluctant to talk about it or to confront it. But that is changing, and I 
sense that the Nation is now ready to tackle it head on. I must also credit the First 
Lady, Barbara Bush, lor her efforts to bring this issue out in the open and I am 
pleased to have Sharon Darling, a member of the New Barbara Bush Family Liter- 
acy Foundati(xi, here to testify. 

At least 23 million Americans lack the basic reading, writing and computational 
skills necessary to function effectively in our society. These are 23 million adults 
who cannot read a newspaper, read books to their children, read the labels on pre- 
scription medicine that they administer to their children or read employment adver- 
tisements. This same population is not fully exercising their right to vote and may 
fear riding public transportation to work. 

An additional 45 milUon adults read only minimum comprehension. The av- 
erage American worker today must have skills at a ninth-to-tweiflh grade le el, not 
the 4th grade level that was typical after World War II. And these standards keep 
rising. While roughly 30% of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers are functional- 
ly illiterate, the number of professional jobs continues to increase as the unskilled 
positions continue to decrease. Only 10% of the new jobs created by the r 2000 
will be in manufacturing. 

These statistics only tell part of the story on the changing demographics on our 
future workforce. Blacks, Hispanics, Asians ' other races vnh account for roughly 
57% of the labor force growth frcn 1986 to i.*e year 2000. if we add all women into 
this cat^ory, females and minori s will exceed over 80% of the work force growth 
rate. These are the same grou'^ Miat have historically been disadvantaged. If we 
want a skilled, competitive Ir . . force, we con no longer afibrd to ignore these 
groups, nor can we continue to disadvantage them. 

Minorities dominate the poll of unwanted and increasingly unused labor, with an 
estimated 44% of Blacks and 65% of Hisptjjics that are fun'lioD'Uly ill terate. It is 
estimated that 75% of the unemployed are functionally illiterate, while 50% of the 
households classified below the poverty level cannot read an 8th grade book. 

I think there is also a direct correlatio:. between illiteracy and crime— at least 
60% of inmates in State and Federal prisons could not read, write or do arithmetic 
ct the 3rd grade level. Education and training are not inexpensive— we spent about 
$4200 a year to send a child to school— but the cost of not educating and training is 
a great deal hit:ber. It costs abou' $14,000 a year to keep a prisoner in jail. The 
Pennsylvania State University estimates that the costs to our country on failing to 
educate and train disadvantaged young men and women for employment is $225 bil- 
lion each year — in lost productivity, welfare payments and r^xpenses related to 
crime prevention and the criminal jiistice system. 

If one thing is clear, it is that the problem can be easily defined by these^ and 
numerous other startling statistics. It is the solutions to these problems that have 
been essentially ignored at the Federal level for too long. The illiteracy elimina- 
tion initiative I wLM introduce in the near futuic will expand existing effective ^ro- 
grams — such as the Librar/ Litera<*y Program and the ^TSTA Literacy Corps— and 
will provide new focu5 as well as mcreased funding to programs such as the Adult 
Education Act It .11? establish a cabinet level council to coordinate literacy efforts 
at the highest Federal level, and will establish a national center on literacy to fund 
research and dissemination of information on the literacy problem. It will also in- 
crease funds for the workplace literacy program and to provide funds for a chal- 
lenge grant progriu.i to expand and increase public/private sector partnerships in 
fighting illiteracy'. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of our witnesses today on this important 
issue. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Manley, we are very, very pleased to have 
you here, and I will let you proceed at this point. 

STATEMENT OF DEXTER MANLEY, WASHINGTON REDSKINS, AND 
LAB SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY SARAH 
HINES, TUTOR, LAB SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON, DC 

Mn Manley. Thank you, Senator Simon and Pat Fahy. 

As you know, this is still part of a process that I am going 
through, and I am going to try to make it as brief as poss^We. If 
there are any questions, we will l)e glad to try to answer them to 
the best of our knowledge. 
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I wculd like to thank Senator Paul Simon and Pat Fahy for in- 
viting me to testify before this distinguished committee. I am hon- 
ored to be here, and hope that my presence will prove valuable to 
the many thousands of learning-disabled and illiterate Americans. 

As many of you know, I am an All-Pro defensive end for the 
Washington Redskins, the :j88 Super Bowl Champions. I am 
viewed by millions as a hero; however, until recently, I did not 
view myself as a hero. It was only three years ago that I just began 
learning how to read and write. [Pause.] 

Senator Simon. You are doing just fine. [Pause.] 

Just tell your story, how it came pJbout, and don't worry about 
your prepared statement. 

Mr. IvIanley. ^t is very difficult. 

Senator Simon. That is why we appreciate your doing it. That is 
why it is so important for so many others, for you to have the cour- 
age to come here and to stand up and dc this. That is why we have 
to have a lot of people who have the courage who are now hiding 
out there; we !iave to hare them come forward and say, "I can't 
read and write; I've got to do it." That is why this takes more cour- 
age fchan anything you have done on the football field. 

Mr. Manley. Thank you. 

Again, all through my grammar school, junior high and high 
school, I was put back in the special ed class and I stayed there 
from the third through the sixth grade. It was very difficult be- 
cause I felt like I w"as normal, but at the same time, I was told a lot 
of different thingi*.— that I was dumb and stupid. I had a lot of re- 
jection in my life, and there was a lot of frustration because I did 
not know how to road or vrite. 

I remember wlien I was put L. there, I'll never forget what I 
did— I grabbed the teacher and threw her on the blackboard be- 
K^use I did not want to be in that class. I saw ^ lot of kids who 
were deformed, and I felt like I should not have been in there. But 
at the same time, there was so much frustration on my part that I 
reacted a little violently at that particular time. 

In this class, it was more or less playing with blocks, and I never 
really developed the skills to learn. And I don't really know vhat 
happened— I was passed, of course, and I think that kind of repeat- 
ed itself all the way through. But there wis still a lot of willing- 
ness on my part, because I was always there "^^d once I got into 
junior high, I was no longer in a special ed so I felt that I 
was among my peers, and I wasn't as different, because there 
wasn t a class for special ed. So that made me feel a little better. 

'The only thing that really ma le me feel good in school was ath- 
letics. That built some self-esteem and some self-worth in Dexter 
Manley. Other than that, I had no iden^iity. You know, as kids, we 
all search for some identity, and I did not have any because I felt 
so different. I always felt like I was the "black sheep" in whate^^er 
environment, whether in my family or whatever. And that is the 
way it has been for me. 

As I went along, things got tougher and tougher, because other 
kids were progressing and getting better and moving on, and I was 
somewhat at a standstill. But at that particular time, I was still 
participating in athiotics. And I am not here to downgrade HISD; I 
am from Houston, Te;.as. I am not here to say that it is their fault. 
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It was just something at that particular time, whether it was igno- 
rance or whatever, that was not detected. So I have to live 7/ith 
that. But again, it was ver> painful, and I really don't understand. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Manley follow^;] 

Prepared statement op Dexter Manley 

1 would like to thank Senator Simon and Pat Fahy of his oL.^e for inviting me to 
t<»stify before this distinguished committee. I am honored to be here and hope that 
my presence will prove valuable to the thousands of learning-disabled and illiterate 
Americans. 

As many of yci. know, I am an All-rro defensive end for the 1988 Super Bowl 
Champion Washington Redskins. Accoroingly, I am viewed by millions as a hero, 
however, until recently, I did not view myself as a hero. For the last three years, I 
have been learning to read, a skill that many of you take for granted, but due to my 
being learning-disabled, reading had always been a struggle for me. Because I am a 
public figure, it is very embarrassing for me to be here today, but I realize the 
impact my presence may have on others to corns forward and cure their disability. 

I came to grips with my inability to rerd three years ago because I had no self 
respect. It was painM knowing people perceived me as dumb and stupid. However, 
today I can both read and spell. 

I cannot convey the pride I experience eiich morning when I read the Washington 
Post. While I am still enrolled in a special learning program, it feels great to be able 
to finally say "I am not illiterate." Acquiring the ability to read exceeds all the ac- 
complishments I have attained on the f::^tbali field. 

Again, I thank Senator Simon and this distinguished committee for the opportuni- 
ty to rnpear before you this morning. 

Senator Simon. Let me ask a %w questions, if I may. 

At what point did you decide you were going to do this? Here you 
were, you were making money, you were a pro football player, and 
everybody figures you are a big success. When did you decide yoi^ 
were going to do something, and how did it come about? 

Mr. Manltv. Well, like I said earlier, I went on th. ough my life, 
and whether or not I was passed, there was a willingness on my 
part. In my freshman year, after my father passed away, I took the 
ACT test, and I scored a 6. That really hurt me, because I remem- 
bered back in grammar school what I was told, and I just felt like I 
was dumb and I was stupid, and that I did not have the ability to 
learn how to read or write. And I nt to say thanks to Sarah, who 
is my teacher at the Lab School. 

But getting to your question, it happened in 1985. I was on the 
sidelines, and we we^e playing the New York Giants, and I remem- 
ber when Joe Theisman broke his leg. And you know, as a football 
player, the only thing that really gave me identity was football — it 
made me feel like a real person— bacause other than that, I went 
through so mach frt '•tration. 1 can recall vividly when Joe broke 
his leg. I was standing there, and 1 had so much fear and insecuri- 
ty, and 1 was just saying I hope to God this will never happen to 
me, because v/hat do i do then. 

That was in 1985 when Joe broke his leg. The next year, I decid- 
ed I had to go and get help, because I did not know how to read or 
write or spell. So at that time, I talked to my wife, and I told her 
that I needed her help. She talked with her mother, and there was 
an article in the Chicago Tribune about the Washington Lab 
School. So Glenda told me, and I contacted the Lab School. 

When I went to the Lab School, I took a lot of tests, and that is 
whin JL initially enrolled in the night school during the football 
season. I would !eave practice and go to the Lab School at night. 
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That is really when I started. I really felt a little better about 
myself because I was doing something about it. I wasn't running, I 
wasn't hiding, I wasn't tryhig to make people believe I was some- 
thing that I really wasn't. 

That is the way it really happened. 

Senator Simon. Good for you. 

And Sarah Hin^, you are his tutor? 

Ms. HiNES. Yes. I work at the Lab School, and when I met 
Dexter, I was teaching at the night school. He had several teachers; 
I was his reading teacher. Then I went back to work at the Lab 
School, and I also tutored him one-to-one several times a week. So I 
ha^ probably worked wiih him for four yeais. 

. Manley. How did I grade out? I was tellii: 7 her just the 
other day the Lab School had : a opening, and I was there and I 
^poke to the Lab School— and I did not realize .his until Sarah told 
me two weeks ago. I was at school, and she said, "You know, 
D. xter, I went back and I checked your tests from when you first 
walked into the Lab School"— because when you walked in, they 
test you. And it was so painful— she told me I was on a sr-cond 
grade reading level. That was very embarrassing, and it really hurt 
me. At that time, I was in so much denial; she told me X could not 
rpad, and I was telling her, "I can read," but I would guess at a lot 
of words. So that is where I was at when I first walked into the 
Lab School. 

Senator Sj ion. Do you have any idea hoW they decided you 
needed to be in a special education class? 

Mr. Manley. Well, I was young, I was in the third grade, so I 
cannot recall, I cannot go back that far. I know the principal of the 
school talked to my mother and father, and at lhat paiticular time 
I was just pu* in the special ed class. And I aid not want to be in 
there, and the only thing I cen recall is we played with blocks and 
iiad some research time. Other than that, I don't ever remember 
learning phonics or learning slulls to learn how to read and write. 

Senator Simon. There are going to be some people watching this 
on television, Dexter Manley. What would you say to someone who 
is watching this on television who does not kno^v how to read and 
write today, somebody out there who has been hiding it from his or 
her friends anu neighbors— and that is what most people do 

Mr. Manley. Well I was one of them. 

Senator Simon [continuing]. And you were one of them— what 
would be your advice to these people who might be watching on tel- 
evision? 

Mr. Manley. Well, again, I guess it takes a certain amount of 
course. At the same time, you have to get comfortable with your- 
self. And what I can say to those who are out there who have a 
learning disability or are illiterate is that somehow or other, >ou 
have to find the will ajid the courage to come forward ar^H jsk for 
help. That is the most difficult thing for a human being to do is to 
ask for help. And part of helping is changing, and hs human 
beings, some things about us we do not want to change. 

For me, the only thing I can say is that I had to humble myself, 
and I had to walk into the Lab School and not pretend. And it is 
okay, and I feel like I am all right. Today, I can read and write, 
and I do have some self-respect. That is about all I can say. 
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Senator Simon. That is a powerful message, and we thank you. 

There are 20 to 30 million adult Americans who cannot read a 
newspaper. And Dexter Manley, I have followed you on the football 
field— usually cheermg ^ou, except when you played against the 
old St Louis Cardinals, and then I had to cheer on the other side- 
but I have never been prouder of you than I am for what you have 
done here today. 

Mr. Manley. Thank you 

Senator Simon. Senator Mikulski? 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you. 

Mr. Manley, that was extrerK Jy moving testimony. 

First of all. Senator Simon, we are just so pleased that you have 
introduced this legislation, and I think ail would agree that this is 
Indeed a national priority. Our Declaration of Independence and 
Bill of Rights talk about the right to life, liberty and the p irsuit of 
happiness. The right to learn to read must be considered a funda- 
mental right to our society — the right to learn to read — because it 
is a h llmark to our democracy. You cannot run a country, you 
cannot run a family, all those things that Mr. Manley has talked 
about. So we congratulate you on this legislation. If America is 
goir^ to be the country that competes, it has to be the country that 
can read. 

My questions therefore go, Mr. Manley, to some aspects of pre- 
vention , if we aid take a minute or two about your own life. How 
old are you now? 

Mr. Manley. I am 30. 

Senator Mikulski. So whea you were in the third grade, that 
was about 22 years ago? 

Mr. Manley. Yes, ma'am. 

Senator Mikulski. That would be abou*^ 1967? 

Mr. Manley. I can count money, but I cannot subtract like that. 
You are as^ang me to do something I cannot do. [Applause.] 

Senritor Mikulski. OK. But it was somewhere in the mid-1960s 
that ycu were in the third grade. What I am trying to figure out is 
that obviously there were not programs there to help you when you 
were a little guy at age eight. You obviously do not lack intellectu- 
al ability; you just had some roadblocks to reading. 

Do you know what they found out v/hen they tested you, what 
that learning disability was? 

Mr. Manley. At Lab School? 

Senator Mikulski. Yes— or, do you remember when you were in 
the third grade what happened to you? Do you have any records, 
or 

Mr. Manley. Yes. x can recall I was in the second grade and I 
think I made like 19 F's. At that time, they put me back, and I 
repeated a grade, and that is when I was put in the special ed 
class. From that point, I do not recall taking a test or anything of 
that nature. The only thing I can remember was being put back, 
and I did not want to be put back, and I stayed there four years in 
the special ed course, and there were no programs of any sort to 
help me to learn skills to read and write, so I could feel like I was 
a human being. 

Senator Mikulski. And when you went to the Lab School, did 
they identify what was the nature of the learning disability? 
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Mr. Manley. Yes. Sarah can get into more detail. 

Ms. HiNES. Yes. Dexter's learning disability is primarily in hi 
auditory channel, and he basically has trouble remembering what 
he hears, espt:;cially rote information, & that he could not remem- 
ber the sounds that letters make, or when he tried to blend sounds 
together, he could not remember them in sequence, and that was 
the reason he did not learn to read. 

Senator Mikulski. And are their special techniques 

Ms. HiNES. Yes 

Senator Mikulski. So it is not a hearing aide, or something like 
that. 

Ms. HiNES. No, no, no. He hears fine. It is really just a me^iory 
problem. 

Senator Mikulski. OK. But somewhere along the line, if .ve had 
identified that, Mr. Manley would have been in a special reading 
program aiid not have felt the stigma that he felt; is that correct? 

Ms. HiNES. Right, if he had been identified as learning-disabled 
when he was young. 

Senator Mikulski. Mr. Chairman, my point is that I think there 
are a lot of people who have particular kinds of learning disabil- 
ities. 

And Mr. Manley, as I understand it, you just felt ashamed; you 
felt ashamed that you could not read, which meant that you feit, I 
am sure, that you just weren't smart enough, good enough, or 
whate'^er 

Mr. jVjlt^.ley. Yes. 

Senator Mikulski [continuing]. And then here you are, this big 
guy, 25 years old or so, and you go the learning lab. But if you 
could not hear, or if you had blurred vision— like me— from here, I 
cannot read your name— but nobody thinks I im dumb because I 
have to wear glasses; right this minute, without my glasses, I just 
cannot read. But there L° no stigma for me to walk into an ophthal- 
mologist, find out what is wroig with my eyes, and then get glasses 
and I am corrected. Nobody thmks I am deficient, nobody thinks I 
^na dumb, nobody thinJ^ I am no* wr*r.ianly because I cannot read 

Mr. Manley. Yes, ma'am. 

Senator Mikulski. Now, what do you think we could do that 
would make people feel going to reading programs would be the 
same as going to a doctor? Essentially, if I might say, Ms. Hines, 
you are a reading doctor". You are a reading rehab. If I broke a 
leg, nobody would think three seconds if they saw me with a 
walker, going into a rehab clinic. 

What I am trying to find out is how we can help other men and 
women not feel so ashamed that they could not reach out to a pro- 
gram, in the same way you do not feel ashamed when you need 
glasses, or 

Mr. Manley. Well, people are all different. I think kids can be 
more cruel— at least when I was a kid, through grammar school, 
junior high and high school— and I suffered. I did not have any in- 
formation. The only information I had was a vision, and that was 
about it. I think we all have to be educated, and you have to have 
people with some compassion and understanding, and a lot of 
people do not have that. 
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For instance, this morning, I was telling my press guy when I 
picked him up at the airport— and this is getting off the subject, 
but it is going to get to what you are asking me — I was over at the 
gift shop, looking in the gift shop, and a lady walked up to me this 
morning and asked, "Did you see you were in the paper?" I said, 
"Yes/' And when I left, to go back to my car, the next thing I knew, 
she was out with some people at National Airport, laughing: "He 
can't read/' I did not say anything, and it was belittling to a 
degree. And she did not realize I was walking nearby. 

So you just have to have people who are understanding and have 
pome compassion —and again, I am repeating myself— and it has to 
come from within the individual that it is okay if he has a learning 
disability or is illiterate. He has to have a certain amount of sup- 
port in order to feel good about himself, whether it is immediate? 
family or friends or whoever it may be, I think the support is the 
best way to sympathize with that individual. 

Senator Mikulski. Well, I can't tell you how upset I am to hear 
about this lady at the airport. 

Mr. Manley. I'm not upset. 

Senator Mikulski. I tell you, if I were there, I would have chased 
her in my little high heels. 

Mr. Manley. I wanted to punch her out, but I was taught not to 
hit ladies— that, I learned. [Laughter.] 

Senator Mikulski. But the fact is that you did not fail, sir — the 
system failed you. And did the high school just promote you on? 

Mr. Manley. Well, that is kind of a touchy subject right now in 
Houston, Texas. 

Senator Mikulski. And I am sure it is a touchy subject at your 
college. 

Mr. Manlev. Yes— well, I don't think it is their responsibility. I 
think it started in my early schooling. The only thing I can say is 
there was a willingness on my part, and I would always attend 
class. But as I sit here today, I think it is amazing that I got this 
far. That is the only time I have ever repeated a grade, was in the 
second grade. And I had a lot of tutoring, but I would suspect that 
^ probably was just passed through. 

Senator Mikulski. Well, we won't talk about your college. But I 
happen to think that the purpose of a college is that of a learning 
institution. I am old-fashioned. I don't think colleges should be the 
"farm team" for the NFL. 

Mr. Manley. Yes, ma'am. 

Senator Mikuiski. Ana I am so pleased that you have had the 
opportunity to improve yourself, that you had this outlet. Not 
every guy is going to be a pro football player. So you are our model 
so we can help others. 

Ms. Hines, my last couple of questions are directed to you— I 
know the chairman grants to move on. How did you get into this, 
why are 30U into this, and how can we recruit others to be involved 
in literacy? 

Ms. Hines. I think it is very rewarding to teach someone like 
Dexter to read. It is very rewarding. Ycu can change people's lives. 
I think learring disabilities is an incredibly interesting field be- 
cause every student is different, and you have to fig'^re out how to 
teach those students, so that I think it is challenging. 
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And I think, in answer to your earlier question, if neople under- 
stood that learning-disabled people and illiter£.te people are not un- 
intelligent—that they may have, as in Dexter's ca^e, a learning dis- 
ability, a memory problem, which has nothing to do with whether 
he is intelligent or not— then maybe people v/ould not be so 
ashamed to come forward and admit that they are learning-dis- 
abled or illiterate. ^ 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. I thank you, Senator Mikulski. 

I^t me just add that people with learning disabilities have in- 
cluded people like Albert Einstein and Nelson Rockefeller— some 
really famous people. 

Mr. Manley, when you were put into a special education class, 
that was before we called something called ^'94-142" where today, 
frankly, you would get more help in the third grade or wherever 
you were, so this would not happen automatically. But we still 
have a huge amount of progress we have to ma 9. Part of it is to 
have the programs, but part of it is, frankly, to have a few people 
like you who are willing to stand up. All I can tell you is that we 
are very, very p ud of you. Dexter Manley. Thank you very, very 
much for being here. 

Mr. Manley. Thank you. 

Bruce Brown, my press agent, would like to say a few words. 
Senate Simon. OK. 

Mr. BuowN. I will be brief. We just wanted to use this forum to 
announce some programs ^riat Dexter is going to institute here in 
the District to try to diminish the stigma attached to young chil- 
dren who are learning-disabled and illiterate so that they will not 
have to experience some of the frustration and stigma ^hat he did 
4.1. things we are going to be doing. For each "sack" 

that Dexter gets in this coming season, he is gcing to donate $250 
to the Reading is Fundamental Program. In addition to that, we 
are going to work with the D.C. Fablic School System in identify- 
ing learning-disabled and illiterate children in the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth grades and involve them . . a program that we 
are going to call "Dexter's Corner" at every home football game. 
1 hat way, they will see that there is someone who has experienced 
the deficiencies and difficulties that they have, who has admitted 
and become what we view as a role model and a hero, and involve 
them in programs of various natures, both academic and athletic, 
so they will feel some self-esteem and self-pride at i nch earlier 
a^fe and will not have to wait until age 25. 

Senator Simon. That's great, and FU tell you what, if you will 
invite me and— may I speak for you here, Barbara 

Senator Mikulski. Yes. 

Senator Simon [continuing]. If you will invite Senator Mikulski 
and me to Dexter s Corner'' once you get started, we'll come over 
and visit "Dexter's Corner" with you. 

Mr. Manley. Not to the Cardinals, though. [Laughter.] 

Senator Simon. I no longer root for the Cardinals. Once they 
moved vO Phoenix, I let them go. 

Thank you again, very, very much. We are very proud of you. 

Mr. Manley. Thank you. [^ipplause.] 
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Senator Simon. Next we will have a panel made up of Helen 
"Jinx" Crouch; Wally "Famous" Amos; and Sharon Darling. 

Helen Crouch is President of Literacy Volunteers of America. 

For the rest of our witnesses, with the exception of Gwendolyn 
Jones a little later on, we are going to use the five-minute rule. We 
wdll enter your full statements in the record, and we'll have this 
clock going here, so if you can try and keep your remarks to five 
minutes and then we'll go co questions, I would appreciate that. 

All right. Ms. Crouch? 

STATEMENT OF HELEN "JINX" CROUCH. PRESIDENT, LITERACY 
VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. SYRACUSE, NY 

Ms. Crouch. Thank you. Senator Simon and Senator Mikulski. I 
am delighted to be here today. 

I am the chief staff officer of Literacy Volunteers of America, 
which is the first organization that was founded to help people like 
Dexter, over 27 years ago. Our network at this point in time is 
made up of 360 community tutorial prograir in approximately 39 
States. Over 60,000 volunteer tutors and stv ents were involved in 
our network last year. That represents a 50 percent growth in just 
two years. 

In our parlance, a "student" means a "client" of the progjram. 

We are a three-tiered organization with local. State and national 
components, each with a different focus. The local affiliate is the 
program that provides the direct tutorial services to the clients. 
They recruit, train and match volunteer tutors to students. The 
State organization provides technical assistance and support to the 
existing affiliates in the State and also creates new programs and 
innovative demonstration projects. 

Our national headquarters has three major thrusts. One is to 
expand the network into States where there are no existing pro- 
grams. The second is to develop training materials for tutors, train- 
ers and program managers. The third is to provide technical assist- 
ance to our own .letwork, but also to adult basic education pro- 
grams, libraries, correctional facilities and corporations. 

We serve adults and teens. We do not work with children, like 
Dexter when he was in the third grade. We work with people who 
have been through the system and have no other resources, or did 
not when we were organized. 

We work with adults and teens who are functioning at the lowest 
levels of the spectrum, the zero to fourth or fifth grade level— those 
who are generally not able to go to a classroom situation. They 
must be enticed into the continuing educational system through in- 
dividualized instruction in nonthreatening settings— the kinds of 
things that Dexter talked about. 

Therefore, we function as an outreach and intake arm of adult 
basic education and job training programs. We are able to develop 
lessons to meet the specific needs of each individual student, and 
we also develop programs for special populations like immigrants, 
the work force and the disabled. 

It is only recently that there has been any acceptance of the fact 
that the nonprofit voluntary organizations, the government and 
the private sector must combine forces to develop a coordinated 
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service delivery system if our Nation it to make good on its prom 
ise of equal opporianity for all— your comment, Senator Mikulski. 

While most solutions must be implemented at the State and local 
levels, leadership and incentives for action must come from the na- 
tional level, from the Administration as well as C!ongress. To date, 
that leadership and coordination have been largely lacking, except 
for our champion. Senator Simon, and a few others. 

Both volunteer and professional ac'ult basic educators have been 
hamstrung by a dearth of resources and inconsistent support— the 
start-stopstart again syndrome. 

Speaking for LVA and as an advocate for the millions like 
Dexter ivho are educationally disadvantaged and who cannot be 
here today, I urge that at a minimum the fOilowing be assured in 
legislation: that there be strong, visible Federal .'eadership, making 
a long-term commitment to support the literacy effort. A Cabinet 
Coordinating Council and a National Center for Literacy seem to 
be effective ways to build a structure for permanence. Second, in- 
creased funding for the Adult Education Act, commensurate with 
its objectives. This is the cornerstone ^: the Federal literacy pro- 
gram, but it is certainly inadequate for the scope of the responsibil- 
ities. 

I am alsc asking for financial support for the private volunteer, 
community-based and coordinating literacy organizations, which 
are experienced and competent, and they make unique ai.d vital 
contributions to the literacy effort. 

Finally, c ordination and focused effort to assist those most in 
need througn the moneys already available for basic skills instruc- 
tion in different pieces of legislation which are administered by dif- 
ferent departments. This goes back to >our Cabinet Council idea, 
that there are moneys, but they are not necessarily being directed 
where there is the greatest need. 

In short, to achieve a goal of a literate America, a goal desired 
by both the economic development champions and the social justice 
advocates, our Nation's priorities must be reordered dramatically, 
fhese hearings and the le jislation you are drafting are steps in the 
right direction. 

I thank you. 

Senator Simon. We thank you very, very much. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Crouch follows:] 
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Senator Sinon and r^oijers of the Subcoimlttee 0:^ Edi cation, Arts 
and Humanities, my th»nks for the privilege of testifying before 
you today. I au Jin;? trouch. President of Literacy Volunteers of 
Affcrica, Inc. 

LVA is a ratirn^l, non-profit organization, founded by Puth 
Colvin, a hooemaker from Syracuse, NY. LVA combats illiteracy 
through a network of 360 community programs in 39 states. Kore 
than 60,000 volunteer tutors and students are currently involved 
in our programs, a number whic>» has increased by SOX in the past 
two years. Approximately 3/4 of our students are in Basic Reading 
programs; 1/4 are studying English as a Second Language. 

We ire three-tiered: local, state, and national, with a 
different primary focus. The local affiliate provides direct 
service to clients, engages in public awareness activities, and 
recruits, trains and matches volunteer tutors with those in need 
of basic skills. The state organizations support existing 
affiliates, establish new programs «'vd develop innovative projects 
in cooperation with other agencies and with LVA. 

There are three oajor thrusts in LVA National's work: 1) the 
establisht»ent of comunity tutorial programs; 2) the development 
and production of training materials for tutors and program 
managers; and 3) technical ass{stancs which we provide to our own 
networ'is and to many other litoracv programs nationwide, such as 
Adult Basic Education, libreries orporations and corrections. 
Ojr goals are to create an envir^.^uent in which adults and teens 
who lack basic skills are encouraged to cone forward and continue 
their education, and to niake literacy services available to all 
who need and want them. We accomplish these goals through our own 
programs and by collaborating with and stimulatinq other basic 
educattrn programs. 

LVA was founded in 1962, four years before the passage of the 
Mdult Education Act. We were founded and continue to be gufded by 
volunteers representati - of their own comunlties. Our target 
populati n is composed <. adults and t^ens who read at a fifth 
grade level or lower generally, those who are not ready for a 
classroom situation but require a one-on-one or small group 
arrangement. Because of this, we function as an outreach and 
Intake arm for Adult Basic Education in this count.y many of 
our students move on to ABE or Job training programs. The problem 
of illiteracy is very com^ifty. and will not be solvtd without a 
comprehensive system r*""' 1 'i volunteer programs. 
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It is iciportant to n^e that volunteer prograas provide axtre than just a source 
of oanpower - although it is certainly essential to oobilize the talents of 
large nuiabers of diverse kinds of people to coabat illiteracy, and volunteer 
progr^s do this cost effectively. Our prograsss also have a tnique ability to 
focus on the individual goals of each learner; to develop prograes for special 
audiences such as the workforce, the handicapped, o- imrai grants; and to be 
innovative and creative in developing new approaches. 

Our long tena cofmitnent gives us a staying power and a distinct perspective, 
and serves as a balance against the shifting priorities generated by the oedia 
and the short tero objectives of specialized projects, nere is now widespread 
acceptance of the fact thet the non-profit voluntary organizations, the 
government and the private sector n-M cortbine forces to develop coordinated 
systems of literacy service delivery if our nation is to nake good on its 
proaise of equal opportunity for all. LVA has always been a leader in such 
efforts, and will recsiin so. But leadership and coordination froa the federal 
governnent has been lacking in literacy efforts. We coanend Senator Sioon for 
his longstanding championship of literacy of for -^t the federal level. The 
proposed Illiteracy Elinination bill is a qia ^ in the right direction. 

He in Literacy Volunteers of Anerica feel strong^ that adult literacy oust be 
recognized as a priority issue in our nation — an issue which requires 
long-term attention. Illiteracy is related to oost other serious probleas our 
country is wrestling with, froa honelessness , to drug abuse, to teenage 
pregnancy and crioe. While nany solutions twst be irplewented pria^-i:y at tne 
state and local levels, leadership and incentives for action oust cocie fron the 
national level -- frofa the adninistration as well as Congress. 

Both volunteer and professional basic educators have always suffered froa lack 
Of resources and froo inconsistency in support. Gover.^qental programs are 
often launched with much sound and fury, only to be allowed to die frora lack of 
nourishment oonths or y-ars later. To accomplish the goals desired by botlt the 
economic developtsent champions and the social justice advocates, cur nation 
must reorder its priorities and allocate dollars over ^ sustain' period. 

Speaking on behalf of LVA and in the interest of 27 ciUlion illiterate 
Anericans, I a- Oilling for 1) Strong, visible federal leadership and long 
tern conwitDer to eradicating illiteracy; 2) Adequate funding for the Adult 
Education Act. 3) Financial support for the volunteer, comunity based and 
coordinating literacy organizations; 4) Increased accessiMHty for basic 
skills programs to resource: (funds, staff, and equipment) already allocated to 
other education, labor, and human service programs. 

I would like to offer the following cofanents on Senator Simon's p-oposed 
legislation: ^ ^ 

Title I - As a means to achieve the coordination currently larking, we support 
the establishnent of ' federal Cabinet Council for Literacy Coordination. This 
Council should include all the major federal departments, including the 
Attorney General, the Directors of ACTION and the Office of Personnel 
Managenert. The purpose statefr,ent for the Council should read: "To develop and 
coord nate the literacy programs and initiatives of the federal government and 
raciMtate the integration of resources across and among various departments." 

To achieve greater visibility and ^ proved communication, we support 
n^!„5T ?; °( ^National Center for Literacy, which could becone the focal 
point for the leadership functions that are needed to support the pluralistic 
program response system. The Center should serve as a clearino' ouse of 
informat'on about successful program models. It should cl. centrate on applied 
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i*.ie*rch, collect and disseainate ^nfc-r*l on on procaising practices, and 
broker technical assistance (provided in -ost <.Ci-es by existing organizations 
with experl e in the SD^cific area conern) for both newly developing and 
existing rrwgraas. It vould also assist the field and the feder^.i goverrwent by 
providing prograo evaluation services and policy analysis. T^e National Center 
should te a nonprofit organization with a governing board ccflposed of people 
froa both the public and private sectors, of who« a najor^cy wonld be 
non-govemnsntal representatives of relevant constituencies. The Center sti uld 
be strong but lean, contracting out for technical assistance services and 
disseainating inforoation directly and through exiscing networks. 

Title II - Because we believe the Adult Edur:Jon Act is the cornerstone of the 
federal literacy prograa, we support Inci easing the authorization and appropri- 
ation for it. We strongly recwmend fiat an Assistant Secretary for Adult 
Education be appointed* with powers eqiv^l to the Assistant Secretary for 
Vocatic .al Education, It is the one rjiogra« that serves all adults. who lack 
high school coq)letion and :ieed instniction in basic skills. The najority of 
those it serves are already enployed — though quite possibly under-e*!ployed 
or not in the labor oarkct* The reason this Act has not been oore effective <s 
not because the D*»rsonnel adninisterint, it don't know what to do, but because 
the appropriaticns have never matched the need. It's tioe — after more than 
20 years — to rv>dress that wrong. The Congress has to face the reality of 
what it will co^*, to provide opportunity and access to those pillions who lack 
'.he basic sklMj they need to read, write -.nd coB^>ute with understanding. This 
neans changing .>ational priorities — nakinl far larger investments in fjuoan 
capital than we rave been doing. 

Vol^flteer, nonp ofiv. cosrsunity-bised organizations need to be considered full 
partners in iiapleTienting the act and therefore elig^le for funding under all 
its provisions. They truly do serve all, including the high school graduates 
who have diploaas bjt still can't read and write with protjciency (17X of LVA's 
students). These cr^duates do NOT qualify for Adult Bas*/: Education. In 
addition, a special section should assure funding for tfu" national and state 
support organizations which provide technical assistan':e in progran and 
curriculum dev.lopoent, nanagenent, and evaluation. Because these groups reach 
out to those 'lost in need and the hardest to serve, the people who have 
nultipU r'-cjlens, it is reasonable that the costs to serve thea are soaetices 
higher tnan for those willing and abla to cone to classes* 

TITLE III - It is recognized that illiteracy is an intergenerational problen 
and needs to be approached through enhanced educational opportunities for 
children concurrent with re«edial instruction for adults. We believe in 
progr js like Even Start which provide joint learning projects for parents and 
children. Head St.^rt proqrans can .•»lso be a cood vehicle for proswtino faaily 
literacy. 

Family should not be interpreted as parents only; the 'jailies with which we 
are concerned have i:*ny nontraditional configurations. We need to provide 
literacy and p-..enting skill* to all child care-gtvers," strongly support 
family literacy projects long &; there is an expan' inition cf "iaaily" 
and as long as there is flexibility in the adninijt regulations as to 

what agencies can provide services and how they are -^nted. There are 
many creative approaches to ceeting the goal of brea) the cycle of 
illiteracy, such as LVA's current collaboration with ad Start. 



Authorizing additional money and then appropriating ii for Title VI cf the 
Library Services and Construction Act would enable the successful prograns 
established under this title to continue and additional prograns to be 
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inUiated. LSCA has been used very effectively to expand the number and 
quality of library literacy projects, usually ioplenented in partnership with 
nonprofit volunteer organizations with expertise in tutorial program 
oanagefient. A higher appropriation over aultiple years wculd assist these 
programs, which provide direct services to adult ;nd teen clients, to laore 
fully reach their potential. 

Enabling the Reading Is Fundacental (RIF) prograa to provide inpT^nsive books 
for adults as well as children could fill a very ioportant voir* frequently 
progress in leading is slowed because there is little low level wi.»rial which 
is relevant and interfiling to the adult new reader. Without practice, the new 
skills will not becoae internalized and an integral part of the individual's 
everyday life. 

The library literacy deoonstration progr^c, when inplenented, would enable a 
few libraries to establish state of the art programs wnich co' Id then influence 
the way prograas are organized in the future. It would sees to be a valid, 
though Hoited, research and developaent effort. 

TITLE y - College Work Study prograos contribute to the nuaber and diversi'.y if 
service prograas in a comunity. In aany cases they could be lapleuented j^re 
quickly and ccnaged core efficiently by sifsply referring the students to 
existing conaur.ity littracy prjgraas. 

TITLE VI - The V.iTA Corps, recently suppleaented by the VISTA Literacy Corps, 
has been of Inettioable ve'ue to both conaunity literacy prograas and to state 
level voli/iteer literacy support organizations. By providing full -tine 
Volunteers to serve as prograo staff comitted to developing ongoing, 
capacity«buildin3 coaponents or innovative projects reaching out to populations 
not previoL-ly serve-l, thpy have wade it possible for the undercapitalized 
literacy p jjects to survive and grow. VISTA volunteers have begone an 
integral p^rt of the delivery systea. The VISTA prograo, in partnership with 
the literacy cxjveftient, provides a mechanism for involving both young and mature 
persons in a aeaningful national service prograa. The literacy agencies 
provide the planning, raining and ongoing support required to ma^ the work of 
the VISTA volunteers effective. 

We want to oake certain that the VISTA Literacy Corps supp eraent. the VISTA 
Corps, and that the net result is faore total volunteer service years. We also 



* ooney be included to pay for the literacy agency's supervision, support a.id 
administrative expenses 

* here bf no limit placed on the years VISTA positions can be granted to ^.i 
agency as long as VISTA volunteers are used effectively. 

We are willing to support Service Learning volunteers but feel they should I - 
integrated into existing volunteer literacy prograt-as rather than starting 
totally new efforts. We feel the receiving agencies should be coapensat.d for 
planning, supervision -nd administration. Otherwise the students can be more 
trouble than htlp in already understaffed and underfunded agencies. However, 
this could be a good way to introduce voung people to conrsunity service. 

We al£o endorse the University Year i Literacy as a productive w>.y to expot>e 
college students to one of our nation's major issues. Literacy programs can 
prov de structure and training so that no time is wasted in "reinventing the 
wheel. The student works full-time as a staff member, providing fresh 
insights and new energy for fhe cause. The provisos about dollars for the host 
agency apply here, too. 
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The Retired Senior Volunteer Literacy Prograo has already pro\r^« to be valuable 
to both thi' C^maunity literacy prograas and the RSVP volunteer*, \dditional 
funding wri enable the agency to build on the experience gained and systeas 
developed du ng the demonstration period. 

Froa the perspective of LVA, the Literacy Challenge Grants offer the best 
oppouunity to expand significantly the volunteer literacy delivery systeo in a 
corounity *<hile assuring throuQh the partnership requirements that it is 
coordinated with the cocnunity^s other coaponcnts. We strongly endorse the 
recoocendation that tnese grants be of significant size to oake a real 
difference and that they can be culti-year with a slowly decreasing share paid 
by the federal governaent. This provision gives the partnership adequate tice 
to institutionalize the project by finding altvrnative funding sources. Our 
experience is that this process takes three to five years. 

We also support the Technical Assistance and Training provisions in the draft 
legislation. They offer a neans to transfer the expertise gained by existing 
literacy service providers like LVA to new partners who bring fresh ideas and 
resources to the literacy effort. The resultant synergism should assure a cnre 
tightly knit, effective network of literacy services available to neet the 
diverse needs of those who seek basic skills instruction. 



Func> 3nal Illiteracy is one of the nation's Dost serious problem'?. 

F'.rtCtlOr»ul illiteracy is clos Oy mlated to oost of our country's dysfunctions. 
Jrugs, crine, yojth uneraploysent, teen pregnancy, and hooolessness. 

The solutions are crnplex and require long-tero cocnitcent. 

Resources allocated to building a literate nation ctust br significantly 
increased. 

volunteer, conminfty-b:, ed organizations are an integral part of the solution 
and need to hi gus.anteed eligibility for funding through federal literacy 
programs. 

Monies available for basic skills instruction through different pieces of 
legislation and adainlsterto by different departccnts oust be coordinated and 
focused on those individuals most in need. 

In short, to achieve the goal of a literdte America, the nation's oriorities 
must be drasatically reordered. The legislation being proposed ^ Senator 
Siaon represents a oajor turning point in our country's history. I cornraend 
SenUor Sinon and this coimittee for their efforts on bel. If of this vital 
cause. 
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Senator Simon. Wally "Famous" Amoc, che spokesperson for Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America, we are very happy to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF WALLY "FAMOUS*' AMOS, SPOKESPERSON, 
LITERACY VOLUNIEERS OF AMERICA, KAILUA, HI 
Mr. Amos. Thank you. Senator Simon, Senator Mikulski. I am 
happy to be here, and I appreciate the privilege of testifying before 
you today. 

I vould first like to suggest you change the name of the proposed 
bill to "The Literacy Act of 1990". I would further suggest that any 
fiiture hearings be Mtled, "The Challenge of Creating a Literate 
America". [ believe that what you resist persists. The more atten- 
tion we givfc to illiteracy, the more i)ervasive illiteracy will become. 

This belief has to do v/ith identifying the problem, being positive, 
and then focusing on the solution rather than the problem. The so- 
lution obvioxisiy is to find ways to identify and teach our nonread- 
ing adults how to read. We need only observe the escalation of 
drugs in our soc' ^ty to see that focusing attention on the symptoms 
will not eliminsce the problem. 

I have discovered some basic truths in the last ten years while 
pro.Tioting literacy as Ne.donal Spokesperson for Literacy Volun- 
teers of America. The truth it is a problem that ii.volves humui 
beings— and we have experienced that this morning with Dexter. 
While we are all aware of this truth, the truth is we don't always 
act like it. Too often, we throw around statistics and talk of return 
on mvestment, as if we were dealing with replaceable objects. 
Human beings cannot be replaced, and each one needs all tae love 
and attention we can give. 

I would like to share a writing titled "Starfish" that illustrates 
my point. 

^ "As the old man walked down a Spanish beach at dawn, he saw 
ahead of him what the thought to be a dancer. The voung man was 
running across the sand, rhythmically bending down to pick up a 
stranded starfish and throw it far into the sea. The old man gazed 
m wonder as the young soul again and again threw the small star- 
fish from the sand to the water." 

"The old man appn.ached him and asked why he spent so much 
energy' doing what seemed a waste of time. The young man ex- 
plained that the stranded starfish would die if left until the morn- 
mg sun." 

"^ut there must be thousands of miles of beach and millions of 
starfish. How can your effort make any difference?' " 

"The young man looked down at the small starfish in his hand 
and, as he th ^ew it tc safety in tb<^ sea, replied:" It makes a differ- 
ence to this one/ " 

It makes a difference to Dexter Manley. 

The truth is that for many reasons— deni-^l, insensitivity, focus- 
mg energy and resources in the wrong area, et cetera— the problem 
is g>-owing. The truth Is, illite: :y cuts to the core of the American 
dream— if you cannot read, y^a cannot succeed. You might havj 
some material successes, but you will never feel that you have suc- 
ceeded aa a functional human being. Again, Dexter pinpointed that 
this morning. 
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Even if you manage to get a piece of the action, you will always 
feel that you will lose it any minute, and you will never feel as if 
you are deserving. Adultr who cannot read, whatever their materi- 
al achievements, have low self-esteem, and people vdth low self- 
esteem do not feel deserving And with people of low self-esteem, 
deirocracy itself is truly at risk. 

The truth is, as the size of the world shrinks and technology in- 
reasej, we need more skilled workers than ever before. The truth 
is, the problem of being unable to read puts us all at risk. As we sit 
in this room, a worker v.'hc is unable to read could be lighting a 
cigarette in an area ^dth explosives and, being unable to read, 
lights up anyway. We would all be gone. A hospital attendant 
might not be able to read a patient's chart, thereby jeopardizing 
the patient's life. 

Since becoming National Spokesperson for Literacy Volunteers 
* ^f America in 1979, i have seen many examples to support the pre- 
v.oosly mentioned comments. As a matter of fact, I probably would 
ha^^e been one of those who would have denied that we had an illil 
eracy problem. 

However, upon hearing from an associate, who had spoken with 
his friend, a tutor for Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., about 
the problems of idult illiteiacy, I decided to offer my services at no 
cost to them tc i^romote their cause. 

During the last ten years, I have promoted Literacy Volunteers 
of America and the literacy movement in general, to reach a great 
majority of the populace in many areas of the country. I have 
helped sponsor tutor training won^hops, and I have helped create 
city and State literacy councils and commissions. 

One such city was Philadelphia, in 1982, when the incumbent 
Mayor William Green took our advice and created a Commission 
for Literacy. M ^or Goode then expanded the Commission's role 
and funded their effort. 

" Today, with the help of many Philadelphia citizens, nearly 450 
reading centers c ^p be found in the City of Brotherly Love where 
only thiee existea "^i 1982. I woulc ^^nture to say that millions of 
people in America have heard my uiessage through a series of 
events, public service announcements and interviews. 

As a promoter, my goal was to create awareness for literacy in 
the hope that literacy would became a raajor issue that all sectors 
of the community would support. Now, with ABC Television Net- 
work and Public Broadcasting Stations forming Project Literacy 
U.S., the United Way of America and its 2,300 affiliates adopting 
literacy as its number one priority, hearings such as thLb and the 
many partnerships throughout America, literacy has truly become 
a major issue, and I feel gratified that I played a small part in 
making it happen. 

The truth is, illiteracy is larger than any one group's ability t/> 
solve it So partnerships are definitely needed — partnerships like 
United Way and the Federal Government who joined forces in the 
$100 million Federal Emergency Management Administration 
Project, which fed the hungry, clothed the coiJ, and sheltered thou- 
sands nationwide. 

A similar problem-solving pr cess is needed now for the emer- 
gency of literacy. The United \/ay of America is ready again to 
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nelp, local units of Literacy Volunteers of America, and other liter- 
acy providers are poised and ready, and corporate America is 
ready. The key to the solution, I fe<jl, is public policy leadershin, 
wmch emphasizes p'-evention and public/private partnerships 

In closing, the tu is we have identified the problem, and we 
really know what to do. We also know that money is a part of the 
solution but not the final solution; that people and partneivhiys 
work miracles. ' 

Volunteers are one of America's national treasures. We have an 
untapped reservoir of creativity that exists nationwide, waiting to 
be inspired. The truth is, literacy needs strong, long-term commit- 
ment and leadership from our Government officials. If our G-vern- 
ment can bail out corporations and industries, like Cl^rysler, and 
sayings and loan institutions, then unquestionably, we must "bail 
°"rfa,- • ™""ons of Ameiicans who need to learn literacy skills 

I his investment in our human resources is like teaching some- 
one to cultivate the land, rather than just feeding them. Literacy 
skills change people s lives and make them the productive, educat- 
ed work lorce this country needs to co-.tinue its growth and main- 
tain its leadership position in the world. 

If we can remember that what we do t^ the least of us, we do to 
all of us, then we will create a literate America. It makes a differ- 
ence to this one. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Simon. Thank you, and congratulations on your tenth 
anniversary as National Spokespers'>n. I like your line: If our Gov- 
ernment can bail out corporatior^ and industries, like Chrysler, 
and savings and loan institutions, then unquestionably, we must 
, -,1 . , millions of Americans who need to learn literacy 
skills. I think you are right on target. 
Mr Amos. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Simon. We welcome Sharon Darling, President, National 
f Sr^T, u^^™J5.^y Literacy, and member of the Board of Directors 
ot the Barbara Bush Family Literacy Foundation. 

Let me just add my own appreciation for Barbara Bush, who for 
yeara has been very interested in this problem. While she is in the 
limelight today, she was doing this when there wasn't any lime- 
light She would attend breakfast meetings on this and do the 
tough things that I think have really made a difference 

We are very happy to have you with us, Ms. Darling. 

Ms. Darung. Thank you. Senator Simon. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here, and I want to say before 
1 get started how much we all appreciate your efforts. You have 
been a champion of our cause, and it has been very important to 
us, so I appreciate particularly being here. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON DARLING, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR FAMILY LITERACY, AND BOARD OF DIKxiir 'ORS, 
BARBARA BUSH FAMILY LITERACY FOUNDATION, LOUISVILLE, 

Ms. Darung. I vant to focus my comments today— I know you 
VAlJ be hearing from a lot of people about the Iragedy of illiteracy, 
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the economic situation and what it causes in our country ?.s we try 
to compete in a global economy— but I want to focus my remarks 
on something that, ha\dng been in the literacy fiel' for the last 20 
years, I think is probably the megcr problem in illiteracy in our 
country, and that is the cyclical r-^^ure of illiteracy, the intergener- 
ational cycle, the cycle that keeps repeating itself over and over, as 
we see the parents and then their young children who c^me along 
behind them and fail as their parents failed and the generation of 
parents before them, their grandparents, had failed. 

I think it is critical that we look at trying to improve literacy, 
that we look at it as a continuum of skills, and we look at it as a 
continuum of age groups that reach from zero to df xth; that we 
look at the ract that we know that children who are in homes 
where parents read to them become better readers. We know that 
children who are in homes of parents who are involved in the 
school, v'ho go to the PTA meetings and to the parent conferences, 
those children acireve better, those children are bett^ attenders, 
those children are less likely to drop out or becom. addicted to 
drugs. So we know, and we have known for a very long time, that 
the power of the fEurJly, the influence of the family is a primary 
determinant of bow well a child will succeed. And when we look at 
the work force of today and we look at the work force of tomorrow, 
we must real'ze a need to tie the two eix±> of the educational spec- 
trum together. 

I f-.hink there is sc. lething we have known, and we have known 
it for a really long time but we really have not dealt with it effec- 
tiv3ly, and that is that the family is the primary influenz a in the 
education of the young child; the family is a critical ingredient. 

We know, for example, that the educational attainment of the 
parent in the home Is the sinCe variablo that follows whether a 
child %/ill succeed or fail in our schools. It is one thing that, as a 
parent, it keeps occurring over and over when we look at all the 
other factors. We look at the economic situatioix, we look at their 
neighborhood, we look at their father's occupation and we contin- 
ually see that it is the educational attainment, particularly of the 
mother in the home. 

So we know that we really must get at that ycle of illiteracy; we 
must help those parents get the skills and the knowledge they need 
to support education for their youngster in the home. We must quit 
looking at education as linear and look at it as circular and realize 
that by helping the parent here with literacy skills and economic 
skills, we are helping this youngster who is likely to enter our 
schools two or more years behind. We need to support that kind of 
education in the home. 

I am pleased that we are seeing a lot of activity around the coun- 
try right now on something called family literacy. Family literacy 
is an attempt to bring those ends together, to look at teaching in- 
tergenerationally, to increase the skills of the parent or the care- 
giver, at the same time increasing the skiUs of the children, but 
doing something far more powerful— helpi..g the parent be able to 
be a teache.' of the young child, helping the parent value education 
and create a value for education in the home. 

Those programs are emerging, they are struggling to .ut the 
fragments together and trying to come up '-^'th a composite whole 
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that IS stronger than any of those fragments, and we are seeing 
some success. We have evidence that they are working. We have 
parents in the program who will say that. 

I am currently funded by the William R. Keenan Charitable 
Trust, and when the Keenan's w^nt to see a program in Spencer 
County, Kentucky, they became nmitted to the idea when they 
heard what those mothers said, lu. . they simply did not know how 
to help their children. They had not had it modelled for them in 
their own home. They simply did not know what it took to support 
education for thei- youngsters. They were disenfranchised from the 
schooj because they were intimidated and afraid to go there. 

W^ . )ar stories every day in the programs. A mother that I vis- 
ited last week, who has a child in the three-year-old program, and 
she is coming to school with that child, said, "My fourth-grader last 
year asked me to help with math, and I did not saj I could not help 
him with that; I just said, "fhat's a teacher's job. What do those 
teachers do, anyway? They must be lazy.' " She said, "I just said, 
I m not going to help you,' but I did not know how." And that was 
my fear. So the attitude that the child was getting toward school 
aiid teachers was from the parents' fear, and that changes when 
they enroll in programs. 

We look at the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy 
and its efforts right now, and I think we a^e going to see some sig- 
nifi >t progress both in awareness cf the issue and what needs to 
be done about bringing families together and also in funding pro- 
grams and helping them pull fragments together to be more power- 
ful than any one, single element. 

The Federal Government has begun to play a role in family liter- 
acy through the Even Start legislation that will help establish 
model programs around the country, and v/e need more leadership 
from the Federal level to encourage people to look at the .otal 
family, to look at education as more comprehensive, to u^.e our 
most powerful institution in this country, educational inotitution, 
the family. 

I think that Federal policy should also be one that acknowledges 
the cyclical nature of the illiteracy problem and places equal prior- 
ity on the education of both generations, while at the same time 
strengthening the educational Lnpact of the American family. This 
can be accomplished by our Nation's leaders through ensuring that 
every discussion about the neea of children also has an equal dis- 
imn!?" ^^^^^ parents. Head Start, welfare, 

J 1 FA— they are all related, and we need to pull them together to 
have a comprehenoive service for the family. 

Thank yOu. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Darling follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SHARON DARLING 



Mr. Chaimian and members of the Subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before you today on issues that are so importznt to the future of the Nation. 

America is awakening to the tragedy and threat of illiteracy - the fact that tens of millions 
of its adults lack the esjcntial literacy skills needed to survive and prosper in our increasingly 
complex society. New jobs arc demanding ever increasing literacy compr nee at a time w>*n 
workers with low basic skills continue to make up a disproportionate share of the workforce. 
Thus, added to the democratic imperative of eliminating illiteracy as a rrcans to helping all citizens 
realize their potential, there is i,ow emerging an urgent economic imperative: to build a workforce 
that can compete in the global economy. The economic urgency has led national, state, and local 
policymakers, as well as corporate America, to join the search for solutions. 

At the same time awarencssof the economic relevance of literacy has increased, a 
corresponding awareness has emerged that the problem of illiteracy is intergenerational: adults 
who lack basic skills and children whc ^ educationally **at risk** interlock, bound so tightly 
together that excellence in public schooi education is an empty dream for youth who go home in the 
afternoon to an educationally deprived household. Fomier Secretary of Education Bell noted that 
the current crusade works well for the top 70 percent of youth. A large reason it docs not work 
for the other 30 percent - - the disadvantaged - - is that too many of their parents lack the skills, 
knowledge, and awarencs.^ needed to j>upport their educational development. 

The Condition of Teaching** reported in 1988 that 90 percent of surveyed teachers 
ft ( that problems in education partially emanate from a lack of parental support. Teachers 
repeatedly made tJie point that they ale ^not bring excellence to education: Teachers need 
parents to take part in the school, support their efforts, and promote education at home Yet, there 
area growing number of parents - • parents on the lowest end of the literacy conLnaum - ~ who 
hear that message but live with the fnistration of being unable to respond. 

Parents who lack basic literacy skills cannot k-jow the joy of read.ng a stoiy to their 
children, and those children cannot reap the documented educational benefits of being read to 
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ParciKs who arc cml)in»sscd by Jicir lack of HtOBcy dcills arc often indmidatcd by schoo'^, 
reluctant to become invoJved In their chiWrcn^s education tve. when they uwicrstand that it is 
critical to school success. Uneducated parents often had no model ihcmselves for building a 
supportive environment for education, and thus their cWldrcn cannot cxperienr . the s"cccss of 
their more advantaged counterparts from more adimtased homes 

By dcfmition intcigencrationa! illiteracy is a painfi illy long-term problem. It 
requires a long.tcrm solution. The need !br early^childliood education is becoming increasingly 
clear nationally. What is not so clear to everyone - - alas - - is that even the hcst efforts of the 
public education system to educate the Nation*s poor youth will produce minimal success without 
the involvement of the family. 

In 1987, one million children left public schools before graduation, most of them 
deficient in basic skills. There is lo reason to be eve that the patterns of the past will not hold 
in the future. Most of these dropouts will soon be parents, and they will often live with the 
fnistrptton of being educationally and often psychologically ina'tiable of properly as*"l-Jnp "/ith 
their chi1drcn*s development. Furthcmiore, these wi!! K- ^ • _ qi basic skills will 
preclude their getting or keeping a job, uuti In turn will contribute to iheir own stress and to an 
impoverished home environment of their children. Family background vanabies, particuiar.y the 
mother's level of educational attainment and the economic situation in the home, ai'j ^f^maty 
determinants of their childrens* chances of success. 

Children living in homes headed by women with limited formal education will 
start life and school behind their peers, and i by oraManguage and problem-solving 

skills - - these children will stay behind. Del in early oxal-language skills affect their 

ability to read and write later. As noted by A. .am and Gordon Berlin (T oward a More 
Perfect UnionV inadequacies appear to impair overall intellectual development, social skills and 
psycholo^r" "-1 development. 
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Convcisely^ diildrcn of parents who read to tjeir children » have books in the home^ have a 
positive attitude toward school, and have high achievement expectations tend to become 
higher achievers than the children of parents who do not. In other words, parents act as role 
modeb for the literacy behavior of their children, and the children of those who are poor 
models find that each year they slip farther behind in school. For them school is not the key to 
opportunity but to failure, and they fmd it easy to drop out or get pregnant. 

Thus, the number of children of children has increased to the point that one of 
eveiy six babies bom in the United States today will be the child of a teenage mother. Fewer 
than fifty percent of these mothers graduate from high school, and most will lack the rudimentaiy 
education necessary for employment or skill training. Many of these young mothers lack 
parenting skills, and many lack emotional stability, factors which contribute to their 
children*s insecurity and instability. Lives bound by diaos do not lend themselves to ncnnal 
growth and development. Deprived children, then, perpetuate the cycle of poverty and of 
inadequate education. 

The cyclical dynamics of illiteracy demand that we change our educational system to 
place equal priority on educatior. ar.d academic remediation for the parent. Parents need 
help in overcoming their own life obstacles, and their children need services which help them 
compete successfully in the educatio.ial system with peers from more advantaged backgrounds^ 
Unless we provide both, the intergenerational chains of undereducation cannot be broke i. To 
break those chains, we need to intervene - - early intervention for the child, never-too-la e 
intervention for the parents. Parents must be assisted in literacy development, and they must be 
provided with targeted services that help diem support the development of their children. 

Until recently, however, the needs of the disadvantaged parent have not been seen as the 
focal point for intervention. Rather, traditional programs have been child-centered The 

theory was that a promising start in education would ensure a winning fini Wl.^n parents 

were involved, the focus was again on how they could tcadi their children or be involved in 
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the P.T.A. Parents were encouraged to volunteer, to attend school meetings and functions, 
and generally to become more aware oftheir children's academic needs. Programs gave 
little attention to the parents* educational deficiencies, their own needs to master basic skills, 
and their needs for encouragement and support to build sclf>csteem and confidence. 

Fortunately, because of the awareness of the impact of parental education on children is 
so strong, and because the .<ize of America's undereducated adult population is so large, a new. 
potentially powerful intervention - - famllyliteracy • • lias begun to emerge. 

Family literacy programs are targeted interventions to break the intergenerational 
cycle of illiteracy by addr ^ing simultaneously the c^^^ntiona; needs of disadvantaged 
children and their parents who l&ck basic skills. Family literacy programs also provide 
opportunities for shared learning and reading experiences that improve the literacy skills of 
the family and strengthen the support for reading in the home. Both parents and children 
bcc( .le teachers and learners. 

Thus, Family Literacy is an attempt to kil! two birds wiih one stone - - meeting 
the educational needs of both parent and child but it is more than that. For the child 
family li!eracy programs offer opportunities well beyond those provided by tradn lonal Head 
Start and compensatory education programs. The reading, writing, and computational successes 
of the parent have a ripple effect for the child. Parents who once thought that only teachers coi 
teach acquire the power to involve themselves in their children's education, and the home becomes 
a place where education is more strongly valued. 

Fn r parents, too. family literacy programs can be more conducive to learning 
thaA genera' literacy and adult basic education programs. Literacy experts estimate that half 

rmore of all aduh basic education students drop out oftheir programs without achieving 
thtir goals or increasing th:ir sUdils significantly. Typically they do so because they fail to see 
«h- what they are teaming s relevant to their goals for themselves &nd their families. 
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The fiustiadons ofmany students are voiced by a recent dropout: 

I came back because I needed to learn how to reiid my son's report card. 
The teacher wanted me to leani algd)ra! How is algebra going to help me? 

In recent years, the notion of fimcaunal context literacy • - that basic skills are 
best taught not through a generic ABCs approach, but by relating the content of what is 
taught to the specific needs and goals of the individual learner - - has been increasingly accepted by 
adult education experts. Functional context literacy is now being explored widely in programs to 
promote woriqplace literacy. By tying parent^ learning efforts directly to the future of their 
children, family literacy programs also make the adult education process more relevant to the 
adult leamer. Family literacy programs recognize that developing one's literacy skills is 
motivational, that parent and child learning together can be an exhilarating experience that increases 
the determination of both. 

Family Literacy is still in its infancy; but quality programs are emerging across the 
Nation. The El Paso Intcrgenerational Literacy Program, operated by El Paso Community 
College, is a bilingual program that serves Hispanic parents and their three- and four-year-old 
children. The programs operate at three elementary schools in a setting where parents are taught to 
help their diildren while simultaneously improving their own literacy skills. In addition, they are 
assisted with parenting strategies to help their children learn at home. 

The State of Washington has also launched an outstanding effort in Family Literacy fc 
the Mexican migrant farm families in the Yakima Valley. The program indudes early-childhood 
education for the youngsters, ESL instmction for the parents who are in the pror ^ of legalization, 
and a strong parent-education component which helps parents understand the school and support 
education for their youngsters in the home. In order to meet the needs of family and community, 
the programs are working with the families in the evening hours and on weekends to accommodate 
work schedules. One hundred sixty smdents have been served in the program and it continues to 
grow. A joint project of the Citizens Education Center, N.W. and the Washington State Migrant 
Council, the program is funded exclusiV;:ly through private foundation funds. 
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Another example of a fenily literacy program comes from Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Tjtorial for Parents Program provides literacy instruction, counseling, and parent education to 
approximately one hundred parents of dx- to fiftecn-ycar-olds. The program uses 
coroputer*asststed instmction with both parents and diildrcn. One parent, about to complete her 
G.E.D., recently said, **I have learned how to use the computeralong with my son. Before, I 
didn't Scnow how to turn one on." Communication is a vital component of the program. Writing 
letters to eadi other im increased understanding between the generations. 

One of the Nation's largest family literacy programs is The Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Project The Kenan Program is an outgrowth of the Parent and Child Education (PACE) 
Program in Kentucky, cited recently as one of ten outstanding programs in the United States by 
The Ford Foundation and Harvard University's Kennedy Sdiool of Govenuncnt. 

The Model brings undcreducated parents and their preschool children together on a bus 
to an elementary school. At the school, both parent and diild receive individualized instruction, 
and parents and children are brought together for joint learning. The program is intensive, 
consuming three full days per week for an academic semester. Currently, the ori©"naI PACE 
Program operates in eighteen rural Kentucky counties. The Kenan Project - - r^ing a slightly 
modiHed program model - - operates in urban settings in Xenmcky and in both urban and jral 
sites in North Carolina and will soon be expanded to ten states. 

The Kenan Tmst Family Literacy Prograni is designed to intervene in the cycle of 
illiteracy by meeting the needs of parents and children in the following ways: 

• By providing a strong preschool program to enable children of disadvantaged 
families to start kindergarten on a par with diildren from more fortunate 
families, 

* By improving ae basic literacy and employment skills of parents so 
they can achieve economic, educational, and social goals. 
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* By fostering among parents a capacity to play a teaching* guiding role that will 
increase their own self-esteem as parests and teachers, and enable them to help 
their children learn when school is not in session* and 

• By showing parents how to make education a primary value in the 
hone. 

The final goal of the Kenan Program is to enhance parents* capacity to interact 
v/ith their children's teachers and schools* enabling them to become tnie partners with 
the schools in their children's education. 

Teachers and administrators* fmstiated by attempts to reach the parents of children in 
academic crises, oHen assume that these parents do not care when they fail to return notes or ^it 
the schools. This is not necessarily the case. In the words of one Kentucky mother 



If you send a note home to a parent* that parent is not going to come 
to school the next day, bring you the note saying, T can't read this. 
I can't read.* The/re going to sit at home and ignore it That teacher 
is going to tell you that the parent doesn't care. What that teacher 
doesn*t know is that the parent may have cried because she can*t 



The Kenan Model speaks to this reality. The primary goal is to combine the needs of 



the parents and the children* improving the parents* basic skills and attitudes toward educat' jn 
while improving children*s learning skills, imiting parents and children in a positive educational 
experience. 

While the children are paitidpating in the preschool program, parents are close by, 
sharpening their skills in reading, math* and language. These skills will enable many of them to 
earn high sdiool equivalency certiHcates* if that is their goal. Vocational preparation through 
career counseling, snident assessment* and employability skills instmction are included in the 
Kenan Trust Model. A specific time is set within the sdiool day for parents and children to work 
a.id play together. The link is established for transfer of classroom skilb in:c the home, and 
parents discover how to make leaming fun while improving ihe child's oral-language and 
problem-solving skills. 



read. 



I didn*t realize I could teach my children anything. I thought 
only teachers could do that (A Kerian parent's comment) 
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It is important for the parents to realize that they are iK>t dumb • • that being 
disadvantaged does not have to mean being ignorant But oHen it does mean being intimidated by 
the school and discouraged by the lack of ''school sophii^cation.'' To help overcome these 
barriers* tf*z Kenan Model encourages the parents to become involved in the school organization. 
By volunteering in the school, they gain a new perspective and appreciation for the educational 
environment, while receiving job experience. Parents who have never worked are often 
overwhelmed ^ith pride and satisfaction at laving completed the task of tutoring, clerical work» or 
library duties. 

I didn't think I could do anything. I volunteered in my son's 
kindergarten and now I think th?t aHer I get my GED I will 
go to school and become a kindergarten aide. (A mother in 
the Kenan Project) 

Improved self-image and confidence are only two of the benefits of inrergeneraiional 
Icaming in family literacy programs. Teachers in the Kenan Trxjst Family Literacy Project met in 
Febniary, 1989, to receive more training and to conduct a formative evaluation of the programs. 
They reported the "most significant indicators of parent accomplishments" to be: 

* Indications of responsibility --parents are thinking about getting jobs, 
setting gr»k. becoming integrated into the community, accepting the 

role of participant in their own and their children's schooling, setting 
aside failures, and experiencing success; 

* Indications of increased parenting skills --parents are talking about 
a required understanding of the children and about how their own 

actions and words affect the children - - becoming role models for not 
only the preschool child, but for older children, as well; parents are 
reading books and encoura^'ng the children to read them; they are 
leaining the importance of being a teacher at home; 

* Indications of a new awareness of themselves as worthwhile 
adults - - they arc no longer afraid to try new things; they have begun to take 
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risVs and to enjoy success; they see school as a **sare place** and are 
making friends; they are developing a cultural awareness and 
appredaiion for their community resources; they are icaraing how to 
trust, how to laugh, how to learn, and how to take pride in accomplishment. 



The teachers expressed the following indicators of accomplishments by the children in 
the Kenan Project: 

* Indications of maturity * • the children do net want to miss school, 
encouraging their parents to come and be here on time; they are more 
independent and do not cling to tiieir mochers; they have learned to 
share, take turns, borrow, and reaim; they arc more in control of 
their emotions and their manners; they arc dealing with change in a 
positive way; 



♦ Indications of cognitive growth - - the diildren are becoming better 
thinkers, making choices and decisions, following through in activities with 
less direction, making more detailed plrjis and sticking with them longer, 

• Indications of affective growth - - the diildren are developing more 
distinctive personalities - - they have learned to talk about their feelings, 
recogniMig that they have legitimate needs to do so. 



A final contribution of the Kenan Project will be to provide data and information on 
the impact of family literacy intervention. Because the Project has been established as a model, 
a fiill-scale evaluation is being conducted: to define the elements of the Model; to document the 
long- and shoit-term effects of the program on its participants; and to determine how relevapt and 
transportable the Model might be in resolving the nationwide problem of intergcnerationd 
illiteracy. 

Though full evaluation of the Kenan Project will not be completed for several years, 
and longitudinal studies on both parents and children will not be completed until the children of 
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today become the parents and workers of tomorrow, already (here are indications of success - - 
both in Kentucky and in North Carolina. The Kenan Project, like other family literacy programs, 
shows that both disadvantaged diildren and disadvantaged parents can be helped jointly in 
intervention programs. When parents are encouraged to give learning a second chance, th*ir 
children ai« given a chance as well; new opportuiutics open for both. 

Requests formforraation on the Project and solicitation of Project guides and materials 
have exceeded 3,000 per year. Some states, cities, and rural communities have s ''cured funding to 
establish Kenan Models and many other communities are exploring family literacy as a viable 
approach to go beyond the conOnes of the traditional K-12 system to break the cycle of illiteracy. 

A new door has now opened to help the Nation respond to the need to strengthen the 
famil/s ability to support education in the ho'nr;. Through the commitment of the William R. 
Kenan Charitable Trust, the National Center for Famil> Literacy was established in April, 1989, to 
help the Natic respond to the growing need to establish quality training for family literacy efibris. 
The diveisit> of literacy needs in the Nation and the wide array of family configurations mandate a 
-multi-faceted approach. This diversity coupled with the difficulty of combining disciplines and 
services to strengthen the literacy levels of all family mcmbsis simultaneously, requires assistance 
to states and communities as they tackle this heretofore unmet challenge. 

The National Center for Family Literacy lias as its goals to: 

!. Provide free ttainbg and technical assistance to enable the establishment of quality 
family literacy programs throughout the Nation. 

2. Encourage a national understanding and response to the cyclical problem of illiteracy 
through assistance and information provided to federal, state, and local policy makers and program 
planners. 

3. Support the expansion of existing and developing family literacy eflbrts nationwide 
through training, material « vrelopment, newsletters, and a clearinghouse function that will help 
emerging programs Icam f.-om the experience of others. 
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4. Fund model programs and conduct research to ensure that practice infoims research 
and reaeafdi improves tfMty ef family litemcy eflbrts. 

The ftitt activity •f tlie Coaler be Ike Aufuit tnOiiiflg for ever 50 staff members 
ffOA the slatts oTKMlii Ca9«Kna, Ariomaa, Viififiia, Kc»Mek>% MiiiMMtti, Swik CareUna, 
New York, and Misttuinri. llMiepfO^MislMtvesacyMdatkavteoeyearof faadiH»^ 
ctcdve nine days of litming to foabk them k> pUm Ae seeds of 

The National Center Faauly Iitenu:y will be a vuibk resource in assisting the Nation 
in attaddng die faiteiscneraHoMl cycle of illiteracy. However^ it is only a small piece of a national 
agenda which must be addressed. If we are to break the Nation's chains of illiteiacy and ensure 
that as we solve the problems of our undeieducated aduKs of today, we also soive our literacy 
problems of tomorrow. The national agenda for literacy must be focused on the most powerful 
institutiott - - Ae American family. 

Tae Fedenl Government has begun to play a rote ia this important effort through the 
passage of the EVEN START legislation and subsequent fourteen million dollar appropriation. 
This program to encourage the establishment of model intergenerational literacy programs and their 
replication is an excellent beginrang and should be greatly expanded. However, it is just one of a 
myriad of strategics which must be a part of tfie federal role in breaking the cycle of illiteracy. 

The federal policy shc;^ be cac ^ acknowledges the cycliad nature of our literacy 
problem and places equal priority on the education of both generations, while at the same time 
strengthening the educational impact of the American iarjily. This can be accomplished by our 
Nation's leaders thro*t^ ensuring that every discusston about the needs of children also includes 
addressing the educaliMal, economic, and societal necdA of their pMcnts. Simply attempting to 
meet the needs of disadvMisged chiWren will not ensure diat these children will achieve the 
success that eluded ihrlf parents. 
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L^^slation to begin or expand programs to focus on the needs of children must contain 
strategics to mandate ecpial assistance for their parents. Chs^er I, Head Start, and the new Jobs 
programs are only limited examples of federal le^Iation that should contain a mandate for 
intergenerational strategies to break the cycle of illiteracy. 

The federal role of coordinating the services of the Department of Education, the 
K)cpartmcnt of Labor, and the Department of Health and Human Services to put equal importance 
on the needs of the "at risk** parents as well as their *at risk** children is essential. Many of the 
same families who receive asrfstance through the Welfare Program contain the same pr ^nts and 
care giveis who need the resources provided through the Department of Labor's U b Training and 
Partneiship Act program and the same children who need the assistance of the Department of 
Education's Chapter I, and Head Start programs. Coordinating these scrWces to bring the 
fragmented pieces together will have a farmorc powerful effect than any one single point of 
intervention provided for one isolated problem of the family. 

Congress should also consider the establishment of a Center for Literacy as 
recommended in the Jump Start Report, to serve the training, research, and model program 
development needs for all of adult literacy. The Center should be broad enough in scope and 
purpose to address the inteigenerational literacy needs of both parents and their children and should 
provide a base on v/hich to help the Nation build a strategy to break the vicious cycle of illiteracy. 

The time has come for national policy makers to take a more comprehensive view of 
literacy and come together to make quality family literacy programs a reality throughout the 
country. The gif^ of literacy is a great one for both parents and children; it is a gif) we as a Nation 
cannot afford jjfij to give. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Ms. Darling, and let me 
also add my thanks for your help in the family component of the 
bill that we have drafted here. 

I know Senator Mikulski has to leave- any final words of 
wisdom here? 

Senator Mikulski. Well, no. I think the panelists are the wise 
ones, and I think we can learn well from their testimony. 

I think what "Famous" Amos says is "Get off of it, and get on 
v/ith it" — I think that is a national call, and Ms. Crouch and Ms. 
Darling give us the models for doing it. 

.Senator Simon. Great. Thank you very much. Senator Mikulski. 

Let me add, I have had to duck in ard out with two phone calls 
with Senator Kennedy, who chairs this full committee, and who is 
very much interested in all of this, too. 

Let me ask all three of you, how did you get interested in this 
whole question of literacy? 

Mr. Amos. I will speak first and answer for myself. I got interest- 
ed in an effort to give something back to the community, realizing 
that I had been helped by so many people during my lifetime, and 
knowing also that I was going to be famous, I wanted to do some- 
thing constructive with being famous to give it value, because 
being famous just means that people recognize you, but there is no 
real value in that. So I sought out a nonprofit group and, as I said 
in my testimony, discovered Literacy Volunteers of America, and I 
approached them and offered my services to ,;romote them. 

I met Sharon Darling in Louisville, Keriiicky when I helped 
sponsor a workshop there for the State of Kentucky, which she co- 
ordinated; at that time, she was an adult basic education specialist 
there. So it just evolved as we worked together on it. 

Ms. Crouch. You will find that together, ,we represent a great 
many people-years devoted to literacy, because it is so rewarding, 
and it is so critical to help people take cont/ol over their own lives. 
Education is a tool that m^es that happen, 

I have been involved for cer 20 years. I h .-^cted as a volunteer in 
a high school tutorial program and then I^^arned about Literacy 
Volunteers of America, got hooked up wii.. it, and have been in- 
volved ever since. It is an ever-changing buu now more hopeful pic- 
ture, thanks to your interest in the cause, and the confluence of 
our global competitiveness issue and the need to invest capital in 
our Nation's human resources. 

Ms. Darung. I became involved quite by happenstance, never in- 
tended to, and I have been in this field for 20 years now. I started 
at the birth of my first child. I stayed home, having been an ele- 
mentary teacher. I ran into a man who was the director of adult 
education in Louisville, and he said, "Why don't you come by and 
see what we are doing in adult education? You might be interested 
in that.'' 

I said, "I have no interest at all. I don't want to do anything with 
big people." 

So I went by. He said, "You could bring the baby and just take a 
look," which I did. And he took all the paraphernalia away from 
me that you carry with your first child, and opened the door to this 
room, and there were five men in there. He said, "This is your new 
teacher'* — and with that, he was gone. 
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These were the people that they couldn't find anything to do 
with, who came to enroll in their GED programs, who could not 
read, who could not sign their names. And it was so moving to me 
during the first hour, I thought, 'If I can ever find my baby and 
get out of here, FU never return." By the second hour, I thought, 
'There is no way. I won't be here for the rest of my life"— and that 
is exactly what has happened to me. People just need the skills so 
desperately. 

I have worked on every level, I guess, and am still just as com- 
mitted. 

Senator Simon. That's great. 

Ms. Crouch, you mentioned in your testimony the \1STA pro- 
gram. I was able to get a Literacy Corps amendment adopted a 
couple years ago. The head of VISTA has suggested that we do 
away with Literacy Corps. Are there any reactions on your part to 
that suggestion? 

Ms. Crouch. Probably horror. The VISTA corps and being sup- 
plemented with the VISTA Literacy Corps has made a tremendous 
difference to the implementation of programs in the field. Because 
we have always been under-capitalized, the ability to get both 
young and mature people who have a full range of experiences to 
become involved full-time in the literacy movement has just been 
of tremendous value to us. So we would advocate for definitely re- 
taining the Literacy Corps and for expanding the number of service 
years available in the total VISTA program. 

I think it is one of the answers to people who are interested in 
national service. 

Senator Simon. Ms. Darling? 

Ms. Darling. I would also like to comment on that, if I ma^. 
When Wally Amos talked about meeting me several years back in 
Louisville, Kentucky, I was the director of the VISTA program 
there, and we used the VISTA volunteers within that literacy pro- 
gram. It caused the literacy program to grow from a very small nu- 
cleus to one that served 500 to 600 people. It also helped develop a 
model program that went through the national diffusion network, 
and the VISTA volunteers were the trainers for that. It was criti- 
cal to the success of that program. I think the added dimension of 
the VISTA Literacy Corps is just unquestionably the right answer; 
it is the way to go, and I would certainly hate to see that abolished. 

Mr. Amos. I second both those remarks. In Hawaii— and I notice 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii, Senator Matsunaga is 
here^in Hawaii, the VISTA group has helped immensely in ex- 
panding the program, and I am sure that would be the case 
throughout the country. It is a very vital component and one that 
is needed, and I think it would be a big mistake to disband it. 

Senator Simon. One final (question before I yield to my colleague 
from Hawaii. If you were ^ven a magic wand, and suddenly you 
could get anything out of this committee in terms of moving on the 
literacy thing, what one thing do we need more than anything 
else— any one of the three of you. 

Ms. Crouch. I guess I am the mercenary one. I feel that we need 
resources that are consistent and sustained. Even in the VISTA 
con)s, part of the problem has been is there going to be so many 
VISTAs— no, there are not going to be that many VISTA service 
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years— people then aren't utilizing the resources to the best advan- 
tage. So I would like to see a far higher level of dollar resources 
directed to the literacy movement, with some assurance that they 
will continue for at least three years, assuming people are doing 
well, doing what is expected of them. That is what wiH enable you 
to harness the people power that is out there. 

Mr. Amos. I think so, too. Just saying that literacy is a priority 
and living up to that — we give so much lip service to so many 
things, with so little action. I think if you guys could say, "Hey, 
literacy is it, and we're not going to get off of it until we really get 
some results." And it is going to take a lot of us to determine what 
the strategy is in solving this problem, hut we need it to be a top 
priority, and we need an absolute, total, lo*:g-term commitment to 
that. You have got to go to the wall for it. 

Ms. Darung. I think I would add to that that it needs to be 
viewed in its comprehensiveness; that it needs to be viewed as life- 
long; that we cannot continue to run from one place to another and 
say we are going to solve it with preschool because that is where 
people fall behind, or high school, or let's work with the adults and 
let's don't work down here, let's solve this problem. It needs to be a 
comprehensive package that ties everything together. It needs 
more resources. 

It also needs the visibility of one central focal place where we 
can develop information that can help the field. We are a strug- 
gling field. We are not interconnected. It has been a part-time field 
and a volunteer field for a very long time. So I think if we could 
have a central place where we can disseminate information and 
help people grow, learn what works and disseminate what works, I 
think that would be my wish and my hope. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga? 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize 
for my tardiness. I was hoping to be here to listen to my star wit- 
ness from Hawaii. 

To begin with, I wish to commexid you to begin with for holding 
this hearing and for agreeing to chair it, because I think the 
matter of illiteracy has been much, much too long delayed. 

I remember as a child, we had a neighbor -we were about the 
same age, and we grew up together, and we worked at a ware- 
house, stevedoring. Well, I decided to go to high school, but he de- 
cided to continue working. He was a really good worker, alert, 
bright, or so we thought. Well, he was offered a promotion because 
they thought he was so good. But as a foreman, he had to read and 
write and make reports. So he turned down the promotion, and we 
could not understand it. We later learned that he could neither 
read nor write. And it was so embarrassing that he quit his job. 

I think it is important to bring illiteracy out in the open, and in 
this connection I would like to congratulate and commend you, 
"Famous" Amos for the part you have played in the last ten years, 
in helping to change the situation. I think we in Hawaii have been 
very fortunate to have a leader such as you because, as happy as 
everybody seems to be in Hawaii, beneath that, when they cannot 
rasid or write, they are very unhappy people. 
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So I thank you, and I applaud you for the part you have played 
in this movement. 

Mr. Amos. It is my pleasure. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Mai^unaga. I would also like to congratulate the other 
witnesses. I wish I had been able to hear their testimony. 

I thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga, and thank you 
for your interest in this whole question of literacy. 

We again thank all three of you, not only for your testimony, but 
for your leadership. We really appreciate it. 

Mr. Amos. Thank you. Senator. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Ms. Crouch. Thank you. 

Ms. D.YRUNG. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. And if I could just add one other word to 
^'Famous" Amos, I also appreciate your coming over when Dexter 
Manley was having a tough time there. 

Mr. Amos. I said the same thing to him that you suggested, you 
know, "Just be yourself. Get rid of your notes, and just speak from 
the heart." And that's what he did. He is really a terrific example. 

Senator Simon. He sure is. 

Thank you. 

The next panel is made up ?f Dan Lacy, David Cox, and Gwendo- 
lyn Jones, who is accompanied by Regina Boyd. 

Mr. Lacy, we will call on you first. Mr. Lacy is Vice President of 
the Business Council for Fffective Literacy, with McGraw Hill. We 
are happy to have you here, Mr. Lacy. 

STATEMENT OF DAN LACY, VICE PRESIDENT, BUSINESS COUNCIL 
FOR EFFECTIVE LITERACY, MCGRAW H!LL, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am filling in for Harold McGraw, President and Founder of the 
Business Council for Effective Literacy, and I think all the mem- 
bers of the committee have been given a copy of what would have 
been his written testimony. As it turned out, he had to make a trip 
to Europe and is unable to be here and asked me to present a sum- 
mary of what he had to say. 

Senator SiMON. We will enter his full statement in the record, 
and we thank you for being here. 

Mr. Lacy. The Business Council for Effective Literacy was estab- 
lished and initially funded by Mr. McGraw about five or six years 
ago to attempt to create greater awareness of the illiteracy prob- 
lem in the business community, to move the business community to 
do more about it, and to be a spokesman for the interest of the 
business community in this problem. 

We all recognize that fundamentally, illiteracy is a human prob- 
lem, and we have had some examples of the deep human signifi- 
cance of this problem today. But it is also a profound economic 
problem, affecting the competitiveness of the whole American econ- 
omy, and it is on this latter aspect that I want to present just very 
few and very quick remarks today. 

This country for the last decade or so has been living well 
beyond its means. We have been consuming every year $100 to 
$200 billion more in goods and services than we have been produc- 
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ing. We have been import?jig those goods and services from abroad 
far in excess of our exports. We have been every year borrowing 
$100 to $200 billion to pay the bills. We have run in that period 
from being the world's largest creditor nation to being the world's 
largest debtor nation. 

That obviously cannot continue indefinitely. We are going to 
have to do one of two things. We are going to have to produce a 
great deed more, or we are going to have to consume a great deal 
less, with effects on our whole standard of living and the quality of 
life in this country. 

The question of improving our total gross product is going to be 
the most demanding one, economicaDy, we face over the next 
decade. We have increased our gross national product very substan- 
tially, of course, in the last decade, but primarilv by increasing the 
size of the, -work force. The children of the 'baby boom" were 
coming of age and entering the work force; tens of millions of 
wonieh, who had previously worked only at home, entered the paid 
work force; and we had a flood of immigrants coming to this coun- 
try, desperately anxious for work. So about 25 million more people 
in the last 10 or 12 years joined the work force. 
. We will not continue to expand at that rate. It is the "baby bust" 
kids who are entering the work force now. We cannot very much 
more increase the proportion of women in the paid work force. We 
are trying to cut down on, not increase, the number of immigrants. 

If we are going to achieve the increases in productivity that are 
essential, it is going to have to be by improving the individual pro- 
ductivity of the work force; they have got to work at more ad- 
vanced jobs, using more advanced equipment and using higher 
technology. And we run bluntly into the fact that there are prob- 
ably 25 million or so people — I am not talking now about desper- 
ately poor people and alienated — I am talking about people in the 
work force, who cannot read better than, say, a fifth or sixth grade 
level and who simply cannot undertake these higher technological 
jobs. 

If we went to sort of the twelfth grade level that it really takes 
to use the manuals of high-tech equipment, probably half the work 
force is not reading at that level. 

Now, one of the ways of dealing with that, of course, is to im- 
prove the school system. This literacy problem is not a result of 
any collapse of the school system. As a matter of fact, we are han- 
dling it much better now than we did 20 or 30 or 40 years ago. It is 
the fact that the standards we require as so much higher. And cer- 
tainly we need to improve the school system. But even if, over the 
next five years, we could make a miraculous improvement in the 
school system, it would be well into the T\«xt century before a 
major part of the work force, or the people now in elementary 
school, would benefit by this improved instruction. 

If we are going to meet our problems, the people who are actual- 
ly at work now, who are held back from improving their status by 
tneir literacy problems, have got to be improved. 

Now, who needs to do what in this? Tiiis is a committee of the 
Congress concerned with the Federal progjram. People point out 
that this is primarily a State problem, and it is quite true that the 
States know the problem best; they do the actual teaching— that is 
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where, so to speak, "the rubber meets the road"; that is where the 
school systems and the community colleges are. 

Volunteers will do a tre-nendous amount, and we have seen some 
evidence of that today. But the maximum that they could accom- 
modate might be 300,000 or 400,000 people out of the tens of mil- 
lions who need to be reached. They are indispensable in deaUng 
vnth difficult individual cases that take one-to-one tutoring. Put we 
can no more deal with this big national problem at the adult level 
with a purely volunteer force than we could deal with the elemen- 
tary and high school problem with purely volunteer teachers. 

The Federal role is indispensable for two or three reasons. One, 
the Federal Government is directly responsible for the training of 
people^ in the armed services, for people with low reading levels in 
the 'mllions who are Federal civilian employees, or Native Ameri- 
cans — ^Mr. Chairman, I have exceeded my five minutes, and I 
would be grateful if I could have about one more minute. 

Senator Simon. Go right ahead for one more minute. 

Mr. Lacy [continuing]. And for many other people, people in the 
Federal penitentiaries and so on— the Federal Government is nec- 
essarily the largest adult educator in the country directly. 

Second, all sorts of other programs in the Government— the job 
training program, the new family welfare program that tries to get 
people off welfare and into employment — all involve a very heavy 
attention to literacy, because lack of literate skills is one of the 
barriers to learning the new jobs and training, to learning the oc- 
cupations that are going to take people off welfare. 

And finally, as in any great national problem, the national Gov- 
ernment needs to simply exercise leadership — defining the goal, co- 
ordmating the hundreds of different literacy activities that take 
place throughout the Federal Government and State governments 
and in volunteer activities. 

The Southport Institute for Policy Analysis produced a remarka- 
ble study, called "Jump Start", which I believe all members of the 
committee have. We endorse that enthusiastically, and because its 
specific recommendations are so strong, I will not try to speak on 
those specific recommendations and just devote one last word to 
the question of money. 

Whenever we deal with any great national problem, the first 
thing that comes up is that we cannot afford it because of the defi- 
cit—and we have that very much in mind. Now, it happens that 
this is a problem that can be dealt with effectively ^vith much less 
money than many other activities that the committee has to deal 
with. 

For a fraction of one percent of v/hat we have committed to sal- 
vaging savings and loan associations, we could meet all of our most 
critical immediate national problems in the literacy field. But the 
real problem is to define an effective program, set up an effective 
structure for dealing with it, get the policies in place, and then 
feed into it the money as it can be afforded and as the ability to 
use it effectively has been demonstrated. 

The first need is not to throw hundreds of millions of dollars into 
an inadequately-coordinated program. And one final thing is that 
we need to recognize this is not just a question of Department of 
Education; the Department of Labor, and the Department of 
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Health and Human Resources, because of the welfare program, 
have actually even larger commitments to total training in this. 

We would be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to be helpful in any 
way we can in the committee's work. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McGraw follows:] 
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PftCPA«€D STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. ItCGRAW, Jh. 



My nase Is Harold W. KcGrav, Jr. I as Chfilrcan Enerltus of 
the Board of Directors of McGraw-Hill, Inc. and President of the 
Business Council for Effective Literacy. I ca grateful for the 
opportunity to present this s'catenent on behalf of the Bus.^nesss 
Council • 

The Business Council for T^Z-sctlve Literacy was created In 
1983 with three objectives: to dchleve a greater awareness on the 
part of the public and especially within the business conounlty 
of the Increasingly grave problen of adult functional Illiteracy; 



to encourage the business cooaunlty to take a nore active role In 
dealing with that probleo; and to serve as a spokesean for the 
business coonun Ity In regard to Issues of literacy. Its board of 
directors Is nade up of business leaders and educational authori- 
ties. It operates with a aodest budget and a very snail staff, 
prioarily through the Issuance of a quarterly newsletter with a 
circulation of approxioately 17,000, the publication of bulletins 
and reports, the part '.c Ipat ion of officers and staff in conferen- 
ces and working sessions throughout the country, and the provi- 
sion of advice and In f oraat ion by letter and telephone and in 
aeetlngs at the Business Council. 
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Your CoDQlttee oeets to consider the question of effective 
literacy at a critical tine* The country has cose to realize 
nat functional Illiteracy Is now a problen not only shadowing 
the lives of ntlllons of A&erlcans bet gravely affecting the 
coepetence of the Aaerican work force and hence the coopci. It Ive- 
ness of our In dust ry In an increasingly technological world 
cc.aocy* The lOOch Congress has already shown Its recognition of 
the problen through Increased appropr lat lor s for adult and voca- 
tional . educat ioc anc through bills enlarging or establishing new 
prograns to de<»l U basic skills In job training, lanlgrant 
acnesty, housing and the hoceless, ViSTA, library support, stu- 
dent work supports Even Start, and public assistance, anong 
ochets. But Inportant as the actions of that Congress have been, 
they have represented a scattered and uncoordinated attack on a 
eajor problen. This Connlttee now has the opportunity to review 
the whole adult literacy situation and to coae forward with a 
conprehenslve legislative package that will provide the basis for 
a coordinated national attack on a probleo whose solution we can 
no longer afford to defer. 

It will bff useful flr-'t to consider the character and size 
of the problen and why It Is co Increasingly laportant* The 
problea Is no*, prlnarlly with the relatively snail nuaber who are 
totally illiterate, who cannot read and write at all, about half 
of whoa are recent inaigrants. For these nen and wonen the 
inability to read can be a crippling personal problen, and it 
denands our nost sycpathetlc concern and our vigorous action. 
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But we have had long experience In deallnf; with Illiteracy ct 
this level, especially In absorbing Innlgrants into Anerlcan 
society, We know hoc to deal with It; we sicply oust nake a 
larger and bec C er-f un ded effort. 

The re ally big problen we face is a new one: not a new 
condition, but a new problets. That is the close to 25,000»000 
Anerlcan adults who read at best at only an elementary school 
level---that is, who cannot read well enough to understand written 
instructions and safety precautions, to fill out foras» to pre- 
pare sinple reports, to deal with nany everyday problecs oa the 
job. Increasingly ir is also the tens of nillions csore who lack 
the twelfth-grade reading ability ncessary to use the oanuals for 
cooplex sachinery, to enploy oatheaatical skills and reasoning 
power, to be efficient and coopetent workers in increasingly 
high-tech industries. 

This situation does not reflect sone rapid decline ot new 
failure of our schools. In fact the reading skills of Aoerfcans 
in their early twenties, the recent product of our schools, are 
higher than the skills of those educated in earlier decades. The 
prinary problesi is that we are conpelled to denand nuch higher 
Stan dards, standards the schools are not yet neetiag. In decades 
past we had jobs for a great oan y nillions of unskilled and seni- 
skilled workers and jobs whose skill demands nay have been rela- 
tively high but were of the sort that could be learned by appren- 
ticeship on the job without the need to consult manuals or keep 
up with rapidly changing technologies. In an Increasingly global 
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economy that kind of job Is moving overseas to third world coun- 
tries or disappearing entirely. Because larger and oore advanced 
companies paying relatively high wages could sklo the creao of 
the job market, many of those companies were hardly aware of the 
growing problem until recently. But as the job market has become 
tighter and tighter the whole business community has become 
critically affected. 

And we are now rpproachlng a crisis. For the last decade we 
have beea every year con sum In g far more than we have produced — 
on e to two hun dred billion dollars more. To meet the gap, we 
have been Importing products from abroad In enormous quantities, 
paying for them with borrowed money and by spiling off our pro- 
ductive assets. Ir. the process. In one short decacie we have 
dropped precipitously from being the world's richest and largest 
creditor nation to being Its largest debtor, dependent on others, 
largely the Japanese, to lend us the money every year to Icc us 
go on living beyond our means. This cannot go on Indefinitely. 
Sooner or later, and probably sooner, we are going to h»ve to do 
one of two things: either produce a great deal core, or else 
lower our standard of living by consuming less. 

Increases In our gross national product In recent years have 
been achieved almost entirely by Increasing the s Ize of the work 
force . The per cap It a product Ivlty of the work force has In- 
creased rel at Ivel y lit t le . The dramat Ic In crease (by more t han 
25,OOO»0OO persons) In the size of the work force In the last 
dozen years was made possible by three factors. The children of 
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the "baby boon" were coming of age and entering the job taarket In 
very large nuobers. Millions and trillions of wooen were gotng to 
work outside the hooe. And a flood of imoigrar.ts cane every year 
eagerly seeking work. 

All three of those sources of new workers are now drying up. 
Those now cooing of age every year are the children of the "baby 
bust," not the "baby boon." Further large increases in the 
proportion of wooen who enr»r the work force are unlikely. And 
we are trying to restrict, not increase, the flow of iomigrants. 
Moreover oost iomigrants who come in the 1990's will need inten- 
sive education in English and basic literacy skills before they 
can be effectively trained for the sort of work force we now 
need. We can achieve the great increases in production we so 
urgently need only as the work force is enabled to work oore 
efficiently at more highly skilled jobs in industries using a 
more and more advanced technology. 

And that is where we run into the barrier of the simple lack 
of basic reading and mathematical skills required not only to do 
the new jobs, but even to learn how to do then. We simply have 
to have large increases in the basic literacy and nuneracy skills 
of tens of Billions of people now unemployed or nired in low- 
skilled occupations. It Is an enormous job, but a doable one. It 
will take tine, patience, and a coordinated, and continuing 
effort. And it will cost money, though far less than other 
comparably important programs. But it can be done. 

It is easy to say that the problem arises in the schools and 
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that the answer is to nake dramadc further Inprovenents in the 
teaching of the basics in elementary and high schools. Indeed 
such improvenents are critically important and are a proper 



laajor probleis that exists n ow . It will be well into the twenty- 
first century before improvements made now in the schools will 
affect the competence of a major portion of the work force. By 
then it may be too late. What we have to do now is move rapidly 
CO upgrade the p r e sen t work force. The competence of adults 
already at work or seeking work is what will determine the com- 
petence of America for the rest of this century. 

How are we to deal with this major challenge? The individ- 
ual states have been bearing the major burden of adult basic 
skills training, and that is as it should be. Some states have 
begun to respond magnificently, increasing their appropriations 
for this purpose manyfold and establishing strong, well coor- 
dinated programs. This has usually been in response to vigorous 
leadership by governors. Other states may not yet have risen to 
the need. But the states know the needs best. And they have the 
E hool systems, the community colleges, the adult education pro- 
.'^rams, and the planning authority for the JTPA programs that must 
be the principal channels for delivering basic skilla training. 
It is in state programs that most of the actual teaching must go 
on, and it is the states that will continue to provide the major- 
ity of the funding. 

Volunteer agencies like Laubach Literacy, Literacy Volun- 



solution for the long-range future. 



But we are talk in g about a 
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teers of America, and nany others and connunlty based organiza- 
tions of all kinds have played and will continue to play an 
Indispensable role. Their work Is particularly valuable In 
dealing with those who are completely Illiterate or nearly so and 
who require highly Individual attention. But the resources of 
these dedicated Individuals and groups are already strained to 
the utmost. Even with the maximum further extension of their 
efforts, we must think of no more than a very few hundred thou- 
sand Individuals being reached. And we are confronting a nation- 
al need measured In the tens of millions. We can no more expect 
volunteers, no matter how able and dedicated, to meet the public 
responsibilities for the education of adults than we could expect 
volunteers to meet the comparable responsibilities for the educa- 
tion of children. 

The business community recognlres that It must itself bear a 
heavy responsibility to train Its own employees for higher level 
and more productive work, even when that Involves providing the 
basic reading and mathematics skills that might have been ex- 
pected from the schools. And American corporations do In the 
aggregate spend an annual sum In the hundreds of millions of 
dollars for that purpose. But again private corporate efforts 
alone cannot hope to solve a major public problem affecting the 
whole n at Ion • 

What, then. In this complex of state, local, corporate, and 
volunteer programs are or ought to be the specific responsibil- 
ities of the Federal government? That Is the essential quest.lon 
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before chls Conolctee coday. Ic seeas Co ne chat chose respon- 
slblllclfcs are of chree kinds. 

Flrsc, chere are very large groups of persons for whose 
adult educaclon and basic skills cralnlng Che Federal govemaenC 
has a dlrecc responslbll Icy. These Include, for exanple, neober^ 
of Che arocd services, narglnally skilled Federal civilian en- 
ployeeSi Naclve Anerlcans, Innaces of Federal correcclonal In- 
sclcuclons, and refugees accepced under special programs. In Che 
aggregace chese groups cocal many millions of persons and make 
Che Federal governmenc of necesslcy Che largesc adulc educacc^r In 
Che councry. 

In Che second place chere are the millions of persons who 
require basic literacy skills cralnlng In order Co cake pare In 
and benefit from other Federally funded or mandaced programs. 
Examples are Che Job Training Program, programs for Che homeless, 
and Che Family Securlcy Acc requiring Che readying of welfare 
reclplencs for effecclve encry Inco Che work force. 

Ir. Che chlrd place, and perhaps aosc Imporcanc of all, chere 
is Che res pon 8 lb 11 Icy of Che Federal governmenc Co exercise 
leadership In meeclng a greac nacional problem. Ic needs co 
define t naclonal policy and program for achieving effecclve 
llceracy, one In which Che various Federal agencies, Che ma.lor 
scace programs, and Che many corporace, prlvace, and volunceer 
efforcs can each have ics proper role. Ic needs co provide an 
Independenc cencer for Informaclon, research and Che developoenc 
of Che Bosc effecclve oechods of adulc basic skills Inscrucclon, 
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« center to which literacy providers throughout the country can 
look for guidance. It needs to help In establishing riollar 
centers at the regional or state level. And It needs to provide 
adequate funding for the carrying out of Its own direct rcspon- 
alblXltles In the field and to supplement state funding, espe- 
cially for those ,;titet with tWe largest needs and the least 
resources. Most of all, It needs to give the kind of leadership 
that can Inspire and ootlvatc the effor:s of all those concerned. 
At the Business Council for Effective Literacy we have been 
deeply Ixaprcssed with a study of the Federal role In the attack 
on functional Illiteracy oade by the Southport Institute for 
Policy Analysis, which produced the report entitled JUMP START: 
THE FEDERAL ROLE IN ADULT LITERACY. I believe all .enbers of the 
Cooolttee have been provided copies of that report. We associate 
ourselves with Its r'^coasendat Jons for Federal action and hope 
chat all of then will receive the careful consideration of the 
Coomlttee. Of especially pressing lnportance» It seeas to us,- Is 
Che recoooendac Ion to create a National Literacy Center to pro- 
vide the research and professional leadership that oust lie at 
the core of an effective national program. 

Also pressing Is the need for a great increase In the nuaber 
of professionally qualified teachers of basic literacy skills. 
We cannot teach millions of vorkera without the tcachera to do 
Ic. There are few Insclcuciona available to train teachers for 
Che special Job of teaching baalc skills to adults. A nost 
Inporrant reconnendat Ion is for seed uoney to help the atates 
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loprove and enlarge che cralnlng of such ceachers. aIso need 

legislation ChaC will give scaces gr^ac flexibility in using 
Federal adulc educaC ion grants to help support volunteer efforts 
and ro provide professional assistance partnership projects to 
corporations in their basic skills training prograos. 

The Job Training Act and the Vocational Education Act of 
course need to be continued and reinforced, and they also need to 
be directed nore specifically to basic literacy needs «nd to 
inproving the basic skills of the eoployed aa well as of the un- 
enploy ed . 

Other ke> r e connen dat ion s of that report provide for sone 
restructuring of Federal prograos, clearer definitions of respon-- 
sibillty, a closer coordination of efforts, and where required, 
authorization for needed funding. Ve hope the Cunnlttee will 
give each of then its careful attention in drafting appropriate 
legislat ion . 

The seveie Halts on available Federal funding inposed by 
the budget deficit are of course on all our oind^, as they oust 
be when we face any of our great national problens. Any effec- 
tive progran to deal with this or any other najor problen is 
going to cost ooney, and no one can pretend otherwiae. But for- 
tunately the literacy probJen is not one that requires « really 
naJor increase in Federal appropriations. Everything we need to 
do in the Innediate future to deal with the literacy problen can 
be accoDplished with far less than one per cent of what we now 
pr&pose to pour into the salvage of insolvent savings and loan 
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Institutions, and thU I« in Invettnent that will repay itself 
aany ciaes over In the increase In national productivity. 

In any event, the loportnnt thing now is not ^o flood the 
problen with losedlate eoney. It is to set up a clearly directed 
pjopran to deal with the literacy probleo and a well designed 
organ Irat lonal structure to carry it out, together with authorl- 
^Q"^ appropriations adequate to carry out the prograa as 

It develops. When those havr boen put In place and lonediately 
needed Increases provided, additional funding can be fed Into the 
prograa as required by its growth, as the ability to use In- 
creased funding effectively and prudently has been deaon st ratcO , 
*nd as the budgetary situation at the t Itse nay pernlt. 

Finally, Mr. Chairoan, I would like to say, as urgently as I 
car*, that however prudent and cautious we say need to be In 
funding an adequate Uter-^cy prograo, it Is Icperatlve that we 
begin now. In this Congress, to set up the right prograa. Thle 
Is the tloe. The public at large, including the business coo- 
ounity. have bc-jooe aware of the need and will expect and be 
willing to support a concerted effort to aeet that need. It will 
be a Basslve task to upgrade the basic literacy and nuoeracy 
skills of alllions of workers and pottntla' i^rkers to a coopetl- 
tlve level In the world of high technology In which our econooy 
oust operate. Y^^rs of work He ah^^ad of us even if we begin 
iBoedlstely. Every delay will cost us sorely. 

It will not be an easy undertaking for the Cooolttee to 
dr*ft the coaprehen s Ive legislation that is needed to pull to- 
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gether and define an adequate national prograa, but it will be 
worth all the effort. As its deliberations and the work of its 
staff proceed, if there is any further in for oat ion or an y coooen t 
on specific questions that the Bus in ess Council can provide, we 
shall be very glad to try to do so. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you. If I could just comment on your last 
statement, it is interesting that the person who talks more about 
illiteracy here than any Cabinet member who comes before our 
committee, and who talks about it constantly, is the Secretary of 
Labor. And it is not just true of Secretary of Labor Dole; it was 
true of Bill Brock, and it has been true of their predecessors. They 
have faced this problem before. 

Mr. Lacy. They have been very conscious of just the issu^ I have 
been mentioning here. 

Senator Simon. Thank y- very much. 

David Cox, who heads .le IBM Center in Chicago— I had the 
priyil^e of visiting that Center, and we are very pleased to have 
you here, Mr. Cox. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID B. COX, IBM LITERACY PROGRAM 
MANAGER, CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Cox. Thank you. Senator. The students are still talking 
about your visit. They enjoyed it very much. 

I am going to spend about one moment introducing my topic, and 
then as you know, we have a videotape that will give everyone an 
opportunity to meet some of our students and tutors, and give you 
all a good feeling as to what we are doing in Chicago. 

Many of you know the statistics about adult illiteracy nation- 
wide. It might be helpful to focus on what is going on in Chicago. 
There ^are 750,000 adults in Chicago who are functionally illiteracy. 
That is, they are over 16 years old and read below the sixth grade 
level. 

The literacy requirements in the workplace, as you know, contin- 
ue to become greater as the business world becomes more complex, 
and as the 1990s progress, our city. State and Nation may be 
unable to compete against more literate countries. Many of the 
new jobs created by this technological society will be able to be 
filled by more literate foreign competition, and that work could be 
moved to them over woWdwide computer networks, using satellites 
at the speed of light, or they could be brought here to the United 
States and hopefully to Chicago. It just depends on how competitive 
we can be. 

Unfortunatel>, with the many dedicated adult literacy groups in 
Chicago currently involved in basic adult programs, we are reach- 
ing fewer than one percent of adults who need help in this area. 
The majority of educational funding is targeted toward K-12 and 
universities rather than toward basic adult education. We need 
m9jiy strong new programs to recruit, retain and teach large num- 
bers of functionally-illiteracy adults. 

I would like to run a videotape that runs about nine minutes, 
which will give you a chance to meet some of our students, includ- 
mg Gwen, whom you will get a chance to hear more from soon. 

Senator Simon. All right. 

[Videotape shown.] 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. Let me just add, 
I think one of the things that is mentioned in hat film that really 
is important is that we learn about each othe 11 of a sudden, we 
are crossing these cultural gaps. IBM official. e learning about 
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Cabrini Green. I have been to Cabrini Green a number of times, 
but I have never seen any IBM officials there up until recently— I 
have not seen any, but I am sure they are there occasionsdly now. I 
think that is very, very important. 
Now, Gwendolyn Jones 

Mr, Cox. Senator, I need to continue with a few remarks now. 

Senator Simon. If you could make it very, very brief because we 
are way behind schedule now. 

Mr. Cox. OK. The net of it is that we have shown this videotape 
to several thousand corporate people. We have had a nimiber of 
corporations, visit our center. There are a number of universities, 
corporations, other groups that are ip the planning stages to open 
centers similar to ours. This was our vision in the beginning. 

We think it is very important to have new coalitions of business- 
es and universities, conmiunity colleges, trade unions. We think 
certainly this requires national leadership. But even more impor- 
tantly, each group needs to recognize their responsibilities, their 
gifts, their roles, and they need to give of their time and their tal- 
ents and their financial support to make this work. This cannot 
just be a Federal program or a State program. We cannot just do it 
with school reform. It needs to be all of those things, and we cer- 
tainly need an interconnected group of coordinators to make all 
this happen. 

So if you would like to move to Gwen, that is fine. My partner in 
this, Regina Boyd, who is the Director of the LaSalle Street CYCLE 
Literacy Program, is the one who helped recruit the students, and 
it is very, very important along with these new coalitions that own- 
ership and responsibility for follow-through and a successful pro- 
gram stay in the community. This is not just something that can be 
del^ated to any group. Regina has been extremely effective in 
puUing this thing together as my partner. I would be remiss if I did 
not remark on that. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. I spotted her in the film, too. 

{The prepared statement of Mr. Cox follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAVID B. COX 



PROBLEM DEFINITION IN CHICAGO 

There are 750,000 adutts in Chicago that are functionally illiterate. 

The literacy requirements of the workplace continue to become 
greater as the business world becomes more complex. 

As the 1990's progress our city, state, and nation may be unable to 
compete against more literate countries. Many new jobs created by 
the world's technological society will be filled by foreign competition, 
and work will be moved to them over world wide computer networks. 

Unfortunately, even with many dedicated adult literacy groups 
currently involved with the problem, fewer than 1% of the adults 
needing help are getting it. Educational funding at all levels is 
targeted towards and universities rather than adult education. 

We need strong new programs to recruit, retain, and teach large 
numbers of functionally illiterate adults. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM AND OBJECTIVES 

IBM opened up an Adult Learning Center In October of 1988. The 
program was started because of the size and urgency of the 
problem, and because of a belief that a positive result could be 
obtained. 

We worked jn partnership with LaSalle Street C.Y.C.L.E., a 
community based organization that Is located In the Cabrlnl Green 
housing project near downtown Chicago. We use classroom space in 
our Midwestern Area Headquarters. The students attend three days 
per week, three hours each session. 

We use IBM volunteer employee tutors and IBM computers and 
software to teach reading, math, computer keyboarding, and 
language arts. We have already recruited over 200 IBM tutors. 
Most of them tutor Jn our program and others work at other literacy 
sites in the community. We use the,Laubach method of reading 
tutoring for some students as well as the PALS approach, which Is 
an IBM reading teaching software product. We are also attempting 
to increase the "critical thinking skills" and job readiness of each 
student. "Critical thinking" is the ability to think through and 
solve everyday problems using reading and thinking skills. We use 
computer software exercises in map reading, cake baking, and other 
common life situations to incrsase confidence and Improve reading 
comprehension. 
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Along with Increasing basic literacy skills, we help the students 
develop self-confidence and a plan for the future. Each tutor makes 
certain that each student has clfe;-|y defined objectives and carefully 
measures progress on a regular .-asis. The major objectives of most 
of our students are to be able to get a good job and to b«» able to 
Influence the education of their children. 

The Literacy Council of Chicago trained our volunteer tutors on the 
fundamentals of teaching reading, and we have regular In-service 
training to add other teaching skills. 

IBM*s long range goal is to develop a successful "model" program, 
and then w'ncourage other corporations to "adopt" existing literacy 
programs by opening up new learning centers. 

The results over the first six months are encouraging. Attendance 
has been very good, and most of the studenU that started the 
program are still attending. 

Reading and math levels are higher for most of the students. The 
students enjoy the learning environment that the corporrte workplace 
provides* Our center is located on the same floor that our 
customers and IBM employees receive education, and the atmosphere 
is very professional. They look forward to attending each day. 
The tutoring, together with computer aided Instruction speeds up 
learning and makes the students feel they arc getting results 
quickly. The tutors are enthusiastic about working with the 
students, and strong ;*elationshlps have resulted. 
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We have had mm%rmis Chicago corporMiiws mnd universities visit 
the center and several are planning adifH toerning centers of their 
own. 



In the future it is important to form new coalitions that include^ 
businesses^ universities^ trade unions^ school districts, community 
colleges, government, foundations, and community based 
organizations. We must work together In an organized way and on a 
large scale basis in order to make a meaningful impact on the 
problem of adult illiteracy. This working together must include 
effective national leadership, as well as increased support from all 
members of these coalitions. This support must include talent and 
leadership, as well as financial. 

We need a recognition at all levels in our nation of the role that 
adult illiteracy plays in the literacy development of children. The 
effectiveness of existing early childhood programs such as Head 
Start can be enhanced if there is also emphasis put on the literacy 
of the involved parents. 

Current funding levels are inadequate for adult education. Wo must 
recognize that 75% of the workforce for the year 2000 is already out 
of school! A large percent of that workforce is ill-equiped for the 
high tech demands of the jobs of the 1990's. 





Introduce Regina Boyd — 



The key to the success of any adult learning center is the efficiency 
of community based organizations in recruiting and motivating 
potential students. Potential students must have confidence in the 
leadership of the organization. 

Regina Boyd has been the literacy program coordinator for LaSsWe 
Street C.Y.C.L.E. since before the inception of the IBM program^ 
and has been the driving force in recruiting the students and 
helping retain them in the program long enough to achieve positive 
results. She is also a mother and active as a leader in the 
community. 

EFFECTS OF ILLITERACY ON THE COMMUNITY 

C.Y.C.L.E. stands for Community Youth Creative Learning 
Experience. We have been working with the residents of the Cabrini 
Green housing development for over 25 years. 

CYCLE has numerous educatiot^al programs that are being provided 
to the community. We are supported by the LaSalle Street Church 
and by several companies and foundations. One of our adult 
programs is the educational partnership with IBM^ and involves 
transporting students to the IBM corporate location three mornings a 
week. 
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My staff and 1 communicate the advantages of adult education to the 
community members that need it. Our strategy is to reach the 
adults in the community and help them understand that it is never 
too late to improve basic skills^ and that if the proper effort is 
made« It will pay off with a job« or just improved the overall quality 
of life. 

When adults are not able to read and do basic math calculations they 
are not able to qualify for even the most basic job or manage their 
family Hves. Their income, which is usually only public aid« is not 
sufficient to maintain a standard of living that includes even the 
basics of proper clothing, housing, nutrition, and health care. 

Perhaps the most negative result of this sub-marginal standard of 
living is the psychological effect. Most adults that lack literacy 
skills feel inadequate as persons. They fear and envy persons that 
know how to read, spell, and speak clearly. They are stigmatized 
and ashamed of their literacy skills and feel Inadequate as parents. 
They lack hope for a better future, and feel that more education or 
even looking for a job is a waste of time. Many lack even the 
literacy skills to go shopping or read to their primary-age children. 

Those that are fortunate enough to be employed constantly fear that 
their illiteracy will be discovered, causing them to lose their jobs. 
This causes them to hide their problem and not seek help. 
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We work with the students to encourage them to stay with their 
education over the long haul. I frequently work with the student's 
tutors to check up on progress or communicate the special concerns 
of an individual student. I also work with IBM tutors and lead small 
group sessions in language development and math. 

We make certain that each student has a long and short term goal — 
a job or educational degree. We work hard to recognize success 
ak>ng the way. 

We are In the process of implementing a program where successful 
students recruit other students into the program by going door to 
door giving personal testimonies of success. As more corporate 
adult learning centers become available we hope to have many 
students ready lo attend. 

I feel that community /corporate partnerships are important because 
they provide needed resource such as equipment, space, and tutors. 
Corporate support can be available at a time of day when adult 
attendance will be high. This is largely because child care is 
available, either because of .school attendance or available day care. 
Also, our students are very positive about going to a corporate 
location. It makes them feel like professionals, and takes away :.omc 
C'f their negative feelings about past school experiences. 
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The key to developing a solution that will fix this problem Is an 
understanding that this Is a long-term probleoi. Adults do not drop 
out of school and become Illiterate overnight, and the problem will 
not be remedied overnight. It will take a commitment by public 
schools, communities, corporations, and government — to allocate 
large amounts of resources over a long period of time. It Is also 
extremely Important that adequate day care Is provided, as many 
prospective students cannot attend class because no day care Is 
available. 

! &m optimistic about the results over the long haul If this 
commitment Is made. 

One of the residents of our community that has been Involved In the 
program for the last six months Is Cwen Jones who you Just saw on 
the videotape. Cwen has been In the progreTi for about six months 
now. She has worked hard to Increase her over-all skills so she can 
someday get a college degree and a good job. 
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What »re some of the benefits you fee! you have been gaining since 
you have been Involved In your current (earning program? 

A, Self-confidence 

B. Able to work with her children on educational progress. 

What's the difference In your current program and others you have 
been Involved with? 

A. Individual attention by tutor 

B. Work on Individualized program at her own pace 

C. Other 

What are ycyr plans for the future? 

Other questions that Cwen would like to make comments on. 
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Senator Simon. Ms. Jones, we are very pleased to have you with 
us. If you want to just make your statement 

Mr. Cox. Yes. What we had planned to do was to have Regina 
ask Gwen some questions, because Gwen is able to tell it from the 
heart extremely well. 

Senator Simon. Okay, that sounds fine. Til turn it over to you, 
Ms. Boyd. 

Ms. Boyd. Thank you. 

First of all, I want to say that Gwen Jones has been in our pro- 
gram for over six months, and I have really never seen a person 
work so hard just to make the improvement, and she is really 
doing a great job. 

Basically, I just want to ask her two questions and let her re- 
spond. 

Gwen, I would like to know what are some of the benefits you 
feel you have been gaining since you have been involved in your 
current learning program. 

STATEMENT OF GWENDOLYN JONES, STUDENT, IBM LITERACY 
CENTER, CYCLE, CHICAGO, IL, ACCOMPANIED BY REGINA 
BOYD, LITERACY COORDINATOR, COMMUNITY YOUTH CRE- 
ATIVE LEARNING EXPERIENCE (CYCLE), CHICAGO, IL 

Mi3. Jones. My main benefit has been the one-on-one tutoring, 
which is the b^t part, because if it weren't for the one-on-one 
tutor, I would be doing what I used to do — and that is to put the 
book down— because looking at books and not being able to help 
my kids has been the worst part of it all. I have four kids of which 
I am very proud, and I love my kids. But it has taken away my 
dignitv not being able to help them as well as they should have 
been helped. And with me now learning and understanding a lot 
better than I have, I can help my kids an awful lot. 

If we cannot make it ourselves, then we are just selling out our 
young ones. That is just the wrong thing to do. If the mother 
cannot help and the father cannot help, then the kids are lost. So it 
is up to me to do the best I can for myself, so I can do something 
for my children. 

With their tutoring and their time and patience, they have really 
helped me a lot, because there was so much I was not able to do. 

Senator Simon. Who is your tutor, if I may— we ought to put 
that in the record here. 

Ms. Jones. I have three tutors— I^avinia, Dave and Janet Disney. 
In the daytime, if I get stuck with something, or I cannot handle it, 
when I get home, I can always call one or the other and they will 
help me out. That has been just the difference between night and 
day for me, because I always have had the desire to learn, but 
there has never been the proper oerson or the proper place. I have 
been in all different schools ana different tutors, but they have 
never been as caring and as helpful. 

Senator Simon. Great. Ms. Boyd? 

Ms. Boyd. I think she has answered part of the second question, 
but if you want to comment any further, I will be glad to hear that. 
I would like to know what is the difference between your current 
program and others you have been involved with? 
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Ms. Jones. The difference is caring, because I have had so many 
teachers and so many tutors tell me that, "You just won': make it; 
you won't be able to do it.'' Some teachers say, "I can't help you. 
You must have some type of learning disability." If she had taken 
the time or had the patience to give me the help I needed— which I 
was askl:.j for— it would have made a world of difference. So it is 
the person. And if they don't care, or they don't have enough 
people behind them to say, "Okay, so-and-^o is trying to learn; let's 
help them," or "Let's give them the best we can give them"— that 
is the difference. There, they give you the best they can give you to 
help. That is really important for us ali. 

Senator Simon. When did vou first sense that you had a problem 
when you were going through school? 

Ms. Jones. In about fourth or fifth grade, I used to stand in the 
comer all the time, for one reason or another— for not having my 
homework done, not doing the school work. It was difficult, I was 
asking for help, but yet the teachers did not know how to help, and 
that was the problem there. 

Senator Simon. The teachers did not know how. And in your 
home 

Ms. Boyd. My mother had 13 kids, and it was difficult just han- 
dling the family. So trying at home was really too difficult. She did 
try, though. I have to give her that— she really did try, but it 
wasn't enough. 

Senator Simon. And then from fifth grade— and as I understand 
it, you are a high school graduate— but they just kind of pushed 
you along without really helping you; is that what happened? 

Ms. Boyd. Yes. And I tried college for a year and a half, which 
did not help, because they wanted to put me in speed reading class- 
es instead of a helping class. They said, oh, the speed reading will 
do it for you. And the speed readUig didn't do anything more than 
the rest of them had done, which was bringing me down and 
making me more frustrated. Or they would say "Take out the big 
words' —well, how can you take out the big words when you don't 
kDow the little words? 

It was ridiculous, so I finally just'dropped out completely. 

Senator Simon. And how did Ms. Boyd recruit you? How did you 
find out about this? 

Ms. *BoYD* I wanted to take my kids to CYCLE for them to be 
tutored, because of my lack o'^ knowing how. And when I took them 
to CYdJE, Juanita stopped me and said, "Gwen, we have a pro- 
gram here not only for the kids, but also for the adults." 

I said, "I really don't think I want to come." 

And she said, "Well, that's quite all right. They have one-on-one 
tutors, if you need that." 

I said, "You do?" Because that was my main problem, that I 
needed personal help; I would not go in the classroom, because it 
was just too embarrassing as well as humiliating. 

*\nd she said, "Yes, tnd if you are that embarrassed, we can 
always put you separate." 

So she told me whom to call and whom to speak to. I spoke to 
Regina over the phone, and when I spoke with her, that was it. She 
told me everything was okay, ^nd I could take a test here, and they 
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woxHd start helping me. Since then, that has been my life line right 
there. 

Senator SikK>N. And Ms. Boyd, did you then test Gwen— what 
happens when ^he comes into the prc^am? 

Ms. Boyd. Usually when the students ^t come into the pro- 
gram, I don't throw a test at them first. I like ^jo sit down and 
listen to them and just talk in general and find out how they feel 
about it. But eventually we did give her a test called a "SORT" 
test, Slots in Oral Readmg Test, which is not the best in the world, 
but it will give us some idea as to where the student can begin. So 
that was the next step. 

Then, after taking into consideration that she wanted some pri- 
vacy, we made sure that we met in the library with her instead of 
in the r^lar class until she felt comfortable enough to go on her 
own. 

Senator Simon. And you feel, Ms. Jones, there is no question 
about progress being made. 

Ms. Jones. There is no question in my mind. I mean, now the 
tutors have to tell me to slow down. It is kind of crazy, but I have 
told my tutors it is better than getting high, the reading— it is 
really uplifting for the spirit to be able to sit back, grab a book and 
read it. It has been absolutely everjdjhing to me. 

Senator Simon. What about anybody who may be watchhig on 
television who cannot read or write — what is your advice to that 
person? 

Ms. Jones. I would just say don't give up, because if you give up, 
you'll never have it. If you fail, just keep getting up and trying 
again. There is no failure as long as you are trying. The failure is 
when you no longer try. And being embarrassed about not being 
able to, and not getting out there and trying to learn, or asking for 
help — that is the first part, is asking for help and following 
through. 

Senator Simon. Let me just thank you for your courage along 
with Dexter Manley. You heard him testify. It takes some courage 
for you to come here and stand up and say what you have, and we 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Cox and Mr. Lacy, how can we get more businesses involved? 
In Chicago, for example, I know Montgomery Ward is a business 
that is also involved. Is there some way we cai^ encourage more pri- 
vate sector involvement? 

Mr. Lacy. Well, that has grown a great deal over the last few 
years. When the Business Council was first established, it seemed 
to us that most businesses had never even heard of a literacy prob- 
lem. They have much more consciousness now. The quarterly news- 
letter of the Business Council typically has dozens of reports in it 
of corporations that have undertaken piograms, not many as ambi- 
tious and as successful as IBM's, but then there are not many busi- 
nesses as big and successful as IBM to do it. 

We have found that encouraging. I think one of the things that is 
happening is that big corporations until a few years ago were not 
encountering this problem directly because they paid high wages, 
and they could "cream" the available labor market. They did not 
find that they were having to train people with marginal literate 
skills. As the labor market gets thinner and thinner, there are 
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fewer inputs into the labor force, and as the economy grows, all of 
us— big corporations like McGraw Hill or even as big as IBM— are 
finding t hat they are running into the problem of not being able to 
recruit people with the basic skills they need for a lot of jobs. 

The textile industnr, for example, for years, decades, got along 
with vej^y low-skilled, low-educated people. All those jobs have 
moved t<> Korea and Brazil and so on now. The textile industry to 
survive has become a high-tech industry in the last decade. They 
have got. a low-tech labor force, trying to employ them in a high- 
tech industiy, and the textile industry in this country has now 
become acutely aware of this. One of the leading textile manufac- 
turers in South Carolina, for example, a sort of conservative who a 
few years ^o probably would have been very negative about sup- 
porting education, has become a great crusader for improvement in 
schools and for adult education in that State. This is happening, 
and I think that will come in the normal course of events. 

Businesses that want to do something about their own labor 
force very much need some technical assistance in doing it, which 
they get m a number of States from community colleges and tech- 
nical institutes, and there needs to be much more avsulable profes- 
sional assistance to business who want to help. 

Senator Simon. Mr, Cox. 

Mr. Cox. We feel that the two key ingredients are education and 
leadership. We need to educate the top management of companies 
on exactly what is happening, not generaUy what is happening, but 
exactly what is happening. Then this is where these coalitions 
come in, because we need through leadership to show a corporation 
how to do this— and there is more to it than just opening a center 
and getting some students and computers. We are working very 
hard with several of the m^'or universities to develop better meth- 
ods of intake, learning disability diagnosis, matehing students and 
curricula, because there are many options we have; and we need 
many different types of new software to be available. So we are 
providing a model, hopefiiUy, that will be able to answer all of 
thcwse questions, and we can go to some of our corporate partners in 
Chicago and say here is what the problem is, and here is what the 
solution is, and we'll help you fix it at no charge. We are working 
on internship programs and a lot of other programs to help get it 
started. 

So I think those are the two things, and BCEL is doing an out- 
standing job of helping with the education. In fact, I don't do any- 
thing until I read their publication each month. 

Senator Simon. I thank all of you, and I want to thank Ms. Jones 
before she leaves. 

The final panel consists of the following four individuals: is- 
sador Veliotes, Anice Powell, Bob Bickerton and Theodore . ich- 
ropp. I want to thank all four of you. 

Ainbassador Veliotes is the President of the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers. He has been the President for how long now? 

Ambassador Veuotes. Three years, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. We are very happy to see a former employee of 
the Federal Government here. 

Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OP AMBASSADOR NICHOL.\S VELIOTES, PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCUTION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ambassador Veuotes. Thank you, Senator. 

One of the benefits of gomg last is that everyone understands 
real brevity. The other benefit is the opportunity to learn from 
those who went before us. And this has been a very important 
learning experience for me, and I appreciate the opportimity to be 
here. 

I will be very brief My organization represents 250 of the lead- 
ing publishers who publish everything across the spectrmn. Of 
greatest relevance to today is that we publish educational materi- 
als and classroom materials. And I suppose as an industry, the 
greatest contribution we can make is to make sure that the teach- 
ing materials that we publish are of the greatest quality and most 
innovative, and we are working in this direction. 

Obviously, we share most of the sentiments, I would say all of 
the sentiments, that we have heard here this morning; the prob- 
lem, the need for action, the need to attack it on a variety of levels. 
There is no one ea^ answer, but we have to rind an answer. 

I was talking to one of your colleagues the other day who pointed 
out that illiteracy is a problem in this country that actually is sus- 
ceptible to solving in a time certain. We can dedicate ourselves and 
actually get it done. And I believe that is the driving force behind 
your proposed legislation, and certainly we support this. 

Publishers have special interest in literacy. This is obvious. The 
publishers* bottom Ime as well as the Nation's bottom line is affect- 
ed by a literate America. 

Now, my members are working with a variety of programs— you 
have heaifd most of them mentioned today — including Reading is 
Fundamental and Literacy Volunteers of America. Details ar^ in 
my statement, and I am not going to repeat them. 

Some of our publishers also are engaged in extremely innovative 
and effective programs. One of our major publishers has a program 
in dozens of locations, which engages 2,000 students and volim- 
teers, and much of what our people do is in the area of volunteers. 
And I am speaking of publishers, but I think we can expand that to 
everyone in the community of the book; they do care, and they par- 
ticipate, and they want to be more effective. 
^ As an organization, we have sought since I have taken this posi- 
tion, under urging from the publishers, to find a special niche that 
we could address. And after working long and hard, we have re- 
cently announced, in cooperation with the hitemational Reading 
Association, the major association of teachers of reading in the 
country, a join venture for children at risk. There are two pilot 
projects that will be underv/ay, and we hope they will be success- 
ful, and we hope that they will be replicated. 

Let me emphasize that this is strictly voluntary, this is strictly 
private sector. And we would hope if we can replicate these in 
some, at least, of the 1,200 IRA chapters that we can get support 
from the local industry and local members of the community of the 
book. 

With respect to your legislation, sir, I am not an expert— I am 
one of the few la3ailen in the room— but clearly, we need a clear- 
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inghouse. At a minimum, we need coordination. We have to identi- 
fy at least what works and seek widespread application. And I 
think the Federal Government has to help fund replication of suc- 
cesses, even if it is only seed money, or part of a fimding partner- 
ship with the private sector. 
Thank you, sir. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much. 
[The prepared statement of Ambassador Veliotes (with an attach- 
ment), follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS A. VELIOTES 



"Twenty-five million American adults cannot read the poison 
warnings on a can of pestici'ie, a letter from their child's 
teacher, or the front page of a daily paper. An additional 35 
million read only at a level which is less than equal to the full 
survival needs of our society .. .This much we know, and this much 
we should have the confidence to state in clean and unencumbered 
words: Whatever the 'right number' and whatever the 'right 
definition' we are speaking of at least one-third of all adults in 
the United states. ..The cost to our economy.. .is very great. The 
cost to our presumptions and our credibility as a democracy is 
greater still. The cost in needless human pain may be the 
greatest price of all." 

In the five years since those chilling words appeared in 
Jonathan Kozol's eloquent and angry book Illiterate America, the 
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spotlight of public awareness has focused with increasing 
intensity on a problem whose scope and impact we are just 
beginning to appreciate. We have learned some hard lessons in the 
past few years; I hope that we have learned them well. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to present the views of the 
Association of American Publishers. The 250 member firms who make 
up the -Association are located in every part of the United States. 
Our members publish hardcover and paperback books of «very 
description: poetry; fiction; general non--f iction; textbooks; 
reference books; religious books; scaenlific, medical, technical 
and scholarly books and journaJs; computer software; and classroom 
and educational materials. 

Publishers shnre the common -oncerns of all Americans. As 
citizens of a proud and great nation, we are diminished when human 
potential is wasted. We know that our cherished system of 
democratic goverrv-oent requires the participation of an informed 
and literate electorate. But beyond these shared concerns, 
publishers have a special investment in the dream of a literate 
society. However disparate their backgrounds and philosophies, 
publishers have in common a love of books and a profound respect 
for the power of the written word. Denial of the opportunity for 
full and meaningful literacy to any individual in this country is 
antithetical to the values upon which our industry is based. Our 
self-interest demand** that we support and participate in efforts 
to improve reading skills in the country. The bottom line for 
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publishers, and for the entire nation, must be a literate America. 

In the brief time allotted me this morning, I would like to 
discuss somfi of the ways in which we as an industry are joining 
this fight. I can speak with most author i\>y about AAP's 
initiatives in this area. My knowledge of the activities of 
individual publishers is anecdotal, based on a very informal 
survey, and by no means representative of the full range of 
publisher involvement and commitment. Individual publishers make 
individual choices concerning the programs and initiatives they 
support. Some have chosen to focus on adult illiteracy, 
recognizing that the reason that "Johnny can't read" often lies in 
the fact that Johnny's father and mother can't read. Some 
publishing firms are focusing their energies and resources on 
programs ^o stimulate and motivate young people who might not 
ordinarily be exposed to the world of books. And some, recognizing 
the inlergenerational and cyclical nature of illiteracy in this 
country, have chosen to participate in programs with an 
intergenerational approach. 

One of the most innovative and ambitious programs has been 
developed by one of our largest members. They have undertaken a 
community partnership program to combat functional illiteracy 
among adolescents and adults with minimal reading skills. The 
program trains volunteer tutors in the use of teaching methods and 
materials. It engages local businesses and community organizations 
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in a literacy partnership, and currently is in operation at 36 
sites in 12 states with almost 2,000 volunteers and students. 

Reading is Fundamental, which brings books into the lives of 
young people who might not ordinarily have them, has tremendous 
appeal for the members of our industry, American publishers mak^ 
some 7 1/2 million volumes available to RIF each year at very 
substantial discounts, and make outright contributions to RIF of 
some 10/000 to 15,000 additional books each year, A number of 
CEO's and top managers of AAP member firms serve as advisors to 
Reading is Fundamental, IndividuaJ firms sponsor a variety of 
promotional activities, earmarking portions of the proceeds for 
contribution to rif. Time, materials and editorial expertise are 
donated for s ich projects as the RIF Guide to Encourage Voung 
Readers ♦ A number of firms have indicated special publication 
plans to mark RIF's 25th anniversary in October 1991 and AAP 
member firms make substantial corporate donations to the program 
as well. 

Many of our member firms take positive steps to encourage 
employee participation as vcluteer literacy tutors, one of our 
members has formally implemented an in-house program to assist 
employees and retirees in locating volunteer literacy tutoring 
opportunities, is cc-sponsor ing tutor training workshops and 
providing the teaching materials. Another member firm sponsors an 
in-house weekly afternoon reading program for 7th and 8th grade 
students from local schools, with employees providing one-on-one 
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tutoring help during two-hour sessions. Another firm has a program 
under which it brings i«.s own children's books to area schools and 
arranges for the aathors to read their vsorks to kindergarten, 
first/ second and third grade students. In some cases the 
illustrator attends to draw for the class as well. 

The following is a list, by no means comprehensive, of some 
of the organizations and projects receiving AAP member support. 
This support includes not only contributions of iponey, books and 
teaching materials, but often of the time and talent of publishing 
personnel as well. 

Reading is Fundamental 
Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts 
Litex*acy Volunteers of New York City 

The Center for the Study of Reading/University of Illinois 
Books for Young People 

Expert assistance and financial support for Becoming a 

Nation of Readers ; What Principals Can Do, published 
by U.S. Department of Education 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

Amer lean Bar Association Literacy Task Forca 

"Partners in Excellence" Program 

Books and Beyond (California) 

Books for Kids (New York City) 

Kent Reading Council (Washington) 

Kids & Books (Massachusetts) 
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Los Angeles Children's Museum PUSH READING Program (Calif.) 

Ms Readathon (Minnesota) 

New York Public Library 

Parents as Reading Partners (New York) 

Richmond Children's Festival (Virginia) 

Sierra Writing Camp (California) 

Greater Cincinnati Literacy Task Force (Ohio) 

East End Community Learning Center (Ohio) 

American Reading Council 

Hermitage School (Tennessee) 

Solidaridad Humana (New York City) 

The Bridge Program (St. Louis) 

The Girls Club of St. Louis 

Read Hawaii 

AAP. representing all of its member firms, is directly 
involved in literacy programs in several ways. Our School Division 
Vice President, Donald Eklund, serves on a special committee of 
the International Reading Association. This Altruistic Projects 
Committee develops plans to enable publishers who exhibit at state 
and regional reading conferences and at the IRA Annual Convention 
to ccnt^'lbute books and educational materials to homeless 
children, shelters for the homeless, and families in need. The 
director of our General Publishing and Paperback Publishing 
divisions, Parker Ladd, serves on the advisory committee for an 
ambitious new cooperative effort involving the publishing industry 
and the Literacy Volunteers of Mew York City. The project has 
published two un'que series of high quality, high interest books. 
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designed for adult new readers and made available at minimal cost. 
One series offers fiction and non-fiction by well-known and 
admired authors; the second series are books written by adult 
literacy students who want to share their experiences and 
encourage others. For the past several years our General 
Publishing and Paperback publishing divisions have co-sponsored a 
gala "Evening of Readings" to benefit the Literacy Volunteers of 
New York, This event features best-selling authors reading 
excerpts from their own works. At th \ntest of these, held this 

.ast ffonday at Lincoln Center, First Lady Barbara Bush was the guest of honor, 
and the progran featuring such writers as Tom Wolfe and Larry McMurtry, raised 
approximately $200,000 for the Literacy Volunteers of New York. 

Benita Somerfi^ld, a leading publisher and expert in the 
field of adult literacy whose house is a major member of AAP, is 
the unpaid Executive Director of the Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family L teracy, AAP is pleased to be collaborating with the 
Foundation ir the publication of a book profiling successful 
family literacy programs. 

In addition, the AAP Board spent considerable time seeking an 
appropriate literacy effort to which AAP resources might be 
committed. Such a project was developed in collaboration with the 
International Reading Association and in March of this year the 
AAP and the International Reading Association announced the 
inauguration of a joint literacy program aimed specifically at 
cnildren "at risk." At a special symposium on reading and 
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literacy held in Chicago, the two organi:.ations announced that 
they are Joining forces In what is believed to be a unique 
literacy initiative designed to reach children who are at risk, 
including those who arc homeless and desperately poor. 

The primary objective is development of model programs for 
"at risk'' children which will also Include assistance for parents 
or guardians, enabling them to support their children's literacy 
development, and, if needed, their ovrn at the same time. The 
initial phase consists of two pilot projects: one, which is 
already underway in Kansas City, focusing on "at risk" children in 
an urban environment; the second, which will get underway this 
summer in Iowa, to develop a model program for "at risk" children 
in a rural setting. Both projects will be designed to be 
duplicated by various* local councils within the network of the 
International Reading Association. AAP is providing funds for the 
pilot projects and member publishers are funishing the books and 
educational materials used. After completion of the Kansas City 
and Iowa pilot projects, targeted for September 1. 1989, selected 
local councils from among the more than 1,200 existing local IRA 
councils will be able to conduct literacy programs of their own, 
based on either the Kansas City or Iowa models. In seeking ways 
for American publishers to broaden their participation in the war 
on illiteracy, AAP found this program particularly appealing. If 
we can make a difference by bringing literacy into the lives of 
these children, we can help give them a future. I have a detailed 
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description of the joint AAP-.TRA literacy program here, and I as'<c 
that it be included in the record of these hearings. 

At a recent AAP meeting in Boston, Radcliffe College 
President Dr. Matina Horner had some sobering words for the 
assembled publishers: "We are on the edge of a crisis. If we 
recognize and accept the danger, we will seize the opportunity to 
do something to stem the vicious cycle of a growing illiterate 
underclass. We in education ana publishing have both a selfish 
and social stake in stemming this tide." We associate ourselves 
completely with Dr. Horner's remarks and we commend this 
Subcomiitte for its efforts to stimulate public and Congressional 
debate on ways to meet this challenge. 

We Understand that Senator Simon plans to introduce 
legislation that would establish an office on literacy within the 
Department of Education, create a special Cabinet-level council to 
coordinate federal literacy efforts, and increase federal funding 
for such literacy programs as Even Start and the Adult Education 
Act. We in the publishing industry support these efforts to nake 
the role of the federal government more effective in this fight 
that we cannot afford to lose. 
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LITERACY PROGRAM FOR "AT RISK" CHILOREM 

SPOHSOREO BY 

THE INTERHATXOKAL READIKQ ASSOCIATION 
AND 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 



OEHESISi 



R.adi^S\i!n2i^;V°" A»*»^ic«n Pvbllahor. .nd th» Intorn.tional 
R«*dlnff Aaaoclstlon ■hare ■ draaa - the bulldlno of . llt.r.t* 
•oclety. In pr.U«ln»ry dl.cu..lona 1..? yiar? tSe Jwo 
mrirlii^'^'hTrrTn •'^P^^^^^'^-y ot hoiking tOBothT to bring 

?r ! ^0 rwllty. Th.lr hop. if» to develop « 

proffrw that could ..rv. .. . .odel for other llterecy .fforte 
throughout North A«erlca and In other p.rte of thrworld ?hJ 
tltt'^""^ °" Children - SeeperlJ^ly 

poor and often howleee - for who. no ep^clflc lltere" ^ffSrt hed 
y«t been .ounteil. one of the edvantegerof .uch an .ffo" le thit 

Into ?hJei'^^Si^"'"*'^ Progrea foi At Riuk Children le divided 
Port I: 

-Drln« ■ »°**"^ literecy program in the 

"^5 "'^ ^"^"^ children in Kaneee City, Mi..ouri. Thie 

■odel literacy program for et rl.k children in an urbw 
environment will be deeioned to be repliceted by verloue cunrile 

P«rt II: 

°' ■ P^^o* project Hill be undertaken to 

rejci.ing children in a rurel or non-urban .etting. 
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Part XZXt 

Replication of the literacy program models by local IRA 
councila. This will begin after completica or the two pilot 
projects. (Target coapletion data is September 1, 1989.) Local IRA 
councila will b« provided with (1) plan* and procedures for 
establishing and conducting literacy programs for at risk children 
and (2) instructional guidelines, formats, and "whole language" 
eaterials and strategies effective in developing the literacy 
level of at rink children. 

STAPPINQ AND ADMINISTRATIVE REOUIREMENl S; 

The model programs will involve collaborative efforts of (1) 
an IRA-AAP Literacy Prograia Director; { t) literacy teachers, 
including local IRA council members and other volunteers; (3) 
local institutions to provide a facility where literacy 
instruction can occur; (4) an administrative unit; (5) 
representatives of the two supporting organizations, IRA and AAP. 

Ths program will be implemented and supervised by the IRA-AAP 
Literacy Program Director. The Director's specific 
reeponsibilitiss will include identifying and enrolling the at 
risk children: arranging a facility at which instruction will 
occur; recruiting literacy tsachsrs and providing them with 
training in teaching strategy; ordering and distributing books, 
supplies and instructional materials for teachers and children; 
echeduling instructional times and locations; arranging necessary 
transportation for the children to and from literacy centers; 
providing snacks for the children; developing instructional 
materials and a "Literacy Program Booklet;" supervising 
instruction; evaluating and reporting on the program's 
effectiveness to the sponsoring organizations. 

Literacy teachers providing the instruction will be 
volunteers who are either members of local IRA councils, college 
and university Si^cdents, or other suitable individuals interested 
in and committed tc aiding at risk children. Ideally, the 
help provided by literacy instructors will go beyond scheduled 
tutoring sessions and extend to helping the at risk children and 
their families whoret>««r possible. It is hoped that the commitment 
of the literacy tsacl ^rs to the children will be long-term. 

Among the suitable facilities for literacy instruction will 
be schools, churches, libraries* community centers, college or 
university facilities, shelters for at risk children, and other 
safe locations where instruction can bo provided with a minimum of 
distraction. The Kansas City pilot project, which will develop the 
urban model, will use a university instructional materials center 
" its facility. The Iowa project, the prototype for non-urbam 
and rural programs, will use an elementary school as its teaching 
facility. 
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The «amln«tr«tlve unit for the XRA-AAP Literacy Prograa will 
be the anlverelty of «iaeo\irl - Kan»«« city. 5100 Rockhlll 
Road. Kansas City, Missouri 64110. The function of the 
administrative unit will be to control, disburse and aonltot funds 
allocated for the IRA-AAP Literacy Prograa. 

The Zntstnatlonal Rsadlng Association will provide, through 
Its officers and headquarters staff, overall supervision and 
direction of ths prograa. Or. Dale D. Johnson, vice President of 
IRA, and Dr. Jaaes M. Swyer. Director of Meabershlp and Council 
Relations, will assume Vibls responslolllt^ . Dr. John E. George, 
Chair of the Directors of Meabershlp Task Force and Vice President 
of the Missouri Association of the ILA, will direct and coordinate 
ths Instructional aspects of the p«,ograa. 

FOWDIKO AMP MATERIALS; 

The Board of Directors of the Association of Aaerlcan 
Publishers has unanlaously approved funding of $30,000 for the 
pilot projects to develop the two aodel programs. Member 
publishers of the Association will also provide books and 
Instructional materials to be used In the program. Books provided 
will be eul table for reading by and to children In grades 1 
through 5. Books provided will not only be used by the literacy 
teachers In their "whole language" literacy Instruction, but will 
also be given to the children to keep so that they will be able to 
read th-^a in their homes or shelters. 

Future funding needs of local programs will be evaluated 
after Septeuber 1, X989. It is anticipated that the "whole 
language" and literature-based instructional models developed and 
piloted in Kansas City and Iowa will provide local councils with a 
low-cost or coot-free instructional approach. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MgTHQDS-. 

The focus of instruction in the model programs will be on 
"whole l-mguage" with an emphasis on learning to read through 
reading, writing and language experience. While the 
organizational framework in the Kansas City model will differ from 
the Iowa model in a number of ways, the instructional model used 
will be basically the same in both programs, and will be based on 
^he George Reading an d Writing Program m odel. The George model is 
language experience-based and is easy for volunteer literacy 
teachers to follow. It can also be easily adapted for use In 
conjunction with children's books, using the subject matter of the 
books as the basis for each step in the instructional process. 

IDEWTIPI CATIOK AND EWROLLMEKT OP AT RISK C HILDRRM. 

Each of the two pilot prograas will serve 40 children. Ihe 
children will receive bi-weekly instruction for a period of lo 
>.eeks. Instructional sessions will be ono-hour in length so that 
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th« 40 children in each pilot project will receive 20 one-hour 
instructional sesaiona. 

While identification and enrollsent of the at risk children 
is the priMary reapcnslbility of the IRA-AAP Literacy Prograa 
Director, actual identification will occur in a nuaber of ways 
throu the eatablishaent of a coaaunicationa network aaong school 
principals, directora of facilities for the hoaeless, directors of 
child care facilities. IRA council aeabers and others who can help 
identify hoaeless, poverty-stricken or otherwAse at risk children. 
In Kansas City, for exaapler the City Onion Mission has becoae an 
inforaatlon center Jor data on the hoaeless. 

It is important 'hat once the children have been identified* 
agreeaent la obtained fro« i>arents or guardians that the children 
will attend all of the sessions scheduled during the 10-week 
period. 

TEACHER TOAIKIKO; 

Training of the literacy teachers will be conducted in 2 two- 
hour sessions. The first session will focus on the special needs 
of «t risk children; bow to operate within a particular 
theoretical fraaawork; use of the oeorje Reading y ud writing 
Prooraa aodels using children's books as the basi i ^or reeding and 
writing instruction; Motivating children to read on their cwn; 
■otlvating parents and guardians to read to their children and for 
the ■se lves. The second two-hour session will involve p '«r 
coach.'*ng and aodaling of the teeching processes discussed in the 
earll4.r training seasion. Each literacy t,iecher will be scheduled 
to work with four children twice-a-week for the lO-week period. 

EVAI^UATIOK; 

Success of the two «odel prograas will include an evaluation 
of such factora as the children's attitude toward reading, writing 
and other areas of learning; parentel or guardian support and 
involveaent in working with their children; the nuaber and types 
of books read; the length and sophistication of language 
experience stories written; anecdotal information from children, 
parentsr teachers and others, and the acount of \iivt» literacy 
instruction is provided. 
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Senator Simon. Mr. Bickerton is the Director of the Bureau of 
Adult Education for the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
Let me add, Senator Kennedy will be reaifing this testimony and 
has taken a real interest in this area- I have just gotten a note 
from him to be sure to extend a special welcome on his behalf to 
you. So you are welcomed not only by the Senator from 111 aois, but 
by the senior Senator from Massachusetts as well, Mr. Bickerton. 

STATEMENT OF BOB BICKERTON, DIRECTOR, BURJ AU OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT EDUCATION, 
QUINCY,MA 

Mr. Bickerton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Senator has been 
a very strong supporter of adult education in our State and has 
taken a lead nationally, which we very much appreciate. 

I am Director of the Bureau of Adult Education tor the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, and T tvant to thank you for in- 
viting me here today to speak on the issue of adult illiteracy. 

Although I am here today as State Director, and I am represent- 
ing the State Board of Education and Commissioner Raynold's very 
strong commitment to adult education, I have not yet rolinquisLed 
the other hats I have worn for the past 17 years, whicu ^^zlade 
being an adult education teacher for ten of them and dirt^ctor of 
community-based agencies for another seven. 

Massachusetts fits the average State profile when it comes to the 
literacy and basic skills needs of its residents. According to the 
1980 Census, one out of every four of our State's adults have at- 
tained less than a high school diploma. The four-year dropout rate 
at our public high schools continues to hover between 22 percent 
and 2-^ percent. Ten percent of our Spate's adults are functionally 
illiterate, and approximately 300,000 nonEnglish-speaking Puerto 
Ricans, immigrants and refi^gee adults have settled in our State 
since 1980, swelling the adult population in need of ABE and ESL 
services to almost one-third of all Massachusetts' adults. 

This is bewildering to the majority of our State's residents who 
respond that almost everyone has their high school diploma 
today— we are, after all, a highly-educated State, a h^h-tech State. 

Massachusetts commits just one-half of one percent of its com- 
bined Federal, State and local education budget for adults in need 
of stronger basic skills. This is despite the fact that this target pop- 
ulation is 50 percent greater than all the children enrolled in pub- 
licly-supnorted K to 12 education. The result— we serve only 3 per- 
cent of oiu State's adults in need. 

What does this mean in human terms? ^or example, the Quincy 
School Community Council, which is located in Boston's Chinatown 
has had Chinese immigrants come straight to its offices from 
Logan . irport, bags still in hand, to sign up for English language 
classes. They have been told about the two and a half year waiting 
h'st to enter those classes. 

I believe it would be instructive if I describe an average Massa- 
chusetts adult learning center. It has less than a dozen part-time 
teachers. More than half the instructional staff have less than two 
to three years' experience in ihis field, and virtually none of them 
have received formal training specific to their current responsibil- 
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ities. The very small number of full-time opportunities, low sala- 
ries, lack of benefits, and the instability of annually-renewable 
funding mean that very few professionals can or will make this job 
their career choice. 

The center lacks the resources to ofFe' the variety of different in- 
structional opportunities that the students require. Hence, many 
students are not receiving services that are specific to their needs, 
and many of them wjU vote with their feet— that is, they will 
become part of the 40 to 5C percent dropout rate. 

The director may have to write thr3e to five proposals each 
winter and spring in order to obtain this less-than-adequate fund- 
ing. And the criteria and standards promulgated by these many 
funding sources are often contradictory and almost always adminis- 
tratively burdensome. 

The director does what can be done to make this patchwork quilt 
of resources work harmoniously and still be within the regulations. 
And he or she ignores the most onerous and incompatible of them. 

The niiteraQT Elimination Ac^-, Senator, that you have authored 
can provide an important opportimity to advance our efforts. Re- 
garding the first section on literacy coordination, the Cabinet 
Council for Literacy Coordination at this time seems to lack clear- 
ly-defined authority, and it does not stipulate from where the 
chairperson wil be drawn. 

Massachusetts' experience r^arding coordination or the lack 
thereof is particularly instructive in this regard. As a result of the 
State Education Department's prior inattention to ABE, 13 sepa- 
rate State agencies now support ABE-related services, using a com- 
bination of State and Federal funds. Recently, however, the Board 
of Education and the Commissioner have greatly strengthened 
ABE policy and substantially elevated its priority within the de- 
partment. Unfortunately, legislative bodies are not always current 
with such changes, and we have just completed a full year of at- 
tempts by a small group of members to tr nsfer the resources and 
responsibility for ABE to the State's designated JTPA agency. 

Adulw educators and advocates, appalled by the narrowing of 
scope that would result from such a transfer, work furiously to re- 
store the Department of Education's role. Although Education has 
ultimately prevailed, an enormous amount of time and energy was 
wasted in this process, and important developmental work was 
stalled. 

We ask that you put responsibility for adult basic education 
where it belongs, with the S>ecretary of Education. There is neither 
time nor resources to replicate the pointless struggle just complet- 
ed in our State. Whether it be the Cabinet Cc /:-cil or welfare 
reform, we cannot continue to blur responsibility, looting the Secre- 
tary of Education off the hook in assuming the leadership role for 
adiilt education that we must expect of him. 

Also regarding the draft of your bill, the National Center for Lit- 
eracy and State resource centers are very strong initiatives and ini- 
tiatives that we strongly support; as well, the purpose and funding 
authorizations and the work force literacy section, the set-aside for 
workplace literacy, the set-aside f ^r staff training and development, 
and the especially strong support for family literacy that will help 
us break the intergenerational cycle of illiteracy. 
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These initiatives and the initiative for volunteers, who are an im- 
portant supplement to instruction, are very powerful compoiients 
of the bill, and I would be remiss at ^his time if I did not acknowl- 
edge the very strong contribution io this effort that Senator Kenne- 
dy has made with the Student Literacy Corps that is now workin , 
in six collies and giving credit to students who participate. 

We submit the following recommendations and reservations. 

The priority for the working pooi must be equal to the priority 
given to the unemployed. In the Adult Education Act, the 5 percent 
cap on local and State administrative costs is destructive to the 
goals of that Act and must be amended. AnJ there are times that 
volunteers are not appropriate as the role of primary instructor 
and should not be promoted for that role to the exclusion of build- 
ing a dedicated full-time staff as the foimdation for our efforts. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on behalf of 
our State's undereducated adults. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bickerton follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENl OF BOB BICKERTOl>l 



The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is like many states when it 
comes to the literacy and basic skills rates of its residents. 
In fact, both its rate of adults who have attained less than a 
high school diploma (26%, 1980 Census) and the four year drop out 
rate (hovering between 22% and 25%) that sustains it are very 
close to the national average. We also accept the oft used na- 
tional rate of io% for our adults who are functionally illiter- 
ate; after all, the means do not exist to confirm or deny it and 
our anecdotal experience doesn't contradict it. Once we add the 
relatively high rate of immigration and refugee resettlement of 
limited English proficient adults that's occurred over the past 
ten years, we arrive at a potential target population of appro:?- 
imatply one third of our state's adult population. 

Our adult residents continue to be shocked no matter how many 
times they might hear the preceding protile. Their unspoken 
response, "but almost everyone has their high school diploma 
toda^." The odds are that the individual to the left or right of 
them is among those without that diploma, but this person's also 
nodding her/ his head in disbelief. How can they let their 
friends and neighbors, their co-workers know? While this also 
isn't markedly different from what's happening in other states, 
the depth of our residents' conviction that it can't be true in 
Massachusetts runs deeper. We are, aftui all, a highly educated 
state, a "high tech" state. 

Employers tend to have a clearer understanding of how the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts isn't really average at all. Our e^'onomy 
is increasingly dependent upon technology, rega?;dle^s.''-of v;hether 
we're referring to the rapidly expanding information based sector 
or the more traditional manufacturing sector. Our utilization of 
the fruits of the technological revolution is at a far higher 
re*'e than average and this places enormous stress on a workforce 
saddled with skills more appropriate to the industrial revolu- 
tion. It is this mis-match that so dramatically highlights the 
skills deficit of our state's population. With barely over 3% 
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unemployment, our state has literally hundreds of quality jobs 
unable to be filled each week. From tits worker's perepoctive, 
tne forty year old who recently earned $17.00 per hour in an •'at 
risk" industry is now confronted with a situation where his/her 
skills are barely adequate for jobs paying less than half that 
much. 

Clearly, the definitions of functional literacy and adequate 
basic skills have changed dramatically in Masf;achusetts . While 
the impact of these changes may be particularly severe in our 
state today, I have no doubt that th?s phenomenon will rapidly 
reach into every state and community in our country. Until 
recently, what we've been doing about it has been little differ- 
ent from our nation's average response. Massachusetts commits 
just ,5% of its state and local education budget for this target 
population which is 50% greater than all children enrolled in 
publicly supported K-12 t iucation in our state. Hence, we pro- 
vide adult basic education (ABE) and English as a second language 
(ESL) services to just 3% of our target population each year. 
The services they do receive ^ften lack the intensity, depth and 
quality required to make effective and meaningful change for the 
adult served within a reasonable time frame. 

Let me describe the average adult learning center in Massachu- 
setts. I provide this profile not just through ths eyes of an 
ABE state director, but as a teacher and administrator of com- 
munity based ABE services for most of the past seventeen years. 
Make no mistake as I relate this profile, our state is blessed 
with a number of very extraordinary programs that make substan- 
tial contributions to their students and to the field of adult 
education every day they're open. They are, however, the excep- 
tion and the compelling mandate of the public sectc is to raise 
the level of the preponderance of this delivery system. 

The average adult learning center has less than a dozen part time 
teachers. The only full time staff member is likely the direc- 
tor. More th&n half the instructional staff have less than 2-3 
years experience in this field and virtually none of them have 
received formal training specific to their current responsibili- 
ties. The very small number of full time opportunities, low 
salaries, lack of benefits, and the instability of annually re- 
newable funding n.ean that very few professionals can or will make 
this professl:>n thrir career choice. The total number of staff 
hours available co the center prevent it from offering the vari- 
ety of different instructional settings and lev^lfe-that the stu- 
dents require. Hence, many students are not receiving services 
specific to their needs and many will "vote with their feet;" 
that IS, they'll become part of the estimated 40% to 50% drop-out 
rat©. Others will drop-out due to the absence of critically 
needed child care, transportation, and/or counseling support 
services. The center will have a waiting list for their servi- 
ces, and if they provide ESL, that wait may take as long as 2 1/2 
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years before enrollment in a class. The director may have to 
write 3-5 proposals each winter/spring in order to obtain this 
less than adequate funding, and the criteria and standards for 
the services they expect to support are often contradi^ i ory ^ 
almost always administratively burdensome. In the spir c of 
creative problem solving that pervaf'.es adult basic education, the 
director does what can be done to ii»ake this patchwork quilt of 
resources work harmoniously within the regulations, and ignores 
the most onerous and incompatible of them. 

After this dismal picture I should do some "crowing" about the 
very special initiatives that Massachusetts has launched. For 
example, our state of the art workplace education initiative 
which demonstrates all the best in public /private partnerships 
under the guidance of a true interagency collaborative. However, 
the "Illiteracy Elimination Act" provides an important 
Opportunity to advance our work, and it's critical that it pro- 
vides us with t^e tools to do so "3 effectively as possible. Any 
discussion about models we have to offer upon its implementation 
will have to wait until the basic structure of the act is respon- 
sive to our most critical needs. 



Title I; Literacy Coordination 

The "Cabinet Council for Literacy Coordination" may or may not be 
a useful addition to the momentum for an effective and coordina- 
ted ABE system of services. It lacks clearly defined authority 
and does not stipulate from where the chairperson will be drawn. 
" assachusetts experience regarding coordination, or the lack 

jereof, is particularly instructive in this regard. Thirteen 
separate state agencies support ABE related services using a 
combination cf state and federal funds. The resulting patchwork 
Quilt has been particularly disruptive of attaining quality, 
effective, and coordinated adult education services. Many of 
these previously disconnected initiatives were in response to the 
lethargy of the state Department of Education in bringing respon- 
sive leadership on behalf of the many constituencies that require 
these services. Only recently, with a greatly strengthened new 
policy framework and a heightened priority fcr ABE within the 
department, have these separate fiefdoms begun to come together 
under its leadership. Adult education practitioners across the 
stato have almost unanimously supported this role for the state 
education department. Unfortunately, much time and energy has 
been wasted over the past year as the Legislature considered 
consolidating these services within the state's employment and 
training network, i.e., the state designated JTPA agency and 
professionals and advocates worked furiously to beat these pro- 
posals back. The net result has been very positive; an Inter- 
agency Literacy Group committed to more accountable and coordina- 
ted services, particularly with employment and training initia- 
tives. I believe it is essential that the Illiteracy Elimination 
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Act decisively address the issue of leadership for adult 
education. If there is to be a Cabinet Council, it must be 
chaired by the Secretary of Education and no ambiguity as to 
his lead role can be tolerated. There is neither time nor 
resources to replicate the past four years of Massachusetts' 
experience at a national level, nor can we let the Secretary off 
the hook in assuming the full leadership role we must expect of 
him. 

The National Center for Literacy and support for State Resource 
Centers are exemplary initiatives that are long overdue. Despite 
our continual plea that every possible dollar be made available 
for ip'^tructional services, these are funds for essential devel- 
opment work that must be rapidly and adequately supported. 



Title II; Workforce Lite^a^v 

The purpose and funding authorizations for this section are to be 
applauded. It will, however, be no more than a cruel joke to the 
substantial sector of our population that awaits these services 
if appropriations do not make a corresponding and rapid increase. 
The set aside for staff training and development is an excellent 
companion to this expansion. The priority for serving the "work- 
ing poor" must be equal to the priority given to those who are 
unemployed. 

There are, however, two aspects of the Adult Education Act that 
muct be amended immediately. The 5% cap on local cdministrative 
costs, or more precisely, the stipulation that 95% of the funds 
must be for direct instructional services, is extremely destabil- 
izing. An important strength of the Massachusetts ABE delivery 
system is our extensive utilization of community based or9aniza- 
tions (about 50%). These agencies cannot function responsibly 
and effectively without an average of 15% for their overhead and 
grant accountability responsibilities. Since the 5% cap does not 
suffice even for local educational agency crnducted pro^rrams, the 
state is subsidizing local administrative costs. The 5% cap on 
state administrative costs *is equally destabilizing. In fact, 
practitioners who a*:e in direct competiti^on for limited adult 
education funds have lobbied the state to increase its 
administrative support for Afi& in Massachusetts. The absence of 
resources for adequate management and leadership has a direct and 
deleterious impact on the services those "least educated and most 
in need of services" receive. During an era wh^n'V^. seek sub- 
stantial programmatic improvement and leadership acifoss the 
field, we cannot eliminate the resources i.ecessary to accompl.i.sh 
our goals. 

Title III; Families For Literacy 

During this era of increasing emphasis on the economic requisites 
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of a more skilled workforc*, it is very encouraging to find t .is 
priority in the Act. Br«*)ting the Inter-generationel cycle of 
illiteracy through the simultaneoue support of both parent and 
child must be v priority for all responsible educators mnd policy 
leaders. The funding is a good start, but is not commensurate 
with the importance of this initiative. 

Title IV; Books For Familios 

Libraries are an important component of the Massachusetts ABE 
network of ^.ervices. The additional support through this title 
will be a welcome addition to our existing efforts. 

Title V: Students For Literacy 

The work study initiative can provide useful additional staff 
support for adult learning centers. The ne*: gain, however, will 
not necessarily be in the actual work they perform under this 
title; the resources required tc train and supervise their 
efforts will likely be equivalent to their contributions. The 
real gain will be in stimulating bright, energetic and talented 
young adults to pursue a career in ABE. 

Title VI; Volunteers For Literacy 

Volunteers are an important component of Massachusetts' literacy 
efforts. In the limited nv^ber of cases where a student will 
accept nothing but a one-to-one relationship, the state supports 
the use of volunteers as primary instructors. However, we do not 
support this primary instructional role when a professionally 
operated program is the stronger alternative. In these cases, 
volunteers are utilized to supplement the core instructional 
program. This enables even greater individualization and in- 
structional intensity than would otherwise be available to the 
student. In order to be optimally effective, we insist on a 
minimum commitment of 9 to 12 months, participation in substan- 
tial pre-servico and in-service training, and we fund volunteer 
coordinators in the ratio of 1;50. Our experience has shown that 
the contributions of volunteers are significant only when 
accompanied by these expectations and support mechanisms. 



Thank you for this opportunity to testify on behalf of the Illi- 
teracy Elimination Act of 1990. We believe that hy incorporating 
these key recommendations, the Act will be an even stronger impe- 
f us for a more effective literacy program for our nation's resi- 
dents. It deserves your timely and enthusiastic support. It has 
ours. 
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Senator Simon. Let me just mention for the record that Senator 
Cochran stopped in, and we have a statement by him that we want 
to enter into the record. 

Senator Pell, who is the chairman of the subcommittee that I am 
temporarily chairing here, also has a statement for the record. He 
has been very supportive. And Senator Dodd has asked to join as a 
cosponsor of the legislation. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Cochran and Pell follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR THAD COCHRAN 

Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome all of the witncssos today 
as we begin this subcommittee's second hearing on the challenge of 
eliminating illiteracy. We appreciate their willingness to share 
their experiences and their expertise. These witnesses represent 
literacy programs all across the country which are already in 
place and are successful in combating this problem. I am 
confident that our subcommittee wilJ. benefit from their 
suggestions today. 

I especially want to welcome Anice Powell, the Director of 
the Sunflower County Public Library, in Indianola, Mississippi. 
Her accompli sments are numerous. She initiated a very 
success fu.^. inmate tutor training program at the Mississ. p* ^ate 
Penitenti«iry at Parchman. Today, over 80 inmates have b jn 
trained as tutors and are now teaching fellow inmates to read. 

Funding for this project came from Title VI monies of the 
Library Services and Construction Act. In 1984, Senator Alston was 
successful in adding this literacy title to LSCA. The Sunflower 
Library has been the beneficiary of these funds for four years 
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now. The bmII ancunt of money appropriated each year for Title 
VZ (5 million) goes a long way in helping to change the lives of 
innates at Parchnan and others acroas the country* 

I commend Krs. Powell for her outstanding work on behalf of 
America's libraries. 1 look forward tn hearing her testimony, and 
I hope that this subcommittee will carefully consider hor 
suggestions as well as those of all of our witnesses today. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 



I would liko tc commend Senator Simon for his leadership and 
strong interest in this very important issue of illiteracy, i 
regret that I cannot be here for this hearing in its entirety, 
but my duties as Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
require that I preside over the markup on our state Department 
Reauthorization bill, so I would like to thank Senator Simon for 
chairing this hearing. Illiteracy is a dreadful tragedy which 
strikes individuals, hurts us as a people, and slows our growth 
as an economic world leader. Illiteracy was one of our major 
concerns in our recent reauthorization of elementaiy and 
secondary education act. In addition, it was an important 
component of the education titles of the trade bill. 

There are several current programs which address the 
liters ::y challenge. The Adult Education program is the largest 
program which directly targets adults in need of literacy 
services. The fundamental flaw of this program is that there are 
i.nsuf ficient funds to meet the need. As I have indicated many 
iflany times, waiting lists alcne for these services would enable 
the program to double enrollment ovemight. We have worked hard 
over the past decade to increase amounts available for Adult 
Education. I am proud to say that we have successfully done so - 
first in 1984 by increasing the authorization by $40 million, and 
again in this recent reauthorization by adding an additional $60 
million. But much work remains to be done, as the need continues 
to outdistance appropriated ^ovels. 

We have recently created several small initiatives that 
address specific aspects of our illiteracy problem. We created 
the Even start A' which provides instruction to disadvantaged 
children and adu. at the same time in an effort to break the 
family cycle of illiteracy. We have provided funds under the 
Workplace Literacy Act to support innovative programs which teach 
workers in or near the workplace those vital literacy skills that 
will enable them to retain their jobs or indeed upgrade their 
skills to improve their earnings. 

Finally, as we examine this issue, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the Chapter 1 progreim is one of our most 
effective weapons in preventing illiteracy. This program 
provides additional educational instruction to disadvantaged 
students who are having reading problems in the very early years 
when the problem can best be corrected. This, to my mind, is the 
optimum method of fighting illiteracy - early identification and 
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attention - before reading problems become deeply entrenched and 
students as a result drop out of school. 

I am anxious to hear the thoughts of our witnesses on the 
implementation of these new programs. I am equally attentive to 
their views on how we XL.ght improve these pro(;rams. 

As we look at this issue, I think it very important to view 
the current service levels provided as ground zero ... a ground 
that we must build upon. It is equally important to keep in mind 
the fact that whatever success we have in increasing the federal 
effort in this direction should not come at the expense of other 
programs, but should be in addition to those important programs 
that we currently have in place. 
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Senator Simon. Ms. Anice Powell is the Director of the Sunflow- 
er County Library, from le American Library Association, in In- 
dianola, Mississippi. 

We are happy to have you here, Ms. Powell. 

STATEMENT OF ANICE POWELL, DIRECTOR, SUNFl,OWER 
COUNTY LIBRARY, ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN LIBRAF.If ASSO- 
CUTION, INDIANOLA, MS 

Ms. Powell, Thank you for the opportunity to be here to talk for 
libraries. And I know that I will talk more slowly than most of the 
people who have been before me, so I v/ant to say some of the im- 
portant things first. 

We appreciate very much your special efforts with LSCA Title 
VI It has made a big difference to us. I have been listening to the 
talk about money, and I am another mercenary. I heard once that 
money does not matter if you have plenty of it. Well, in Simflower 
County we do not have plenty of money— we don't in Mississippi. 
So without the LSCA money and the JTPA money, which we arc 
also using, we couldn't operate a literacy program. We don't have 
staff or funds enough, or materials for basic library services. 

Senak)r Simon. How big is Indianola, if I may ask? 

Ms. Powell. Well, Indianola now, since it is incorporated, takes 
in about 11,000. The county, imder the 1980 Census, was 34,800. 
They think now it is about 36,000. It has grown because the State 
penitentiaiy population has grown— not the rest of the county. We 
have a penitentiary that house^ nearly 5,000 people. So it is a very 
small rural coimty. It is still primarily agricultural. But the perple 
thert' who cannot read and write, who aie not literate, have only so 
many opportunities for jobs. There are only so many people who 
can work in a cattish processing plant. Even the people who can do 
janitorial work need to be able to read well enough not to mix chlo- 
rine and ammonia products. So that is very importsmt. 

x^ow, I am not going to read the statistics '^hat I have in my testi- 
mony, but I do want to point out that where there are one in five 
people in the United States who are functionally illiterate, there 
are about one in four in Mississippi, and two in five in Sunflower- 
County. So we are operating a program using primarily volunteers, 
but we do have a VISTA volunteer, and these funds have made it 
possible for us to have a coordinator who works about 30 hours a 
week, plus some paid assistance. 

Sunflower County is putting some money into this program be- 
cause with our budget, I have not been able to replace a profession- 
al staff member for the last year and a half, so some of that is 
going to this program. 

The money that ycu put in has also helped generate other funds, 
private funds and foundation funds. I don't think we could really 
afford, when we look at statistics that correlate poverty and illiter- 
acy, not to fund this program and the otheK) relating to literacy at 
even higher levek;. I know that there are many libraries that hav* 
fjood programs who did not get in on the funding this year through 
LSCA. We are fortunate. We are funded this year, and we have 
been in the past two vears that this program has been in effect. 
This program lists the 230 programs that are funded, this booklet, 
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and I have one for each of the Senators, and if anyone else is inter- 
ested, I am sure they can pick one up at the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

I would to say a little bit about one of our more interesting 
programs. \ )n we first started witli literacy, some of us were on 
television to tell about it, and I had a letter from an inmate in 
Parchman who asked if we really served all of Sunflower CJounty, if 
we could come and train some inmates as tutors. So we worked it 
out with the officials there at the State penitentiary and have 
trained over 80 inmates as tutors, using the Laubach method, who 
work with other inmates in the various camps there, and we will 
be continuing that. 

Since the yellow light has come on, let me stress again that we 
hope that you will continue LSCA and expand it to get other pro- 
grams in and provide more money for the programs that are 
funded. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Powell (with an attachment), fol- 
lows:] 
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?m:PAREO STATEMENT OF ANiCE POWELL 



SUIVLOtfIR COVNTY ttBRARY 
LZTSiaCY PROGR&M 

Ua OROUHD XHFOfUaTZOX: 

Sunflover County is in Morthve^^ Mississippi, the &rea knovn as 
the yaxoo-Hississippi Delta. unc6 compared to the Mile Valley 
because of its rich soil, the Delta i9 better knovn today, and 
for 9ood reason, as the Hose of the Blues. The 1980 Census 
counted 34,800 people in Sunflover County, but sore recent 
estlaates list 36,600. 

Vhile the statistics relating to illiteracy in Mississippi are 
shocking, those for our area ar'^ even mora dramatic. Jiccording 
to the 1980 Census, Mississippi ^er-capita Lncone is $5,163.00, 
and 23. 9\ of the popuU^lon have an incoae b4!lov poverty level. 
In Sunflower County the ^sr-capita income is $j,958.00, and 39. 4\ 
are belov the poverty ^'vel. Xn Mississippi 27% of parsons 25 
and older have atten%Lwu no aore than eight years of school. Xn 
Sun£Iover County the figure cliabs to 43 v. 

Many ot the uneaployed, welfare recipients, ai.d a^Iitai./ rejects 
are included in these statistics. At the Parchaan Penitentiary 
in north Sunflower County, tests have revealed at least 70% of 
the Inmates are functionally i: literate. Although ve use these 
percentages to estimate functional illiteracy, it is probably 
higher . 

The problem of Illiteracy in the Delta parallels the economy, and 
ve realize i^ will take years to overcose. The relationship of 
illiteracy and poverty is obvious when ve compare some of the 
counties in Mississippi: 



COUNTY INCOME IHCOHu MSD. YRS. RAKK IV 

PER-O.PITA RAHK SCVlOh YRS. 

COMPLETED COMPLETED 



HINDS 86,728.00 1 12.7 1 

aOtitVAH $4,004.00 71 11.0 63 

COAHOMA (4,129.00 63 10.7 $$ 

LSFLORS $4,378.00 53 11.1 56 

GUNPLOVBR $3,958.00 73 10.3 73 

YAZOO 14,562.00 45 11.4 46 

TUKICA 13,251.00 82 8.6 82 
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LXnRACY PROOK&M 

Sunflower County Library, through a conbi nation of hSCk and JTP& 
grant*, has conducttd a county-vidt literacy progras for nearly 
four years* The project began In August 1915 vhen the library 
vas selected by the Mississippi Department of Education and the 
Governor's Office to est&bllsh one of eight pilot projects. 
Since the state gran^ vas lass than $10,i)00*00, ^he library 
ap;^lied for $25,000*00 in I,SCA Title VI Funds for m986* The 
proposal vas funded for ^he maxiaua 125,000.00. The follovlng 
year the library received $24,500*00 from Title VI, and this year 
the grant is 125,000.00. 

Vlthoot those special funds ve could not conduct the literacy 
progras. Q»r budget Is not large enough to provide vaterlals or 
staff to Beet alnlautt library standards for basic services. Che 
literacy grant'5 have enabled the library to employ a literacy 
coordinator and part-tlae a8si5tants* Ve have purchased 
instructional aaterlals for volunteer tutors, as ve31 as for 
students. In addition to books and sanuals, ve have added 
videotapes and players. 

Our latest Title VI purchase Is a cosput<^^, and the students are 
lookinc forvtrd to using It. Through a special JTPA grant ve are 
creating a lo^teracy center In the Indlanola Library Meeting ftooum 
It villpro\ide upace for traditional one-to-one tutoring, as 
yell a 5 computer -assisted and videotaped Inotructlon. 

One o£ the >;:ost revardlng ^'Spects of the program has been our 
work vlth the S;,at2 Penitentiary at Parchsan* The prison in 
north Sunf lover County houses nearly 5,000 Inmates. In 1386 ve 
conducted four vorkshcps at vhlch eighty in»«..e3 vere trained as 
tutors* Since that time several others have learned to tutor 
through vlevlng training tapes at the Parchc<an Library. Some of 
those inmates have tutored at least tventy students. 

Of course, it costs more to supply mater lols In a prison* if a 
''shakedown" occurs everything may vanish, so ve start over. In 
vlev of the long-t^rm outlook, hovever. It Is money velx spent. 
Studies have shovn that <>iucatloaal programs — from basic literacy 
to college courses — grec»i;*y reduce th-i rccldlv^sn rate. 

Another necessary expense Is travel * 3 er County is almost 

sixty miles long, and a round trip from a*.^ xiola to Parchnan Is 
just under one hundred mlla^. Travel Is 'Essential for both 
training and supervision* Since some students do not have a vay 
to get to the library, tb^ literacy assistants or tutors pick 
them up* 
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INVOLVSMEHT AND COOPERATION WITH 0TH5R AOEHCZ S8 

Sine* uhe ISCO's the library hat^ been actively engaged in serving 
those vho are econoaically and educationally handicapped. We 
have cooperated vlth other agencies to coordinate services to 
avoid duplication o£ e££ort and to use our resources as wisely as 
possible. We have asKed t^at all agencies dealing directly vith 
the public <»el£are, health, unemployaent, etc.) routinely refer 
potential students to the prograa. The library works closely, o£ 
course, with the Mississippi Library Cossission and vith the 
Department o£ Corrections. Literacy coordinator Sllen Ru££in 
attends monthly aeetings c£ the county interagency council, aitd 
saetB regularly vith other area providers. She is currently 
working vith the county schools and conaunity college to obtain 
£unds for a faaily literacy prograa. Library director Anice 
Povell serves on the A.B.S, Advisory Comaittee for Mississippi 
Delta Junior College, and has recently been appointed to the 
Governor's Advisory Council £oz Adalt Sducatioc, 

In addition to providing direct literacy servicer, the library 
can often serve as a catalyst to involve business or tether 
organizations. 7he federal funds that ma^e our prograa possible 
nave generate ^ increased literacy awareness and support in 
Mississippi and across the country. 

In Indianola, for instance. Super Valu, parent coapany of Levis 
Grocer Coapany, donated $65,000.00 for an IBM PALS coaputer lab 
at the local high school. The coapany learned of the systea 
after the local personnel director attended a presentation 
sponsored by the library. Others attending included local 
o£fici!:'o« educators, business leaders, and repz /?entatives froa 
the State Oepartaent of Corrections, Shortly afterwards, the 
Departuent o£ Corrections installed a coaputer lab in the pre- 
releass center, 

PROBLRMS AND COMMENTS 

Working with the literacy p: an reinforces the fsct that the 
long-standing problea o£ ill. tcy in the area is aulti-faceted 
and persistent. Our involv. has also confirsed that the 

library is an agency vell-suitud to work toward alleviating the 
problea. 

Most Illiterates have nany related probleas which directly affect 
their ability to attend classes: 

vnea^loyasn' or undereaploynent. 

Lack o£ child car<. 

Lack o£ transportation. 

Lack of coping skills. 

Lack ot support froa faaily aeabers. 

Low self-esteea. 
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It l0 8o»6tlaQ8 difficult to offer litorccy classes vithoat 
providing solutions for the other problems. Additional funding 
could help y for child care or cab fare. since so aany vho 
enroll have s. offered frequent setbacks, literacy progress »ust be 
abla to offer hope for a better future. 

Providing literacy instruction is considerably less expensive 
than the alternative. It is Kuch t^o costly for the United 
states to lag so far behind other count ies. We can't afford to 
spend money for sophisticated nachlr.ss or weapons unlesis ve have 
operators vho can read the Inotrtction aa..uals. Although 
Mississippi and other states are r^^oriting their educational 
systeas, there are thousands of adu4.t dropouts vho need 
assistance. 

It vould be very helpful if the level of funding for LSCA Title 
VI could be increased to upgrade current prograas and to provide 
grants to sore libraries. We urge that you continue ar.:i e'xpand 
your support of literacy. Thank you for making these ^/cogrems 
possible. 
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SELECTED INFCn*<?TION RliLhTim TO ILtlTBRKi 
IbdO CENSUS 



POPULATION HISSISSIPPI SUNFLOWER SUHPLOWHR 

COUNTY ^'OWN 



T0T!:L POPULATION 


2^520.638 


34,844 


1,027 




1.615 190 


13,052 


171 


BLAOK 


887,206 


21,611 


856 


OTHER 


18,242 


181 


0 


fek;:'^2 total 


1,306,760 


17,361 


568 


«rHlTS FEHALES 


826,570 


6,488 


95 


BhKCK FEM.UEO 


470,814 


10,7-^5 


<73 


FEMALES -OTHERS 


9,376 


98 


0 


TOTAL HALES 


1,213,878 


17,406 


459 


WHITE KALES 


788,626 


6,564 


76 


BLACK MALES 


416,392 


10,836 


383 


OTHER HU.ES 


8,86S 


83 


0 


TOTAL 25 VBARS & UP 


1,367,792 


17,965 


500 


WHITE 25 YEARS Si UP 


958,935 


8,197 


130 


BLACK 26 YEARS & UP 


400,273 


9,336 


370 


OTHER 25 YEARS £ 


9,044 


432 


0 


TOTAL 25 YRS & UP, & 


368,775 


7,504 


304 


8 yRS SCHOOL OR LESS 


27.0% 


43.0% 


61.0% 


WHiTE 25 YRS & UP, & 


176,725 


1,755 


36 


8 YRS SCHOOL OR LESS 


18.0% 


21.0% 


28«0% 


BLACK 25 YRS & UP. * 


189,6 t 


5,726 


2e8 


8 YRS SCHOOL OR LESS 


47, . . 


61.0% 


72.0% 


OTHER 25 YRS & UP, & 


2/443 


113 


G 


8 YRS SCHOOL OR LES^^ 


27.0% 


26.0% 


0 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


$5,183.00 


$3,958.00 


$2,413. 



INDIVIDUALS BELOV 
POVERTY LEVEL 



587,450 
23.9% 



12,688 
39.4% 



559 
54.0% 
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SUNFLOWER COUNTY LIBRARY LITERACY PROJECT 



Accomphthmentt 

-'framed 80 innutes at the Miotsoppi State Peni 
tentUry at Parchman as tutors dunng the first two 
years of tht program, Thm tutors teach fellow in 
mates to tead. 

-Conducted a senes of four workshops at the Pfni 
tentur/ Library to train Iterate inmate volunteers 
to teaw • >mates hew to read A fifth work- 
shop to tr« .ute tutors is sch^uled for the sum 
merof 198S. 

-By January 1988, approximately 100 uimate stu 
dents had received trambj from tmnate tutors usng 
the methods they learned from Sunflower County 
Library Literacy Program. 

-Nine female inmates were trained as reading tu 
tors before hrnq transferred to the new Ranktn 
County Correctional facility near Whitfield 

-Provxied more than 300 high interest/Iw -ocabu 
lity fiction and non fiction supplementary iearnmg 
matenals in the prison library collection to stimu- 
late and encourage non reading inmates to use and 
improve their reading skiJJs 

-Wo*s in concert wJth the Sunflower County Li 
teracy Association to promote literacy efforts and 
raise funds to provide high interest/low level read 
ingand mstructional materials for partic pants. 

H 'story 

Encouraged by a request from an mnute at the 
Mississippi State Penitentury at Parchnun who 
v.»i.";;ri io tfi:n Lirnitss ss tutors tot non reading 
inmates, Sunflower County Librarun Amce Powell 



established the prison hbrary's literacy project in 
January 1986 Working in cor junction with the 
Department of Corrections, Powell initiated the in 
male tutor training program The Mississippi Li 
brary Commission institutional librarian at Parch 
man later assisted with the prison hteracy program 

Furxiinq' 

The Sunflower County Library Literacy Program 
has been pnmarily furd^ through a series of state, 
federal and foundation grants administ&red by *he 
library director 

-Beginrung in 1984. the Sunflower County L.brary 
recei;ed a $2,500 grant for four year; (total 
$10,000) from the Library Sei vices and Co'^struc 
tion Act (fedk a1 LSCA funds) for the Mississippi 
Penitentiary Library at Parchman In I9t/8, the 
grant was increased to $2,600 

$7,750 grant from the Govwnor's Office of Policy 
and PUnnjig and the Mississippi Department of Ed 
ucation for the Sunflower County Library Literacy 
Program in 1985 86 

-The library received $17,970 in 1986 and 1987 in 
grant funds for a coordinator of (he hteracy pro 
gram Grants were awarded from the Mississi;.pi De- 
partment of Corrections, Mississippi Department of 
Education. Gannett Foundation, and the Council on 
Aging 

-An additional $97,272 was awarded from 1986 to 
1989 through LSCA for literacy and from the state 
Department of Education 

-ACTION' has pro/ided a VISTA volunteer to assist 
the literacy program since »985 
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STATISTICS ON LITERACY 
RATES IN MISSISSIPPI 



-27 million adults m tht Unit«d Statt tuvt be«n 
idtntifud as functionally illittrate. 

^Almost 400,000 adults in Mississippi have com 
plettd Itss than nine years of school and are consad 
ered function; Uy or marginally illiterate. 

-An illitttate adult, if lucky ugh to be employ 
ed, earns 42 percent less than a high school graduate 

-More than 60 percent of all persons in correctional 
institutions in h!usissppi4re marginally or function 
ally ilUttt^te. 

-715,000 Mmi»ippians 16 years of age and older 
a.'e not enrolled in school ami do not have the 
equivalent or 4 high school diploma This represents 
approximately 45 percent of the state's adult popv 
lation. 

-Mississippi ranks last among Southeastern states >n 
funding for adult education and literacy programs 

- Approximately 50 percent of the mothers receiv 
ing welfare benefits >n Mississippi have not co^.iple 
ted high school 

-In 1987, Mississippi ranked 47th ^mong the states 
with a high school educated trauuble force, accord 
ing to the Seventh Ar.nual Study of General Manu 
facturinq CTtmates of the 46 Contiguous States of 
ftmyrica 



ILLITERACY: 
A DEFINITION 

Illiterate unable to read or write, having little or 
no education 



F actional!/ 
.(erate. 



unable to read *nd under 
stand simple t^sts, signs, 
labels and directions well 
enough to function m every 
day hfe 



LAUBACH METHOD 

OF TEACHING LITERACY 

Begun in 1930 by Dr Frank Laubach as part of his 
missionary work in the South S»s. the Laubach 
method of teaching literacy offers a struaured ap 
proach empharung phonics Laubach utilizes the 
"each one teach one" method 

Workshop-trained volunteer tutors share their read* 
ing skills with non readers on a one to-one baas 
Tutors receive 12 hours of trammg Using role play 
mg. the volunteer tutors learn exactly how to teach 
the materul to the students, 
Sound/symbol relationships are tau^C;* by the tutors 
through contrcllcv* key works and pKtorul memory 
cues There are four dcill books that provide prac> 
tiraand review to take the student from a ze.^ read 
ing level to about a fifth grade reading ability The 
series teaches 260 reading skills in a logical, sequen 
ttal order, always building on what tne learner 
Knows Th} Laubach prcgram is used internation' 
ally for teaching non readers. 
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EFFORTS TO COMBAT 
ILLITERACY IN MISSISSIPPI 

Th« MinUsippI Uttricy Coabtion, orfaiUzed by 
Mrs. Juli* Mabus it i network of membrrs con- 
cerned with education and economic busntn/ 
industry deve!oi»ntnt pooling resources to fight 
illiteracy. 

-The Gannett Foundation has awarded a $100,000 
grant to the Mississipp! Depaitnnent of Eauc&tion to 
work with the Literacy Coalition CouncU lo help 
combat addt illiteracy. 

-First Regional liUirf System m Hernando used 
federal bbrary service f jnds to initiate literacy pro- 
grams in each of its f»ye member couniies. This pro 
Ject has s«rved as a model for other bbrary system 
literacy programs since 1 980 

-jACkson State University's Continuing Education 
Learning Center in Jackson utit the IBM PALS 
(Princtples of the Alphabet Litiracy System) com 
puterized system to uain adult learners how to read. 
-Jackson Program for Adult ittt (J PAR) is a 
large program that is offered u ogh the Jackson 
puDlic school system. 

-Tombigbee Regional Library m West Point has 
added the IBM PALS system to help «dult non> 
readers in northMstern Mississippi. 

•l^wamba Ji . College in Tupelo continues to 
operate the first Mississippi IBM PALS lab This 
installation was joint effort of IBM, Tennes$e« 
Valley Authority, Community Development Foui. 
dation, Misstsnppi Department of Education and 
the junior college. 

- The Camegie public Libra. y in Clarksdale has de 
veloped a local literacy p.ogram in the Musissippi 
Delta region, funded by several federal grants 
-Mendian Community College has an active literacy 
program that serves all of Lauderdale County. 

-The Hancock County Library System's literacy 
program in Bay St Louis uses Laubach-certified 
tutors to work with adult learners It also provides 
instruction in English as a second language. 



LITERACY I, .ATISTICS 
AT MISSISSIPPI PRISONS 

-In June 1988* there were more than 6,800 pnson* 
ers incarcerated In Mississippi correctional facilities 

-Of those processed and tested, 85 percent tested 
at or below the eighth grade level in reading skills 

-61 percent of the state's prisoners who were test* 
ed had writing skills at or belo-Af the eighth grade 
level and 22 percent tested below the third grade 
level 

-At least 60 percent of the total prison popula 
tion IS estimated to be functional!:/ illiterate 

-Officials at the pemtentury at Parchman esti 
mate that at least 70 percent of th4t facility's 
population IS functionally or nurgmally ilbterate 

-20 percent of the Inmates processed reported 
havii'g completed eight less years of formal 
education and 3 •'^ent reported havinti had no 
formal educational instruction. 

-Less than 28 percent of all pnsoners tested for 
intelbgence scored at or above the dull nomul 
range. 



The above are representative programs from through 
out the state 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE 
PENITENTIARY, PARCHMAN 

-HouMs auily 4.70C innuttt In 24 housmg units. 
-Located men milet north of Drew, Missijippi. 
ind Approxiixuttly 16.000 tent of land in Sun* 
flower CouAty and more than S.OOO acres in Quit 
man County. 

-More than half the pn»n population is classjljed 
as mediumt«cuiity (52 percent) 29 percent of the 
pnson en are CO asm! eredtrv sty status, and 14 per 
cent are contained in maximum security In June 
1988. 52 inmatcf were listed on death row. 
-Th* prison at Farchman was first estabhshcd at 
that location in 1900. 



PARCHMAN LIBRARY 

The Mississippi Library Commission inituted library 
servtc« to the inmates at the State Penitentiary at 
Parchnun in 1964. 

By 1966, a full time librarian was employed by the 
Commisson to serve the prison population and the 
library facility was moved to a new location, which 
also houses the educational progrun, vocational 
technicaL adult basic education and college pro 
grams 

The spedalued collection includes more than 6,000 
volumes plus periodicals and newspapers The lt> 
brarian visits each of the prison camps at least -Jnce 
a week to deliver materials to inmates, ind circ«.*i 
tion averages 1 .400 per month 



This publication partully 

funded by the Library Services 

and Construction Act administered by the 

r| MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY COMMISSION 



CONTACTS 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Sunflower County Library 

Anic^ Powell. Duector 

201 Cypress Drive, Indunola. MS 38751 

(601) 887-2153 

Mississippi Library Commission 

David Woodburn. Director 

Ruth Ann Gibson. Literacy Luison 

Charmain Thompson, Public Relations Director 

Pon Office Box 10700, Jackson. MS 39209-0700 

(601) 359 1036 

Mississippi I irtment of Correc:ions 
Charles Jy j, tntenm Commissioner 
Ken Jon( Jblic Relations Duector 
723 North Resident Street. Jackson, MS 59202 
(601) 354^454 

Mississippi Departmer.t of Education 

Dr Richard Boyd, Superintendent 

JuUa Sulhvan, Adult Literacy Coordinator/JTPA 

Post Office Box 771 . Jackson. MS 39205 

(601) 3593467 




LITERACY HOTLINES 

1 -800-227-3424 Mississippi Literacy Hotline 
referral service in conjunc- 
tion with the Project Liter- 
acy program conducted by 
Middle South Utilities 

1-800-228-8813 National Literacy Hotline 
for referral information on 
programs and information 
nitionwide 
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Senator Simon. V/e thank you very, very much. Incidentally, Ms. 
Powell, Senator Cochran also wanted to be here to Introduce you 
ana asked that a welcome be extended to you. 

And Senator Kassebaum, who is working, has a drought press 
conference right now and is unable to be here, but asked me to par- 
ticularly extend a welcome to you, Mr. Wischropp. 
^ Mr. Wischropp is the President of Seward C!ollege and is speak- 
tiwi American Association for Adult and Continuing Educa- 

Incidentally, there is a Seward, Nebraska, and you have a 
Seward College in Kansas. Where was Seward from, originally— he 
. v/as the Secretary of State under Abraham Lincoln, 

Mr. Wischropp. Yes. I am not sure, but he is not from Kansas 
Senator Simon. Oh, he is not from Kansas; all right. 
Mr. Wischropp. And we are located in Liberal, Kansas. 
Senator Simon. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF THEODORE WISCHROPP, PRESIDENT, SEWARD 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, LIBERAL, KS 
Mr. WiscKROPP. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
panel, and this is an especially momentous occasion for me to be in 
Washington, DC on the same day that Senator Kassebaum is an- 
nouncing her plans to run for re-election. I can assure you there 
will be somi dancing in the streets, or on the prairies in Kansas 
today. 

AAACE is the largest professional association represent ng the 
needs and interests of more than 4,000 ojofessionals in the field of 
adult and continuing education. I am honored to be invited to 
speak to you about the issues facing those of us working in the 
held of adult literacy and to project some needs which must be met 
if we are ever to make a serious commitment to resolving the issue 

At Seward County Community College, we are involved alon^ 
with 18 other community colleges and 19 school systems to provide 
primary instruction for almost 10,000 individuals in Kansas who 
seek services ranging from basic skills instruction through GED 
completion. Much of this instruction is provided through the Adult 
Basic Education Act. Kansas receives approximately $1 million 
from the Federal Covernment; the State provides approximately 15 
percent match, and lotai providers are required to provide an addi- 
tional 10 percent match. That local match is probably closer to 20 
percent at my college. 

In addition to this program, my college is receiving funding to 
turmsh services for approximately 1,200 Southeast Asian refugees 
in the Liberal community. This year, we have also begun for the 
amnesty program, the eligible legalized aliens, through SLIAG 
funding, we wrote the grant for 300 anticipated clients; we have re- 
ceived supplementary funding for 430; we estimate that there will 
be a need for x>ver 500 participants this fall. We just simply cannot 
keep up. Our classes are full. 

We also work with our State literacy coordinator to train and 
support volunteers. We also have two certified Laubach trainers in 
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the community— one on .ny staff. We presently have 30 trained vol- 
untei rs working in our programs. . , .^or 

The State Literacy Prc^am was funded m 1984 and 1985 
through a 310 grant from the Adult Basic Education Act, and since 
1986 the program has received funding through Title VI of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act as well as ACTION, utilizing 
VISTA volunteers. 

In 19S4, to give you an example, the statewide program began 
with 90 volunteers and nine programs serving o^^er 100 students. 
Last year, tnere were 1,000 volunteers and 55 programs serving 
3,500 adult students. 

In Kansas, we have found, as is apparent in the rest of the coun- 
try, that there is a lack of substantial support and commitment to 
dealing with the literacy program. My colleagues and I have been 
in dialogue with the Assistant Commissioner of Education to ad- 
dress the concern. We hope to have an audience with the Commis- 
sioner this summer to encourage the Kansas St^te Apartment of 
Education to place more emphasis on the literacy program. 

We have an established network in Kansas, but the demand for 
services exceeds both staffing and funding. 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, of the approxi- 
mately 4 million people served in adult literacy programs last year, 
more than 3 million were served through programs such as I have 
described, run by schools and community colleges, with funds from 
the Adult Education Act. Voluntary programs provided 5 percent 
of the effort, while business and indu'^try, libraries, prisons and 
other community based programs provlv^e the remainder. All these 
efforts are necessary to deal with this issue, but it is clear that 
without the major support of the Adult Education Act, there would 
be little or no effort. 

For this reason, the AAACE as its first recommendation would 
be full funding of the Adult Education Act to a level of $dOO mil- 
lion. Tnis level will enable thest urograms to significantly expand 
their delivery systems, provide substantive support for voluntap' 
and community-based programs, and alleviate waiting lists in 
major urban areas and I would add major rural areas, such as 
mine. 

The additional resources will a^' rv the program to begin the de- 
velopment of full-time teaching ^fs, conduct significant staff de- 
velopment activities, and begin qualitative assessment processes. 
All of these are required to truly support a basic skills program for 
adults. 

Eighty-five percent of the teachers in ABE, hy the way, are par1>' 
time. All of them are par1>time on my staff 

AAACE recommends that the administration of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act remain within the authority of the State departments of 
education, but that coordination with programs in vocational edu- 
cation, JTPA, Health and Human Resources and Corrections be 
mandated. To make this process work, it is imperative that all pro- 
grams work in equal partnership, and all be required to cooperate 
with each other to determine the best delivery system for each 
service. 

Because of low funding level and priority accorded adult basic 
skills programs, research and staff development activities have 
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been almost nonexistent. And to remedy this proffram, AAACE 
would recommend the establishment of a National Institute for Lit- 
eracy, which would be a quasi-governmental entity end would 
serve as the basis for information, staff development, and assess- 
ment ot needs and program success in the field 

Further we would recommend that this Administration establish 
a Caoinet-level council, focused on literacy, so that continued atten- 
tion mid commitment at the national level may be mandated 

fi,r?T Q T^^L^^^!'^°°^®"^s there be established in 
the U.fa. Department of Education an Assistant Secretary for Adult 
Literacy to demonstrate the Importance this program has within 
the educational structure of th 'epartment. Too often, as at the 
State level, it ha? been the stt .. ad in the departmental structure, 
^d at the national level, this would help assure more support at 
the Stace and local levels then. 

•^^^^ commands this committee for your efforts t-j grapple 
with this senous issue and pledges its support to assist you in car- 
rymg out your mandate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wischropj) follows:] 
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PREPARED STATFASENT OF DR. THEODORE WISCHROPP 

Good morning. Uiy name is Ted Wischropp and I am here this moming 
representing the American Association for Adult and Contim ing Education 
(AAACE). AAACE is the largest professional association representing the 
needs and interests of mors tlian 4,000 profossionals in the field of adult 
and continuing education. I ?4 ti honored to be invited to speak to you about 
the issues facing those of liS working in the field of adult literacy and to 
project sjine needs which must be met if we are ever to make a serious 
commitment to resolving the issue. 

Our community college, alonci with 18 other community colleges and 
school L/stems in the slate, provide the primary instruction for more than 
10,000 individuals in Kansas who seek basic skills instruction. This 
instruction is provided through the Adult ic Education Act, funded 
primarily by the Federal government . Kansas receives approximately 
$1,000,000 from the Federal government, the state provides 
approximately a 15% match and local providers, such as our community 
college, are required to provide an additional 10 % match. 'Jore than 
10,000 peoDle per year are served through this program which provides 
for basic ski'ls instruction through the completion of a General 
Equivalency Diploma or GED. In addit" .o-re is a State Literacy 
Coordinator, funded by the Department ::ducation, the State Library 
Office and ACTION. She works to coordinate all literacy services in the 
State and helps support many of the voluntary programs in the State 

In Kansas, we have found, as is apparent in the rest of the country, that 
there is a lack of substantial support and commitment to dealing wiln the 
literacy problem. There seems to be a great deal more rhetoric than 
substantive action to deal with this concern. Adult Basic Skills Education 
is the orphan of the educational structure and the programs and 
individuals t^iigaged in these programs do so without the basic support 
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sy^em requirod to substantively taokle this proWem. For example, while 
the Adirit Edixation Act Is the primary deliverer of t)asic skills services 
to adutts, the funding level has never been at or ne- • a level 
commcjnsurate with tho effort needed to deal with the problem. Although 
authorization levels in the most recent amendments provide for up to 
$200,000,000 minion and such sums as may be necessary for the next 
several years, the highest appropriation level ever reached by the program 
was last year's level of $160,000,000. According to tho U. S. Department 
of Education, of the a|:proximately 4.000,000 people sen/ed in adult 
literacy programs last year, more than 3,000,000 million were served 
through programs run in schools and community colleges with funds from 
the A^ult Education Act. Voluntary programs provided 5 % of the effort 
while business and industry, libraries, prisons and other community based 
programs provided the remainder. All of these effor are necessary to 
deal with this issue but, it is clear that, without the n.ajor .support of the 
Adult Education Act, there would be little or no effort. For this reason, 
the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education submits, as 
its first recommendation: 

FULL FUNDING OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT VO A LEVEL OF 
$400,000,000. 

This level will enable these p-ograms to significantly expand their 
delivery system, provide SUBSTANTIVE support for voluntary and 
community based programs and alleviate waiting lists in major urban 
areas. The additional resource.*? will also allow the program ♦o begin the 
development of full time teaching staffs, (85% of teachers m ABE are part 
tinr:e,) conduct significant staff development activities and begin 
qualitative assessment processes. All of these are required to truly 
support a basic skills program for adults. 
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In rnditfon, .AAACE recommends that: 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ADULT EDUCAilON ACT REMAIN 
WITHIN THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION but that coordination with programs in vocational 
education, Jobs Training and Partnership programs, Health and 
Human Resources and Corrections be mandated. 

To make this process work, it is imperative that all programs work in 
: :|ual partnership and all be required to cooperate v"*h each other and 
determine the best delivery system for each service. The recent 
recommends.tion in the House reauthorizing bill for vocational education 
recommends a jo nt Human Investment Advisory Council consisting of 
Adult Educudcri, Vocational Education, Rehabilitations Programs and Jobs 
Programs. Each of these programs can make substantial contributions to 
the en^^ncement ot human resources in a state. It must, however, be made 
clear that not all participants in literacy programs are there for 
job-related skills. The Adult Education Act acjt provides the necessary 
flexibility to enable people to reach individual goals relating to literr , 
and should remain as such, and net just become an adjunct to a job-related 
program 

Because of the low funding level c .d pno'ity accorded adult basic 
skills program, research and staff development activities have 
almost non-existent. To remedy this problem, AAACE recommends: 

THE ESTABLISHMEN F OF A NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LITERACY 
which would be a quasi-governmental entity and would se. . the basis 
for information, staff development and assessment of needs and program 
succe ss in the field. 
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AAACE f uilher recommends that this administration establish a: 

CABINET LEVEL COUi^CIL FOCUSSED ON ADULT LITERACY 
so that continued attenton and commitment a] the national level may be 
mandated. 

Finally, AAACE recommend' chat there be established in the U. S. 
Department of Education, an 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADULT LITERACY 

to demonstrate the importance this program has within the educational 
structure of thr lepartment. Too often, as at the state level, it has been 
the stepchild in the departmental structure and leadership at the nat.onal 
level would help assure mo»e support at the state and local levels- 
There is a great deal of attention being paid in Congress and tnroughout 
^he country to the problem of adult illiteracy. Both the economic realises 
in developing a more competent workforce to deal with our increasing 
economic competition as well as the recent additional burden placed on 
adult education programs by the Immigration Refugee and Control Act 
have only served to exacerbate the problems and to remind us that the 
need for Increased attention in the way of resources and commitment are 
vital to dealing with this problem. AAACE commends this committee for 
yonr efforts to grapple with this serious issue and pledges its support to 
assist you in carrying out your mandate. 
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Senator Simon. Ms. Powell, you talked about the penitentiary in 
Sunflower County. One '^f the grim statistics is that the majority of 
our prisoners are functvonally illiterate— they go in that way, they 
come out that way. 

You mentioned training 80 tutors there. 

Ms. PoT/EL.^,. Eighty-plus. 

Senator Simon. How long does it take you to train a tutor? 

Ms. Powell. Well, we have had two-day workshops, six hours 
each day, Laubach training. The deputy superintendent helped 
select the inmates to participate as tutors—even though 75 percent 
of the inmates are functionally illiterate, we do have some college 
graduates and college students there, and we know that any kind 
of training, whether it is adult basic literacy or college courses 
helpp to reduce the recidivism rate, and we know that all of those 
people, or most of them, are coming back into the community, and 
they need to come out better-trained, not just warehoused. 

We havo— and I ain very thankful for it— a new commissionei of 
corrections v;ho is very interested in literacy; the nev. superintend- 
ent is, and some of the other liigh officials. So we think that our 
efforts and this attention is going to result in a full-time literacy 
coordinator fc ' the prison— but they vrill need all the help they can 
get. The basic education programs there primarily do what they do 
all over the S«:ate— they work with those who are at about the fifth 
grade level up, preparing them for GED. Thore are very few formal 
programs anywhere for those from zero to fourth grade. 

Senator Simon. It sounds like something that clearly we ought to 
be encouragnig elsewhere, and I commend you. 

This gets into something all three of you— and Ambassador Ve- 
liotes, I am j?^st learning in this process, as you mentioned you are 
just learning ..ere today— and the Nation is just learning. The first 
hearing ever held on this— I just asked Judy Wagner of my staff 
when I held t>xe first hearing— it was 1982, when I was in the 
Hous.., that we I-^ld the first hearing in the hi^^tory of this country 
on the question of illiteracy. Te^ who was then Secretary of 
Education, said he really had not paid any attention to the problem 
of illiteracy until he was asked to come and testify before the sub- 
committee, and then started looking at this problem. 

But one of the que^itions that we have not really looked at very 
carefully yet is the whole question of how do we prepare teachers 
in this field. 

You mentioned, Mr. Bickei-ton, that there are very few profes- 
sionals in the field. You mentioned, Mr. Wischropp, that you pri- 
marily rely on part>time teachers. Maybe that is good, maybe it 
isn't. If I may ask all three of you this question— where should we 
be going in the case of preparing people to teach those who cannot 
read and write, or are very, very limited, like the two witnesses 
you heard today? 

Mr. BiCKERTON. Ms. Powell mentioned a dynamic in adult educa- 
tion v/hich I think is really fueling the nv*ecl to do this even more 
now; and that iu that a lot of the system was developed to do GED 
preparation, higher-level preparation, and we are now looking and 
Si^eing many people are coming into our centers at very basic levels 
of skiL— not that they were not there before, but these centers are 
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developing more trust and more credibility in their communities, 
and people do come forward when that happens. 

In our State, the'-e has not been much invested in staff develop- 
nient and teacher i. dining. There is not a maiket for it, and higher 
education tends to respond, at least in our experience, to a market 
for training. We are investment next year in the establishment oi a 
very extensive teacher training system because we feel we have no 
choice, and it is competitive vnth service dollars, but we feel we 
need a better-trained and more strongly-skilled staff across the 
State in order to do the job and be able to work with a more basic 
population than they are familiar with working vdth. 

So that the Act that you have drafted speaks to settLig aside dol- 
lars for that. We are looking for any set^aside a.^d any support for 
that initiative that we can find. 

Senator Simon. Ms. Powell, do you care to add anything here? 

Ms. Powell. Well, I have just been appointed to the State Advi- 
sory Board for Adult Education, and that is one of the things, of 
course, that we have noticed. And so ^ften, I think, in most places 
the adult education classes at night just get those teachers who are 
willing to moonlight, and I don't know h^w well-prepared they are. 
They cannot take the authoritarian way of teaching that they 
might with others, and that is one of the problems that we some- 
times have with the tutor— they hpve to know that these people 
have to have a lot of support and help. We heard the two students 
today, and that is the way it is everywhere. They need a supportive 
teacher who is patient and willing to work with them. 

So we need more direct effort. Those adult education teachers 
n.—d to be tiained— I know the Laubach method is used in som> 
colleges for training; in some places, college students are getting 
credit, college credit, to go out and tutor, and I think that is a 
great resource. But I think about all of these schools that are 
vacant from 4:00 on, and while the volunteers are great, and librar- 
ies are always ready to help and are flexible, I think the problem is 
too big not to make a better effort through the schools. 

Senator Simon. I like your insights, incidentally, Ms. Poweil. The 
American Library Association did a good job picking you out as a 
witness here. 

Ms. Powell. Thank you. 

Mr. WiscHROPP. I would agree with the other two speakers. 
Ther^- needs to be more emphasis put on staff development and 
teacher training. To many times, we are just trying to fill the gaps, 
as Ms. PowoU says, coming in in the evenings, people moonlighting. 
I am glad to see that in Title II of your proposal, there would be 
some funds in there to address the issue of adult education training 
programs. 

I think. Senator, that the matenals are out there. I believe they 
are available, and there are some good in-service programs that we 
run m the State of Kansas. But we are trying to do all .he other 
things to meet the needs, and we probably don't have the ume or 
the energy or the money to spend on teacher training that should 
be there. It is kind of catch-as-oatch-can as we go along. We think 
we are putting sorie good folks into the classroom, but I think we 
would be even better if we could emphasr^ i.: ore and have some 
more funding. 
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Senator Simon. Ambassador Veliotes, does the American Book 
Publishers Association have a committee on literacy, or anything 
like that? 

Ambassador Veuotes. We ha--* an Ad Hoc Committee on Liter- 
acy of our Board, which was actually formed to help us find this 
project that I mentioned to you that we decided to go mto, which 
was children at risk, not the adult literacy problem— although if 
you read the details, which I will submit for the record, it does get 
into this. 

But beyond that, we have a special division of our elementary 
and high rrhool publishers, and they are always in\ olved in their 
basal reading programs, in their research and development pro- 
grams, trying to come to grips with the problem of how do we 
teach people to read better. 

In ad iition, we have a new emphasis, relatively new. on adult lit- 
eracy aiid workplace literacy. We have several new p lishing ven- 
tures that are aimed at these targets and markets. 

Senator Simon. Good. My reason for asking— and I don't kno^' 
what the experience of the three others is— but sonietimes, I visit 
places where they are teaching, and they are teaching 60-year-old 
people with preparation materials that are designed for six- and 
seven-year-olds, and obviously, there just is not ths kind of a mesh 
that there should be 

Ambassador Veliotes. This is a major problem, and I should say 
that one of our publishers, Bonita Sumerfield, who w/^o- Ii* the 
Office of Education, working on adult literacy, moonlif^hts as the 
unpaid executive director of the Barbara Bush Foundation on 
Family Literacy, and she hers \f is one of the innovative forces in 
the workplace and adult literacy area. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JACQUELINE COOK 

Mr. Chaixiian end nenbers of the Senate ^cctaittee on Bducaticn, Arts and 
the Humanities; I am Jacqueline Oook want to thank you for providing 
me with the opportunity to present this testiirony cn Adult Uteracy. Havirg 
worked for years in *-he field of adult edusaticn as a teacher and as an 
adiAUUftrator, I am pleased to see your attention directed to the millions 
of awts with limited reading and writing skills. I am hopeful that new 
legislation will core effectively meet their needs. 

As Chair of the Uteracy Network — a national organization supporting 
oollaborative efforts in literacy — I am suboaitting this testijixxTy on 
b^^f of a qrcup of individi.ils r^aresenting the public school sector, 
volunteer agencies, occiaunity-based or^g^zations, library services ani 
Iocs' literacy coordinating efforts. All of us .>ave been advocates for 
exponoed and inproved literacy services, as well as increased ooorxiination 
and collaboration among the ran^e of organizations and individuals involved 
in literacy today. 



Sinoe 1987, the Uteracy Netwark has been working with literacy lead-j^, 
literacy providers, as well as business, policy ^nd cccmtnity leaden-, in 
more than 50 urban areas and in more than 30 states to develop and support 
cooperative strategies that wiJl make a lorertena difference on the literacy 
levels of Bl\ poople. 
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rbere are several points I wotdd like to adclress. I believe these ure scne 
of the uirterlying principles which vsjst be kept in aind as we work together 
to develop legislation and design cervices. 

First, I WDuld like to s t ress the furxJaaental inxxrtanoe of literacy. Yc« 
have heard speakers address h:he need for basic skills in 2 warkforoe. 
It's clear that literacy is required for the wofrk of today ... as well as 
for the wark of tcnorrow, whicJi will require training riri retraining of 
American workers. You've also heard fro« GlOTia Wattles, the student who 
testified two we^ ago in the hearings, that literacy is intrinsic to one's 
sense of self, to feelii^ of pride and of dignity. It builds confidence 
and p^jvides the ability to participate wore fully in conocjnity life. And 
furthentore, it gives parents the tools for greater involvement with their 
children and with their child ^'s education. Parents who can read can 
discuss haneworic and help their children with reacong and writing. Studies 
tvwe clearly desacnstrated that paiental literacy sets a model which shews 
education is valuable and worthwhile of time and energy. 

Second, there are still hi^ pockets of people who need help but are not 
being reached by escisting services. More services are needed. It is not 
jnusual, particularly in our densely populated urban areas to find waiting 
lists with nranes of voce thar " ,000 people — individuals who have had to 
wait frxxn 6 to 9 months just to get into a basic literacy pcogram. For 
others literacy pcograne that exist today are inaccessible becruoe they 
mi^ not have a car or means to get there. Ohey might not havt soraeone to 
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mitOi th«ir childran. OthacB are alienated ft ^ «totion in anfl 
litseracy pto^nns in particular. M uoat painfully, still othe* «z« too 
ashaned or «nbarrassed to acme forth and ackncMledge that t^-y ca'^ t wod or 
write. Yet while rmrty are not being reached for f/iose reasons, I aust 
€i^3hasize that there are hund^iads of thousands \ibo we are not r^achir^ 
sinply because there are not sarvices avsiiajDle to them. The needs far 
outweigh the resources. 

Ihird, it's clear that we must offer a range of programs through a variety 
of providers. Hhy? Beceuse the needs of learners vary enontously. We itust 
have services that are a^milable in *)e day and in the evening . . . scwe on a 
s'^rt-terro basis for a couple of hours a week . . . and others that are very 
intensive so students can actually study full tire at 20 -25 hour? wp*5k. 
We need saall groups as well as full clas.« 

Location is critical. Sore people are nuch nore cc«fiforlabie going to a 
program that is right in their cownanity — it's a local, familii?r setting. 
Others view their literacy training as part of the c^urational process, 
these people are oottfortable going into the schools in the evening — the 
very same schools, in fact, that iiildrm may be going to in the day. 

Others may find this unocrofortabi culd be more effectively served in a 

work location or local library. 

Providing access to these students in a variety of locations is critical. 
Many require peer support and need to be i. an environitent with their 
friends. Still others are enibarrassed to have their peers see then and need 
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a situation which is nore private. 

The context of learning is also ciitical. For parents who are struggling to 
meet the needs of their children ... or for wrkers who are finding 
increasing deconds in the workplace ... or for those who are jointly voridng 
cn a ocoraonity issue . . . their literacy learning needs to take place within 
that cxntext. I an not suggesting we provide fragmented, disconnected 
servdoes. Neither am I siggestii^ that all of these populatiuis be looked at 
in isolation. I flo sui^festiix^, however, that we need to design a 
ccRpr^iensive coordinating system of services that will integrate all of 
these diverse people. 

A fourth point I want to ec^i^asize is t^^t support services are critical, 
in any systero we develop or expand, we rust consider the transportation 
needs, the security need?, the childcare and counseling and other support 
needs of the participants. 

I cannot end wy list without re-ccpiiasizing that the roost critical need at 
this tiae is for incaneased resources. There is a disparate need for 
excansicn of services for those who are still waiting and for those when we 
hava not yet reached. Resources to senre both of these graips are needed. 
The quality of sprvices needs to be maintained and, in fact, iirpanovod. 
Diversity of prograne is essential. Twining, research and dissemination of 
information is critical to developing a solid, effective de-ivery system of 
literacy services. Wiile I believe we neerl to pay greater attention to 
coordinating our efforts, we aust also recognize and nointain a diverse 
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range of services to neet the occ|>lex n^eds of adult learners. Yet It's 
clear that \fQ will have a fragnented and disjointed systen if ve don't 
pcxjvide for the cxxjrdinaticn of services and procote oollaboraticn among 
providers. 

In its sunnary outline, the Illiteracy Elirdnaticn Act of 1990 addresses 
many of ny personal concent cs well as xhe positions of the Literacy 
Ketiwk. 

A Cabiuet Council for Literacy Coordinaticn and a National Center for 
Literacy are needed to coordinate and ncnitor federal pcx^grajos, and to 
ooortUnate and psxvide for literacy research, pcxxprans, education and other 
activities as needed. I sugpgost that a strong ec|:hasis of the National 
Literacy center be training and tecflnica). assistance. I also suggest that a 
diversified plan for naticniU. training be developed ii^ch is 'decentralized 
and uses the resources and esqjertise of urban rural, state, regional and 
national organizations. The Center chould be encouraged to develop joint 
projects and contract with esdsting literacy organizatioai vihenever poesL 
in isplcraenting all aspects of this operation. As outlined, i believe each 
of these prograzas vill nove us closer to a rcace coordinated and effective 
literacy delivery systcn. 

the av.thorizatj.on uf the Adult Bdiication Act rvjst be increased ns the Bill 
states. In addition, the Act should strengthon the nandate for broad-based 
participation frco the n.'rk-prxrfit sector in the developosnt of state plans. 
No state should be allcft 1 to rtxxlvc Adult Bducation Act funds if it has 
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iregulGtxsry car legal bBxrieacs pr e w en t ing non-pcofits aooees to finding. 
A should be authorized througn the Adult EtiiKartion Act to pixTvide 

fund:* to state and local ncxv-profit volunteer, occcunity-bosed and 
coordinating efforts. The funds should be distriluted throuc^ the state 
adult education offices and should be authorized at 10^ of the Adult 
Dducation Act level of funding. Funding should also be authorized througn 
the Adult Dducation Act to sl?3fXDct nationcil organizations providii^ capacity 
building assistance in the develciiaent of literacy services. These 
EodificaticYis in your proposal wuld nove us closer to providing a full 
range of literacy services. 

Increased funding for Even Start and desnonstration grants for a child's 
early developnent as proposed support the adult learner in his or her role 
as a parent — an important step that will begin to break th^ 
intergeneraticnal cycle of illiteracy. 

The Vista Literacy Oorp nust be reauthorized and the funding increased- 
Authorization to enhance the role of Retired Senior Volunteer PrograsB in 
oocrunity literacy ef forte is needed. The Literacy Challenge gra .w and the 
Technical Assistance and Training grants proposed should be available to all 
non-profit literacy organizations. All of these stfps will increase 
available human resources devoted to literacy. 

If there is one thing that I have learned thixxigh nty work in the literacy 
field, is that there is no short terra answer . We need to think in terras of 
cnjoing systeas Vihich recognize that learning to read and write is a slew 
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prcjoess, cne v*uch ctevelopB over tJae. It is also a pcooess that is vital to 
healthy coouiities where adults are actively engaged, eager to learn and 
grow in work and in the ooiaaunity. Obey are adults wto have the confidence 
and skills to participate fully in their wofrk and in tl>eir deiily lives. M 
they are adults who have the opportunity to both serve as codels, and as 
active a^porters of learning needs of their diildren. 

I appreciate the cpportunity to subnit these rerai^s based on ny 15 years of 
oqjerienoe in the litej^acy field, and cn behalf of the Literacy Network- 
All of us lock forward to wrking with the Oomittee and staff for passage 
of ycxir Bill. 
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Senator Smon. Let me just thank all of you for your testimony 
and for your attention to this area. I think we are gradually 
making some progress, and if we keep at it, we are going to make 
more. 

Thank you all. The hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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MONDAY, JULY 10, 1989 

U.S. Senate 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities of the 

COMMTITEE on LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Washingto)!, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 a.m., in Suite 
460, Literacy Volunteers of Chicago, 9 West Washmgton Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, Senator Paul Simon, Chairman of the Subcoinmifc- 
tee presiding. 

Senator Simon. The Subcommittee hearing will come to order. 
We are holding a hearing on the question of literacy and basic 
skills in this country. Illiteracy is a problem that we basically have 
ducked, and I will be introducing legislation very shortly on rhis 
that I hope can in the next 10 years, if we can get it passed, v.ill 
virtually eliminate this problem that is a massive one in our socie- 
ty. 

We have, by the most conservative estimate, 23 million adult 
Americans who either cannot read and write or who read and 
write at a most minimal kind of level. Most of them hide it from 
their friends and their neighbors, and what we have to do is bring 
it out into the open. We have to get help to people who need that 
help. 

While I am talking about getting help to people, I have to tell 
you how the United States Senate works. Anything good that hap- 
pens—Senators, take all the credit; anything bad that happens— we 
say, well our staff made a mistake. Well, one of the key staff people 
working with us in this whole area of literacy is Pat Fahy, and her 
mother and brother are here and we are very pleased to have them 
with us here today. 

I am also pleased to have volunteers here who are helping. One 
of the great things that is happening in this country is that we do 
have volunteers who are helping in this important area, and I 
want to thank George Hagenauer and your staff and everyone else 
who arranged for this hearing, and arranged for the warm weather 
for our hearing here also. 

There are all kinds of illustrations that could be used. I got into 
this problem really accidentally. When I was a member of the 
House, I used to have open office hours. People would come in and 
in order for me to look at their federal records they have to sign 
their name. And frequently someone would say is it okay if my 
wife signs or is it okay if my husband signs. And I learned they 
could not read and write. 
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Then because in deep Southern Illinois we have an area of high 
unemplo3anent, I started asking people when they came in desper- 
ate for a job, can you read and write. And when there was an awk- 
ward moaaent of silence I knew what the answer was going to be. 
And so I held the first hearings in the history of Congress on this 
whole question and we enlisted the help of a number of people. 
One of the people who incidentally has been helpful, and I am 
gratefiil to for her assistance and hoping she is going to lobby her 
husband in the process of all this, Barbara Bush has worked with 
me and has been very helpful in this whole area of illiteracy prob- 
lems. 

Just two quick examples and then we are going to hear from our 
witnesses. A woman turned up at a town meeting in Tutopolus, Illi- 
nois, rural Southern Illinois community, got up to read a letter. 
She said this is the first letter I have ever written. And her letter 
just thanked us for the programs we have that have made possible 
her learning how to read and write. 

We had Dexter Manly testify in Washington. I do not know if 
any of you are football fans. Dexter Manly is an all pro defense- 
man for the Washington Redskins. He then went through grade 
school, high school, four years at Oklahoma State University. He 
was stan^ng on the side lines when Joe Theisman, the quarter- 
back for the Washmgton Reoskins broke his le^\ Dexter Manly was 
making $600,000 a year, but he said, what happens to me if I break 
my leg. And he knew he needed help. He went to the Washington 
public schools and said I need help. Tliey tested him, he read at the 
second grade level. Ajid so Dexter Manly, to his credit, started 
working at it, and to his credit, and it took a lot of courage, he 
came and testified before our subcommittee and showing the same 
courage you are showing here. And he now reads at the ninth 
grade level. He is also studying Japanese. It turns out he had a 
learning disability. No one ever tested him for it. Gloria WatJes 
had the same problem. All kinds of potential that is out there if we 
just get a hold of it. 

Anyway, we are very jileased to have this hearing in general. 
Those of you who have orepared statements will enter the pre- 
pared statements in the record, parficularly if they are longer 
statements. We would like to confine the statements of the wit- 
nesses to about five minutes, if we can. And then we can ask ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared opening statement of Senator Simon (with attach- 
ments), follows:] 
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PREPARED OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL SIMON 

GOOD MOiOIXNG. X FIRST Wm TO SAT THM IT IS A PL2ASURB TO BS BUCK TX 
CHICAGO TO HOLD THIS HSARIHG ON THB IMPORTANT SUBJBCT 0? iLlTKACT » 
OUR. COONTRT. I KNOH CHICAGO HAS ALREADY SIOON TO XAXE GRKAT STRXDXS 
IN ACDRESSING THIS PROBLIM AND 1?B ARB VERT yORTUKATl TO E\V1 XANT OF 
TRBSS LOCAL AS NELL AS STATS ORGANIZATIORS RBBPOKSIBZiB FOR TKB8B 
IFTORTS RIPRE88NTSD HBRB T0DA7, 

KHILS Z mcOKX EACH OF THE WITNESSES HERB TODATr Z B8PECIALL7 HAMT TO 
WELCOKB MART XBNT BLANDIN AND AL RRtJSZAX, HHO ARE STUDENTS FROM 
LZTBRACY VOLUNTEERS OF CHICAGO. MART AND AL ARB Bk:UCPLS8 90 9HB 
KATION THAT ILLZTBRACT CAN ZNDEED BE CONQUBRBD ^ WITH NOU AND 
COMK IPgCNT. AS 700 MAX ENOW, z FLAN TO IN TRO DU C E A LZTERACT BILL TBZ8 
THURSDAT, JULT I3, THAT WILL INCRBASE SUCCESS 8T0RZB8 LZXB TSESB, AND 
BZFAMD FEOSRAL EFFORTS TO COIi&AT ILLITERAC7 ACROSS THE COONTRT. 

AT LEAST 23 'MILLION AMERICANS IN TEZS COUNTRT ARB CCNSIDBRBD 
FUNCTZOMALLT JTLLITBRATEf 7m A TOTAL OF 45 XHIiXON ADDZM READ WITH 
ONLT MZHIMAL COMFRi!HBNSlO«. «E CANNOT 8XPBCT N0RXSR8 WBO CAN'T READ A 
ROAD 8Z6N TO C(»TRIBUTE TO AN BCONCMF THAT Z6 INCRBASlNGSLT BZGR-TBCN, 
THE KAJORITT OF AMERICAN JOBS APE PLACING MORE AND NEN 0BNAND8 ON 
BKPLOTBBS. THE AVERAGE AMERICAN NORXER TODAY NEEDS SKIIXS AT THB 
MZr H^TO-TNELna GRADE LEVEL, NOT THE FOORTH GRADE LEVEL TYPICAL AFTER 
THB SECOND NQRLD NAM. 

AND THB STANDARDS BEEP RISING. OQR NATION'S SPPPLT OF UN8EILLSD AND 
UNEDUCATED LABOR IS CONTINUALLY INCREASINS, BUT THB £fittBQ FOR THESE 
KORXERS IN OUR ECONOMY IS DECLININO . EMPLOYMENT IN PROFESSIONAL AND 
MANAGERIAL JOBS MILL INCREASE THROUGH THE TURN OF THE CENTURY BY 5.2 
MILLION, NHILE LABORER POSITIONS WILL GROW BY ONLY 1.3 MItlilON JOBS. 
AND, ONLY 10% OF THE NEW JOBS CREATED BY 1995 WILL BS IN 
MANUFACTURING. 

THESE STAHSTICS TELL ONLY PART OF THB STORY, BLACKS, BISPANIC8, 
ASIANS AND OTHER RACES KILL ACCOUNT FOR 57% OF THE WORXFORCB ORGWTH 
FROM 1986 TO THE YEAR 2000. IF WE JIDD ALL WOMEN INTO THIS CATEGORY, 
FEMALES AND MINORITIES WILL ACCOUNT FOR OVER 80% OF THB WORXFORCB 
GROWTH RATE, THESE ARE THE SAME GROUPS THAT HAVE HISTORICALLY BEEN 
LEFT BEHIND. 

THE REALITT IS THAT WE HAVE A GROWING POPULATION IN THIS COUNTRT WHOM 
SOME CALL AN •'UNDERCLASS." MINORITIES, AND ESPECIALLY BLACK 
AMERICANS, HISPANICS AND PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES, DOMINATE THE POOL 
OF UNWANTED AMD INCREASINGLY UNUSEQ LABOR. IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 44% 
or BUCKS AND 65% OF HISPANICS ARE 'FUNCTIC»ALLY ILLITERATE. ' 

IN ADDITION^ IT IS ESTIMATED THAT AS MANY A^ 24 MILLION OF ODR FSLU3W 
jeiEKICAMS iU. ^ SUBSTANTZIVL LEAIUnNG DISABILITIES THAT AFFECT THEIR 
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IF HE KXBT A SKILLED, CC3MPSTZTZVE LABOR FORCX, VB CAN SO LOKOBR JUVORD 
TO ZOHQRB TBB8B GROUPS, HOR CAN VE CONTINDB 9rO DZSADVANTAOl SRBK. Z7 
^^XOT^JUST AN ZS6UB OF FAZSN888 AND SQUITT — Z^T Z8 AN ZSSUt OF 

P8RHAP8 BV8N NONE ZMPORTAHT, VB XNON THAT ZLLITSNA7E ADQLTS CANNOT 
READ TO THEIR CHILDREN OR HELP THEN WITH THEIR 8CH00LNORK. ILLZTERACT 
PERPETUATES THE GENERATIOK-*TO-GENERATION PATTiIRN OF TOO XANT CITZSEN8 
POORLY PREPARED, TO HELP THENSBLVE8 AND OUR BCOEOKT. 

:rE ALSO XNO(v THAT ILLITERACT HAS BEEN LINKED TO CRIME, AN EETINATBO 
75% OF ADULT PRISON INMATES ARE FimCTl(»IALLT ILLITERATE, AND 62% ARB . 
HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS. AND ANBRICAN TAXPATIRS PAT THE PRICE** ZT COSTt 
$14,000 A TEAR TO KEEP A PRISONER IN JAIL, TBT DNLT $4,200 A TBAR TO 
SEND A CHILD TO SCHOOL. PENN8TLVANZA STATE UNIVXRSITT B8TIMATBS THAT 
TRB COST, TO AXBRZCA OF FAZLIMQ TO BDUCATB AND TRAIN DISADVANTAOED 
TOUNG HEN ARD WOHSN FOR BXPL07XENT IS $225 BILLION EACH TBAR*- IN LOST 
PRODUCTIVITt, NBLFARE PAXNSNTS 'AND BXPEN8B8 RELATED TO CRIXE 
PRBVERTIOK AND THB CRIMINAL OUSTICE SYSTEM. 

THB SOLUTIONS TO TRESB PROBLEMS HAVB SEEN IGNORED AT THB FEDERAL LEVEL 
FOR FAR TOO LONG* I AN PROPOSING THE ItXiTBRACT ELIMINATION ACT OF 
1989 TO BEGIN A NATIONAL, COMPREHENSIVE AND DNIFIED EFFORT TO WIPE OUT 
ILLITERACT. IT WILL ESTABLISH A CABINET LEVEL COUNCIL TO COORDZNATE 
LITERACT EFFORTS AT THB HIGHEST LEVEL, AND HILL CREATB A NA^'IONAL 
CENTEH OH LITERACT TO FUND RESEARCH AND DISSEKINATION OF INFORMATION 
ON THE LITERACY PROBLEM. 

IT WILL EXPAND EXISTING iTTtCUVJE PROGRAMS— SUCH AS THE LIBRARY 
LITERACY PROGRAM AND THE ViStA LITERACY C0RP8-» AND MILL PROVIDE NT? 
FOCUS AS WELL .\S INCREASED FUNDING TO PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE ADULT P;iSIC 
EDUCATION ACT. 

IT WILL ALSO INCREASE FUNDS FOR THE WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAMS AND 
AUTHORIZE A CHALLENGE GRANT PROGRAM TO EXPAND AND INCREASE 
PUBLIC/PRIVATE SECTOR PARTNERSHIPS IN FIOHTINQ ILLITERACY. 

FINALLY, I KANT TO THANK OUR HOSTS, GEORGE HAGENAUER AND THE LITERACY 
VOLUNTEERS OF CHICAGO, FOR ALLOWING US TO HOLD THE HEARING HERB. THE 
COST OF ILLITERACY IS TOO HIGH TO IGNORE. I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING 
THE TESTIMONY OF OUR WITNESSES ON THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE, AND TO WORXINB 
WITH EACH OF YOU AS THIS BILL MOVES THROUGH THE CONGRESS. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ILLITERACY ELIMIHATION ACT OF 1989 



The Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989 is a comprehensive package of 
literacy initiatives that would coordinate and strengthen efforts at 
the federal, state, local and private, nonprofit soctor levels to 
combat the extensive problem of illiteracy in the United States. 

There are between 23-27 million adult Americans who are functionally 
illiterate, a number which is increasing due to disproportionately 
high drop out rates among minorities in public schools. Yet, current 
public and private literacy programs serve only about 19% of those who 
need help. 

This comprehensive proposal would give structure and focus to 
fragmented programs now aimed at increasing literacy by unifying the 
efforts of existing programs; providing a governmental structure to 
coordinate programs, disse)ninate infonrition anc* develop new programs 
and methods to reach the estimated 25 inillion persons presently not 
being served by existing programs; and by creating incentives for 
expanding public-private literacy partnerships. 

The Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989 includes six eaparate titles 
addressing: literacy coordination, workforce/adult literacy, families 
for literacy, books for families, students for literacy, and 
volunteers for literacy. 



TITLE 1 • THE LITERACY COORDINATION, RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 

IMFROVEKENT 

The purpose of this Title is to create a federal structure to 
coordinate national literacy research, programs, education and other 
activities. Its major provisions include the following: 

♦Establishes a federal Cabinet Council for Literacy Coordination 
consisting of the major federal departments operating literacy 
programs, which would devise, coordinate and monitor existing and new 
government-wide literacy initiatives; disseminate information on 
existing programs across various agencies; and develop, implement, and 
coordinate model literacy prograns at the federal level for the 
effective education of illiterate adults and children. The Council 
would issue a biennial status report to Congress with recommendations 
for legislation required to improve and expand federal literacy 
programs . 

♦Establishes an Office on Literacy within the Department of Education 
to coordinate the Department's literacy programs and worx with the 
Cabinet Council for Literacy Coordination to coordinate the related 
activities and programs of other federal departments and agencies. 
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♦Authorizes a national Center for Literacy, •*hich will conduct basic 
and applied roaearch on literacy, focus on developing instructional 
techniques and teclmology, serve as a clearinghouse for information on 
literacy programs, provide policy analysis and program evaluation, and 
conduct a model demonstration program on methods of training and 
placing persons who have not completed secondary school. The National 
Center will be a nonprofit entity assisted by a national advisory 
panel appointed by the Secretary of Education, in consultation with 
the Cabinet Council. The advisory panel will include members from 
state and local government, education, labor, business, as well as 
national literacy organizations, voluntary organizations, service 
providers and coccQunity-based organizations. The Director of the 
National Center will repozrt annually to Congress and the Cabinet 
Council regarding the achievement of national literacy goals. For FY 
91, $10 million is authorized for the National Center and such sums 
thereafter through FY 95. 

♦Creates a State Literacy Resource Centers Program to link state-based 
service providers and the National Center for Literacy for the purpose 
of disseminating research and other informatior generated by the 
National Center; assisting in the improvement of existing programs and 
the development of innovative literacy programs at the state level. 
For FY 91, $15 million is authorized for the State Literacy Resource 
Centers and such sums as necessary thereafter through FY 95. The 
federal share may not bo more than 75% in the first year, 50% in the 
second year, 25% in the third year and 0% in the fourth year. 

TITLE II. WORKFORCE LITERACY 

The purpose of this Title is to assist the States in improving 
educational opportunities for adults who lack the level of literacy 
skills requisite for productive employment, to expand and improve the 
current system for delivering and accessing adult education services, 
and to encourage the expansion of adult education teacher training 
programs. The major provisions of this Title include the following: 

♦Increases the authorization for the Adult Education Act (AEA) by an 
additional $100 million over the previous year's authorization 
beginning in FY 91 through FY 95, or until a majority of the 
illiterate population is being served. Includes a 15% set-aside of 
new funds to the state* for training teachers nd administrators, with 
particular emphasis on training minority teac) jrs and training 
teachers to recognize and effectively serve t a with learning 
disabilities. Increases the 20% limitation O'- mds that may be used 
for high school equivalency programs to ^5% :. squires each state to 
assure direct and equitable access to federfrl lunds for local public 
agencies, non-profit, private community-based and voluntary 
organizations which serve educationally disadvantaged adults. 
Requires each state to assure that funding is allocated for the 
population designated as the neediest and to the needs of persons 
unemployed due to low basic skills. 
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♦Changes the workplace literacy program authorization to $50 million 
in FY 90 and in FY ?1, and ouch oumB thereafter through FY 95. 

TITIiB III. FAMILIES FOR LITERACY 

The purpose of this Title is to break the interger^rational cycle of 
illiteracy by improving the parenting and basic sk^lxs of adults in 
order to foster learning among their children; tc foster family- 
or^.ented approaches to reducing illiteracy/ and to address illiteracy 
through tho social environment in which children are x>orn and raised. 
The major provisions of this Title include: 

♦Authorizes the Even Start Program at $50 niillion in FY 90 and 
in FY 91, and such sums thereafter through FY 95. Even Start funds 
joint learning projects, particularly targeting functionally 
illiterate parents and their children to enhance the literacy building 
capacities of these parents and their children. 

♦Establishes a "Families for Literacy" demonstration program to target 
seLvices at an earlier stage than provided under Even Start. The 
demonstration grants would support services to newborns and their 
parents to monitor and improve a child's early developmental progress. 
Fund would be used to provide: literacy and parenting education for 
adults, prereading and other developmental skills for children aged 3 
and under, structured tima for parents to use newly acquired skills 
with their children, and referral services for families, including 
referrals to drug rehabilitation and counseling. Authorizes $10 
million for FY 91 and such sums thereafter through FY 95. 

♦Authorizes $2 million in FY 91 for the Secretary of Education to 
contract with the Corporation for Public Broadcasting to produce and 
disseminate a program for parents to i'nprove early childhood 
education, language development and literacy. 

TITLE rv. BOOKS FOR FAMILIES 

This Title would give priority to expanding parent access to bc^ks and 
to stimulating library literacy programs under the Library Services 
and Construction Act. The major provisions of this Title include: 

♦Authorizes $10 million (an additional $5 million above the current 
authorization level) in FY 90, increasing by $1 million each year 
through $15 xnilliDn in FY 95 for the Library Literacy Program. 

♦Creates a Model Library Literacy Demonstration Program to establish 
model library literacy centers at state and local public libraries, 
with resources and facilities to assist those in need of literacy 
training find access to reading materials. Authorizes $2 million in 
FY 91 and such sums thereafter through FY D5. 
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*Authorlze8 the Secretary of Education to award funds to Reading Is 
Fundamental (RIP) to distribute of Inexpensive books to economically 
disadvantaged children and to Increase parent access to books by 
reaching parents most disconnected frcin the educatlcn conununlty (by 
xnaJcing books available In welfare offices, health clinics, and WIC 
offices). Authorizes $2 million for this contract In FV 91, and such 
sums as necessary thereafter through FY 95. 

TITLB V. STUDBNTS FOR LITKRACT 

The purpose of this Title is to pr'^mote the development, location and 
placement of community service jobs Tor students In the area of 
literacy tutoring, outreach and trftlnlng under the College work Study 
Program (CHS), which supports the part-time employment of students who 
are enrolled as undergraduate, graduate or professional students and 
who are in need of earnings ftom employment to pursue courses of study 
at eligible institutions. The major provisions of this Titlo include: 

*Xncrea8es incentives through the CWS for college and universities to 
locate, develop and place students in literacy training and other 
literacy related community service jobs. Provided 100% federal 
funding for compensation paid to students working in literacy projects 
through the CWS. 

*Authorizes funding of $656 million for the entire College work Study 
Program in FY 91 and an additional $20 million each year through 
Fx 95. 

*Authorizes the Student Literacy Corps at $10 million for FY 90 and an 
additional $1 million each year through FY 95. 

TITLB VI. VOLUNTEERS FOR LITERACY 

The purpose of this Title is to develop, strengthen, supplement and 
expand the capacity of both public and private agencies and 
organizations to combat illiteracy through the use of volunteers. 

VISTA Literacy Corps 

*Reauthoriz69 this capacity building program and increases its funding 
from the FY 89 authorization level of $5 millicn to $8 million for 
FY 90, $11 million for FY 91, $14 million for FY 92, $17 million for 
FY 93 and $20 million for FY 94, and such sums as may be necessary for 
FY 95. 

Service Leaming/Paxrt-tixao Student Volunteers 

*Authorizes grants and contracts to partnership programs of public 
oaencies or private nonprofit organizations and educational 
institutions to expand the use of secondary and postsecondary students 
as literacy volunteers, particularly in peer tutoring situations. 
Students may be reimbursed for necessary transportation, meals and 
other out-of-pocket expenses. Authorizes $2 million in FY 9?, $2.5 
million in FY 92 and i.. FY 93, and $3 million in FY 94 and FY 95. 
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Univorsity Tear for Litoracy 



^Authorizes grants or contracts to prograzos of full'-tiiao voluntoor 
ser/ice by postsocondary students, particularly those pursuing a 
course of study likoly to lead to a career in a f ' ^Id rolatod to 
literacy, using the authority under tlie Don>ostic Volunteer Service Act 
for the University Year for ACTXON. Students would receive academic 
credit and a living allowance similar to the allowance received by 
VZSTA volunteers. Students would be required to servo no les^ than a 
full academic year. Authorizes $3 million in each of the fiscal years 
1991 through 1995. 



*Authorizes matching grants to public /private partnerships to 
establish or expand literacy programs that use volunteers as a 
principal method of addressing illiteracy. Grantees rvay be public or 
private nonprofit agencies, nonprofit community-based organizations or 
private fcr-profit organizations, but must operate the project in 
cooperation with other public and private agencies qualified to combat 
illiteracy in thoir community. 

Matching requirements are 20% local, 80% federal in the first year, 
with the federal match r*oclining to 50% in the fourth year, for all 
recipients except nonprofit community-basod organizations. For 
community-based nonprofits, the match is 10% local, 90% federal, with 
the match declining to 50% in the fifth year. Grantees who are 
private, for-profit organizations must provide the match in cash; all 
other grantees may aeet the match requirements through "in kind* 
contributions. Authorizes $20 million in each of the fiscal years 
1991 through 1995. 



^Authorizes $1 million in each of the fiscal years 1991 through 1995 
zo enhance the role of RSVP volunteers in combating illiteracy. 
Priority is given to providing service to illiterate individuals in 
unserved or underserved areas and with the lowest levels of education 
attainment. 



*Improvernont of student volunteer proQrawa ; To increasa the effective 
use of full and part-time student volunteers, authorizes grants and 
contracts for projects that may include conferences, production of 
training materials, training of managers of student programs and 
training in methods of recz litment, particularly of minority 
volunteers. 



Literacy Challenge Grants 



Retired Senior Volunteer Literarry Program 



Technical Assistance and Training 
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* Improvement of coininunltV''based f^nd other prograras that use 
volunteers ; To provide for the preparation and dissemination of 
training and technical assistance, and in the development of new and 
innovative solutions to literacy problems that involve the effective 
use of volunteers, authorizes technical and financial assistance to 
nonprofit organizations providing literacy* services in more than one 
area of a state or in more than one state. 

♦Improvement of worksite literacy volunteeruprograms : To provide 
assistance to employers who have established or wish to establish 
worksite literacy programs, authorizes the provision of technical 
assistance directly or through grants or contracts to assist them in 
obtaining, training, and integrating volunteers into their programs. 

♦Authorizes a total of $6 million in each of the fiscal years 1991 
through 1995. 
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as. SENATOR ILLINOIS 



CHICAGO SESSIOW IS MIHDOP IW SBRIES 

or coiiCTKssiowAr. HgAamcs on ilhtskact m America 
rs—s—rs 

SIHOK PEgVICTS HA30K BILI. TO gllP«ADOLT ILLITIRACT BT TEAR 2000 

CHZCACO — (July 10) The first sajoc federal 
initiative targeting an end to adult illiteracy by the year 
2000 was previewed here for the first tine today by its 
author* o.S. Sen.. Paul Sinon* D*Ill. 

Siaonf long Congress' leader on literacy issues* 
released a susnary of the Illiteracy Elinination Act that he 
will introduce in the O.S. Senate on Thursday. The legislation 
adares^es what Sinon terss "America's 'hidden* education 
problem, adult J-lliteracy** that has been the focus of a 
landsark series of hearings Slson has chaired across the 
nation. The last hearing in the series* convened todty in the 
tutoring rooa of a literacy training center in downtown 
Chicago* will spotlight the need for aore private and public 
resources to reach the aillions of adults who are illiterate or 
"functionally illiterate." The bill will help reach the 
roughly 80 percent of the 23 to 27 aillion illiterate adults 
unreached by public or private literacy training prograas. 



Paul Simon 



Functionally illiterate adults 'have not been able to 
do aany of the daily activities that aost of us take for 
granted like balancing a checkbook* reading a newspaper* 
getting a driver's license* filling out a job application* or 
perhaps aost iaportantly* helping their children with their 
hoaework*" said Siaon. 

The Siaon bill would expand existing effective 
literacy prograas — such as the viSTA Literacy Corps 
and tha Library Literacy Prograa (both chartered under earlier 
Siaon legislation) — and would provide a new focus and 
increased funding for prograas such as the Adult Basic 
Education Act. The act provides the first five-year 
authorization of a ten-year prograa to wipe out advlt 
illiteracy. Siaon has aade roon in the coaproaise 1990 federal 
budget for the bill* which also would target resources for 
workplace literacy prograas and authorize a challenge grant 
prograa to expand public/private partnerships in fighting 
illiteracy, it would create a cabinet-level council to 
coordinate literacy efforts at the federal level and a national 
center on literacy to fund ^research and dissenlnate inSornation 
on fighting illiteracy. The bill includes six separate titles 
addressing: coordination of national* state and local literacy 
ttffortsi workforce literacyj faailiec £or literacyj books for 
faailiesi students for literacy? and volunteers for literacy. 

"Illiteracy ia the hidden education problen. It get^ 
second-tier treataent* claiming only about one percent of the 
federal budget for education. Illiteracy is a great weight 
that keeps this country and aillions of our citizens fron being 
ell they can be. We aust fling off that weight* and I sense 
that Aaericans are ready to do that* to tackle it head-on." 

Siaon held Congress' first hearings on adult 
illiteracy eight years ago and authored the Literacy Corps 
prograa that harnesses volunteers in the viSTA prograa 
(doaestic equivalent of the Peace Corps) for adult illiteracy 
tutoring. Other steps Siaon has authored and put into law to 
coabat illiteracy include a prograa that helps neighborhood 
libraries double as literacy tutoring centers and 1987 
legislation that allows students using the College Work Study 
prograa to tutor illiterate adults in exchange for student aid 
stipends. 

-30- 
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BACKCROOKD OW LITERACY STODEST WITNESSES 



HAST Kent BLAHDIR 

Kary Kent Blandin was born on August 11, 1942, in Chicago. 
She and her older broti.«r were raised by their aother who was 
also unable to read. By the tise Kary was eight, though unable 
to read she knew how to gasble and to get gin delivered to her 
house » 

At 14, Kary was sent to a juvenile facility £or girls. 
When she turned IS, she went back to school but dropp«d out 
half A year later to get aarried. That saae year she had her 
first child. She now says her life by then had becoce a 
'^nightaare* due to excessive drinking. 

After six years of aarriage, during which she was in and 
out of jail, Kary was divorced. She was reaarried after 
winning custody of her children, but she still had a drug and 
alcohol problea. On Karch 5, 1979, sbv woke up in a 
detoxification center, and it was then she adaitted that she 
was an alcoholic and an addict. Through the center she learned 
of Literacy Volunteers of Chicago, the site of the Senate 
hearing on July 10, where she receives literacy tutoring. 

Today, Kary Blandin holds a job and has recently bought a 
house. She is working on her C.E.D. and plans to becoae a 
substance abuse counselor. 



AL KRDCZEK 

Al Kruczek read at the first-grade level when he enrolled 
at a literacy tutoring prograa at the Literacy Volunteers of 
Chicago thres years ago. 

Today, at age 2S, he receives one-on-one instruction by 
the center's volunteers and also is enrolled in a writing 
class. He devotes such ad(*itional tiae to practice at hoae. 
He has becoae a leader aaorj the center's adu]*- students during 
planning aeetings and student foruas. 

He has worked for several years in a large Chicago print 
shop that produces a wide range of aaterials including college 
textbooks. His opportunities for advanceaent have expanded as 
his reading skills have iaproved. How able to read job orders 
and other job-related aaterials, he ^a8 advanced froa being a 
printer's helper to a pressaan. 
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Office Of Sea PaJ S^non 




DEflNmONS 

There boo conswsujOTipftAadeftTMon of BSwacy- DefinSSonsr* je from "the jfcn^eabBtytc read 
and wrte one's OM^ name' to *ihe colect^cxi of cofTvlex 
In ourmodenvday tecivKfogical sodity.' 

7het4Tn-h«aional»erecy*o»wa»ywew!ha!ajln^^ 
to tand:« minimal demands of defy f«/7- J - soch as batanchfl « checWx^ flttig out aii em,3(oym6« 
appGcaHoaortaldngadrK/ef'sexs. ^ 

OnevotunxaefReracylutorofferedthcsdefWJonofBer^T^^ 
prOQfesi. Lfteracy is s«n-sttffidency and hopcL UUcacy b ahartest dbtancr <o IrxiMdiW sodal oixJ 
©cooomfc devetopmenL' 

SCOPB OF U.S. IWTcBAOY 

VISTA, which operates an oaon^ Reocy lu!cxV>j program creaaxJ by Sea Pad Sfenon h esnler 
le^s!rJorv estimates there are 28 mClonrkerateAxnetlcans: Other sources hdlcale that about 45 ndSon 
addftforaJ odUls read >^<h oriy rnWmal cofTiprehensioa 

In tsas. the Census Bureau reported that 7 iPBkxi ad Jisow age 25 had cori^ed less t^ 

OfSChOOL 

In i9d^tteNa!3oRalAdw^soryCouncIonAdiitEduc«lhx)Oonc&)cte^ 
aB amidd services efln$:des read below a rHh grade tev^ 

Ten percent of '*h<c adUts. A« xr-rccr* erf bLicks and 65 percent of Hbparfe 
hn^onaVylSters*^ Ub estimated that 7S percent of unernptoyed Americans are ftjKSto^ 

In his recpnt bool^ 0/ren;e Ametha, author JoreThan Kozd notes that the UrM States ranks 49ch h 
Ker3cya::a<nment among 158 Unfted Nations mernbs? countries: 

oimjcoK 

Statistka concerning the CJecacy rata olferccrttictingjcanari^ The Ccr»»Biyeau reports 

a steady and sobstanbl decUne h the Bfteracy rate, t« VISTA'S execuiivo director brieves eeracy b 'rapkJty 
escalating out of control* 

According to a BeracyvoUnteer.Blieracyb'ablpamMinbsuee/eryone agrees oa We can take grest 
strides in doing sometMng (about B).* 

The federal gwenuraenfs maior l&eracy progranx Adi* lidocatkxv has receK«J $tOO n^Don annual 
from Congress yet serves only to percent of -k^tftiepaitidpartt. AS pubCc and ptfvate tteracy prograirc 
conM3ined serve only an addJttonal nine percent of those who need helpi 

For FY9a the PresicJeni has requested no ft«JSng for efcher lha Wortsplace Ueracy Grart 
Engfeh Ueracy Grant Program.,The Workplace Ueracy Program bfeJded at St 15 rnlDon fa FY89 thou^ 
authorized at $3t^ maioa The Eii(^ Ueracy G.'ani Program b funded at S<j9 rnTion (or FY89 though 
authorized at $2S3 n^Soa 

SiMQH EFFOHTS ON tUSTERACY 
Sea Pad Slnion has k)ng been Congress' leader in tacUktg the problem of adiitCieracy. In 1982. as 
chairman of the House SubcornrJttee on Higher Educatlca SirTK)n organized Con^ 
of Kerac/ in America, and he nas authored and pushed through to enactrnent several steps to reach addis 
needing help. 

In 1983. Slnx>nin&a:6d a meoting on »eracy among Secrgtary of Education TerTelBea.Barta:a Bush 
and Kmself which led to a constructh/e threap partnershV> on inericy InUatK'^ 

Simon's literacy amendment to the Library Sen/fces and Corstnjction Act (LSCA) of 1984; considered 
ConQres$T.rst slgnScant assadt on nteracy. authorized grartfs to states to encourage use of neig^^ 
libraries as adiA literacy tutoring centers. 

In 1S8S. Slrrxtn co-sponsored an amendment to the Defense Authortzatkin Act vvhich called ^ 
of a Commbskxi on axcracy. 

lni98S.SImonvviisleadwltne$satJoir«H<ntte-Sent!eheark>gsoniter Hetestlied:'Wene9dtogKre 
a serious and ccmprehensf/e problem our i7k «t serious and comprehens^ efforts.* 

In 1965. Sinnon w«s named Congress' do» ^e to a m({(^ Reracy public Infomwtion camp^ 
the Ubi aiy d Congr^ ASC and PBS. 

In 1986. the Simon Amendment to the Oomeetk: VolunCaer Service Act authorized funding for training 
approximetelyl 18.000 communlry volunteer tilors. it t pec W calyinduded the creation of the Volunteers in 
Service to America (ViSTA}Ueracy Corps. 'anurnbreBa program lor training Uteracy tutors.* Onaverage. 
or^VtSTA volunteer recnAs and trains more than 9: commun&y volunteers. 

In 1967. Sinxxt sponsored legialaron that tIcrM students ur^g th) CoBege Work 
iUerateadiAs in exchange for the^ studert slid stipends. 
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QUOTELINE 
Adult tmteracy 

Erie Du, ch, Ultncy Tut<jr 

tf>on>i»dirtinc«lointf»»idMt<»ociil»»>d»conoiT> c Oi»«top<m*it" 

I>exf er/Uanfey, WtthhgtonRedtSdns 

niVhtf lc«ni«yloeoMwf«u<r«riwt:»tsemM(P«ho«rerc«)«r.y^ ruvt so <n^ w« and 
e«r»^looorwlofwird«ndkxkMt*^ rerrw.ttMonlyffknoleanMy.t i«t I had Is humd.* mys«3. and 
I had 10 «>aa i>« «M Ub 5c^0C)t (3l WuTmslcn) «Kl .>ot pe«t^ 

T«*i—>Tr m n— M i l i>iii 

UJS, Etf (icat/on Stfcre t£iy Lturo Crrtzo t 
'Th«'wi^ofi^tita«tddrcpoutsin/lm«ncatodayitlru^%;pA9 TMcoietalettioearaMA 
in ttnm of Mcy>cr«cs. Set rwA afsQ ol ew lots ol iMxrutn pct^^ 

Gfona Hr«ft/e<» Lft^rscy Slutfent Louitirtnw, til 
*(M;:n kor tf>o to > r**Mtt\ «vwi look M a parvwi or h«v« «y« ooniact twcausa l was so 
asha(TMdL.(5^ ^n>*^Pw)QSw«e»3ugtiz0oot4w«r« shut tout. IJuiican1ozprmw*tsti«arTw>Qtortadhas 
naanc 10 my M9«:tMf A 

I «n happy O 10 r*^ So I CM raad e>* Bbta. to I CSA snow up inti^ and !»: &f a (tSa o«1 
•CMd o( ew wxkJ at^ V«. so I CM wi» ltt»rt 10 Irteodi. and raad books (or my^ 
c»1 rMd a^ Vy to h*4p Dam widantsThJ i«rtal k is Or. and wfi:* my 0* s^ 
out^C*<^"'P*»fty w >i ^ s;and>otc»nhaitptf>o»a wftodofsadiotf^dafsaftdwiftai 
How" 

Ltbor Sccntary EIiz9t>tth H. Dol9 
•YM can maka «>gnrfican< sMdas towards aSmtatog r* skas gap by: Sating a national S»f aey coal. 
a«*MKrg ISiracy lns9ie&m in aS »>M^o programs. a par«cUa/ fecvs on JTPA. 
program avaaab^a at rr naar lAa wort ptaca * 

SouttipotttnttHute torPoUcyAntlyttt 
nJiaracy baconta a topit* and Ngh prlonry lorpolftcal laadtfi at aa kvato 
laad«r«.CN<ac»vtats.rt1orn)afS,»^tAa/inwlcMpubac: Thaproblamiaclasf.OaconoamlsDaraandir* 
aok/fions ara at hand.* 

Thomts Jtft9rfon 

ni a fuaort aipacs 10 ba icnoran: arv* Vta in a tu:t ol cMbsMTT. k axpacts wtut Mv*f was and navac Ml 

ba* 

Sh*ron D9t1ing, Pnttdtnt, N*tJoral FMmOf Ut«/acy C*rH9r 

^ hnOM 9ut e>a •ducafilor^al asaimarl ollha paranl in Da horna ktrw (inQ^t va^^ 
a ct^ wa tuocaad or taa in our sr'^ools . So w« know thai wa raaSy rnust o«t St eut cy^ of 5Mar 
ha^DcsapanntsoaiDatkEsa - JW<wla^Daynaadtosi9po(iadjcsSofilorDa«yOuna«a<inDahc(na * 
It^^tft ^ S»* w n— »i» timf twa 

Miiy HMtwoodFtartJI, Prtldcftt, NttJoftMl EdaeaVon AttocUVon 
*Cksa3ori daCght in tgnorarKa-kaadom torn krowMga.* 

WiUy'Famovt'Amct 
-Tha |ru9i is. ittaracy to Da cora of t^a An>w(can Oraam - II you <annot raad. you ca^ 
f e»* Qovwwnapl <»n bal out cofporsfions KKl ln<>rtar*i. ika 
w^imbonauy. wa RMl M ouf Da niBoris of Arw'tfans wfto iMad to team 

Barbara Bus/i; Flrtt Ltdy 
'Tha honia IS Da ctifldli fca acftoot Tha partM b Da cud's M1uc^ar. Raa<^ to Da 
a3 know Dal adiits who hav* probiarin w4n Itaracy land 10 raisa cMdran wfo hav* pr^^ 

U.S, Senator P^utSJmon 
"BMracyisWaNftSanadueaMnprobiam. WaVaambarrassadtotaacabouti^mucftlAaDatAtstionwith 
manti^ratartfationtwodKadtsagou rstmalobrmgDaa<taracyprobiamoutofDaclcs«tanddaalw>«)rt 
bonasOy ■'^ * 

'ThahunMOOtt of tSiaracy Dal wacaril Quantify corrpais us to gh«owaaar^»^ MSoni 
of mMjdJa-agtd and oid«f JWTM'tcarts wttosa bas« tkA wtra ortea adaquata tor diy^o^ 
tooop«w<DDaeorr>p(«i%asoflod«y. Cvarydolartnatwaipandtouactipaopiatoraadwabarapaidsavaral 
htMirad fimas in addad tax ravanuas, Irada. and QuaSfy of kfa and w« o»)«wisv anrfeft 
IncMdualKts.' 

*I>raciaflorntofigWB»afacycU<nonfyaboutorMparcanlofDarada'stbud0«ltoraduc^^ Re«ts 
aaoootMariraatrnartL n!aracyrnuttbafougMataliav*>s.inDaprWaMiactorandDapubacs«e^ Butfadaral 
latdanSip is e« k»y r inaJdng it u9«()t MiSor^ pionty ' 

'Staracyitacraatwaf^DatktapstrncogntYandrnaBc^of harotijaASframbai^ ^Daycsnba 
must Bng off Dat w«^' 

*l9ia(acy(sapwbSesnarny«K]««AaadtoirtStRU«ona. V^naadl90*<IBMracy in our sights, iftarpan 
Otf tooui and produca Da anvnunifiort.* 
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Senator Simon. Our first witness is Mary Kent Blandin who is a 
student with the Literacy Volunteers of Chicago. Very happy to 
have you here with us, Ms. Blandin. 

STATEMENT OF MARY KENT BLANDIN, STUDENT, LITERACY 
VOLUNTEERS OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, IL 

Ms- Blandin. Thank you. Good morning. Thank you for being 
here and willing to listen to me. My name is Mary Kent Blandin. I 
ana a success story. I raised twelve children and I have 22 grand- 
cTiildren. Until recently my reading was very poor. I am going to 
get right to the point. Before I came to the literacy program, it was 
all dark and I had fears and low self esteem. Learning to read and 
write correctly is a blessing. I can see a light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

If the conunittee could find in their heart to put some more in 
God We Trust into the literacy program, I know it can help more 
people like myself become useful, whole and happy. Today I enjoy 
helping my son to read. This : ear his reading came up two whole 
grade levels in school. My grandchildren's reading scores were up 
also. My involvement with the literacy program has helped my 
whole family. 

For example, I can read the letters the children bring home from 
school. I am now working as a Residence Aide in substance abus' 
program. My job requires me to read and vmte. Even though, all 
the tutors are volunteers, the program needs money to operate. 
Think about how many more couid be helped in this good program. 
I hope you will sponsor increased funds so that this program can 
continue working for others. They can learn to read and read to 
learn. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blandin follows:] 

Prepared statement of Mary Kent Blandin 

Good morning. 

Thank you for being here and willing to listen to me. My name is Mary Kent 
Blandin. I am a success story. I've raised twelve children and I have twentytwo 
grandchildren. Until recently my reading was very poor, I am going to get right to 
the point. Before I came to the literacy program, it was all dark and I had fear and 
low esteem. Learning to read and write correctly is a blessing. I can see a light at 
the end of the tunnel. 

If the committee could find in their heart to put some mere In God We Trust into 
the literacy program, I know it can help more people like myself become useful, 
whole and happy. Today I eiyoy helping my son to read. This year, his reading came 

rtwo whole grade levels in school. My grandchildren's reading scores were up 
. My involvement with the literacy program has helped my whole family. 
For example, I can read the letters the children bring home from ochooL I am 
now working as a residence aide in a substance abuse program. My job requires me 
to read and write. Even though, all the tutors are volunteers, the program needs 
money to operate. Think about how many more could be helped in this good pro- 
gram. I hope you will sponsor increased funds so that this program can continue 
working for others. They can learn to read and read to learn. 
Thank you.4 

Senator Simon. I thank you very, very much. Let me, I do not 
mean to put you on the spot here. 
Ms. Blandin. That is okay. 

Senator Simon. When did you come into the literacy program? 
Ms. Blandin. Two years ago in October. 
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Senator Simon. OK. Three years ago could you have read that 
stetsment that you just read to me now? 
Hs- Blandin. No. 

Senator Simon. And what made you come into the program? 
How did you find out about it? 

Ms. Blandin. Through my daughter. She was coming here, emd I 
had a job at Essence House as a house manager, and I had to read 
and write. And I got very-scared and I did not know how to ^vrite 
the reports and things, and I was tired of being in the closet, not 
knowing, how to read and not knowing i:ow to write and learning 
that I did have a learning disability. 

I came here and my life has turned around 360 degrees. 

Senator Simon. And one of the points that you mentioned is self 
esteem. Before you could read and write did you let people know 
that? 

Ms. Blandin. No. They did not— a lot of people today ask me, 
"Mary, you must have been jiving." No, I did not know how to read 
and I was grateful that I could start to learn how to read. I feel 
better about myself. I do not have the low self esteem any more. I 
am a motivator. 

Senator Simon. You are a good citizen. I can tell that. And you 
tell your twelve children and your 22 grandchildren they ought to 
be proud of you. All right? Will you tell them that for me? 

Ms. Blandin. I surely will. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Our next witness is Al Kruczek. 

STATEMENT OF AL KRUCZEK, STUDENT, LITERACY VOLUNTEERS 
OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Kruczek. I started here in 1985. When I started I could not 
read or write. Now I can read at a fourth grade level. I am a press 
man. I run large printing presses that prints newspapers and 
books. Now I can read job tickets and write reports. 

Now I am working on getting a driver's license. These are some 
of the things I think we need. 1. More locations for programs. 2. 
More books. 3. More advertising. 4. Newspapers written at a fourth 
grade level. 5. More tutors. 6. Better equipment, copying machines 
tha^ work. 7. More workshops and classes for students and tutors. 

I hope you respond to our needs. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kruczek follows:] 

Prepared statement of Alfred Kruczek 

Senator Simon, I started here in 1985. When I started I could not read or write. 
Now I can read at a 4th grade level. I am a press man. I run large printing presses 
that print newspapers and books. Now I can read job tickets and write reports. 

Now I am working on getting a Driver's License. 

These are some of the things I think we need: 

1. More locations for programs. 

2. More books. 

3. More advertising. 

4. Newspapers written at a fourth grade level. 

5. More tutors. 

6. Better equipment — copying machines that work. 

7. More workshops and classes for students and tutors. 
I hope you respond to our needs. 
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Senator Simon. Thank you very, very much. Let me ask, when 
you say copy machines that work we need those at the United 
States Senate every once in a while too. How did you find out 
"about the program? 

Mr. Kruczek. I saw it on T.V. with Johnnie Cash, a program, a 
commercial. 

Senator Simon. And when you say more advertising if I can ask, 
Al, both you and Mary, how do we let more people know about the 
programs that exist? 

Mr. Kruczek. Well, have people like us talk to them and try to 
get people and show them. I walked out on the streets many times 
when I was on my job, I wouldn't be in the position I am at now if 
it was for going to this program. They just gave rae another posi- 
tion because I advanced on my reading. 

Senator Simon. So you would not hold your present job if it were 
not for learning how to read and write? 

Mr. Kruczek. Yes. 

Senator Simon. And as you improve you open up other possibili- 
ties for yourself. 

Mr. Kruczek. Yes. When J first started there I would not, actual- 
ly I was quiet, I would not talk to people. Now I open up. I talk to 
many people there and I feel more comfortable. I am not afraid to 
be out on the streets and talk to people and tell them that I cannot 
read. 

Senator Simon. Mary Blandin, how should we get the word out? 

Ms. Blandin. Well, I thought of putting literature in the ADC 
Office, the Welfare Office, the Police Station and things like that. 
And that, I think that would help a whole lot. And then like sub- 
stance abuse programs, making connections where people can come 
that do not know how to read and write. And a spot on the radio, 
also the T.V. And also we could make a story about the literacy. 

Senator Simon. What about when people, and if I can ask George 
Hagenauer who hasn't testified yet, to join in answering this next 
question. What about when neople sign up for welfare or unem- 
ployment compensation or substance abuse programs what if we at 
that point found out what their basic skills are and if they need 
help then make offers to help them at that point. Does that make 
sense? 

Ms. Blandin. That really makes sense because I was on ADC for 
a long time and I was able to hide that I could not read and write. 
And when I went in and I told the case worker that I could not 
read or write they would fill out the application for me. But at that 
point if I could have come to a place like literacy I would have 
been far along today. 

Senator Simon. And you might have been off of ADC a long time 
ago then. 

Ms. Blandin. That is correct. 

Senator Simon. Yes, Al? 

Mr. Kruczek. What we need is like there is people now that still 
shove people away just because they cannot read. We need to talk 
to them, get people more involved. So like if you are going some- 
where for a job where you are doing something do net just shove 
them away just because they cannot read. Like before I started 
here I was filling out applications, things were kind of not right so 
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they just shoved it away. They do not want to hire you because you 
miss a few things. Have like a little training program or something 
so that they can work and get paid while you are training them, 
you know. That way they have skills and then they would get 
better at filling out applications too. 

Senator Simon. Well, that ties in with another bill I have, the 
Job Training Partnership Act where we are working on that sort of 
thing. Let me call on the final witness on this panel, George Ha- 
genauer who is the Director of the Literacy Volunteers of Chicago, 
and Board member of the Literacy Network. Very pleased to have 
you with iis. 

STATEMENT OP GEORGE HAGENAUER, DIRECTOR LITERACY 
VOLUNTEERS OF CHICAGO, BOARD MEMBER LITERACY NET- 
WORK, INC., CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. Hagenauer. We are pleased to have you here. I guess what I 
think about what both Mary and Al have been talking about and I 
am very supportive of the Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989 be- 
cause I think it is an important first step toward really tackling 
what is a massive problem in our society. And I think in looking at 
the Act we really need to look seriously also at the conditions we 
are worldng under and how this first stage is going to lead to fur- 
ther stages. 

I think the thing that hits me most about this is that illiteracy 
has been, well this program was started through a Vista Volunteer 
Grant in 1981, and small amount of seed money that has grown 
into a program that currently serves about 500 people on a weekly 
basis. During that whole time the literacy supposedly has been a 
priority within the society, but at the same point there has been 
virtually no additional funding to really provide services to stu- 
dents. 

For every Mary Blandin and Al Kruczek there was 1,000 people 
this year who called the Chicago hot line and received no services 
at all. 

Senator Simon. If I Jnay ask. Why didn't they receive services? 
You couldn't handle that many people? 

Mr. Hagenauer. Well, there is 78 nonpublic literacy programs 
plus two public literacy programs in Chicago. There are still areas 
of the city in very high need where there is virtually no services. 
And I think also we have had a very strong focus on volunteer pro- 
gramming and running a volunteer program I think that is very 
important. But ju have got 40 neighborhoods where better than 
half the people in the neighborhood in Chicago do not have high 
school diplomas. There is no a very large volunteer base. 

You also have things where, for instance, Al, both these people 
have been very good because they bug me. I mean when they need 
things they bug me and they keep me on track. And Al has been, 
Al is one of the people who really started pushing on group classes 
and group work, and writing groups within the center. Now, in 
order to do that you have got to find a volunteer who is skilled in 
writing because we have no paid instructions, and also capable of 
working with a small group of students. And so Al, in some cases, 
has waited two or three months in order to get instruction that he 
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desperately needs because there are no paid instructors in this ptro- 
grana. 

. I think one of the things I, and so what I see is really the need to 
develop a strong base, a very stable program, program a full time 
staff because the mfgority of the people who teach adult CNiucation 
in the City of . Chicago are part-timers with no benefit packages, in- 
cluding health care. And it is hard to find someone with a zood 
backgroimd in teaching reading who can stick with it for a long 
period of time when the most they can earn on a yearly basis is 
maybe $10,000.^ 

r think the, so I see a real need to develop a stronger corp of 
teachers and a stronger corp of programs. One of the things that 
hits me personally as being very important in your Bill is the fact 
that for the first time it acknowledges the fact that this is a com- 
munity effort that goes beyond just the educational institutionc, 
and that there needs to be some access to Tederal funds and state 
funds by nonpublic programs. 

In Chicago there are probably close to 40 programs that are as 
big as most downstate adult education programs, but since they are 
nonpublic programs they cannot get direct contracts from the state 
for adult education. I see that sort of being especially important for 
the lower level students because while there is tens of thousands of 
students who are in the City of Chicago in adult education, when 
you set down to the bottom level, the literacy level, the first, 
second, third grade level readers, 50 percent of those people in the 
City are in nonpublic programs as opposed to the larger public in- 
stitutions. 

I think we need to develop some more flexible different types of 
programming to work with the students needs. And I think the po- 
tential is there and it is being done in a nonpublic area, as well as 
in the public area in many parts of the state. But the funds aren't 
there really to support it. So I see that as being really, really a key 
thing is the funding issue. 

And I think also looking at volunteers mixed with staff, I think 
there has been a heavy focus on volunteers, and I think they play a 
key role, but T think we also need a lot more teaching staff and a 
lot more staff who can work directly with the students. 

I think if I were to add one thing to the Bill, I would add a man- 
date that adult education programs involve students and instruc- 
tors in the planning process. The thing that has made, I think, the 
most difference within our program has been the fact that we send 
notices out to every tutor and every student, every student/tutor 
pair, and ask for input as to what is working in the program, what 
is not working in the program. They essentially help us v/rite our 
goals on a yearly basis. And you get some phenomenal information. 
The best review of how computers work with students was given to 
me by Mark Kent Blandin when we went to test out some comput- 
ers. And she told me what worked, and she told me what did not 
work. 

And yet we have this potential, and what happens is we tend to 
isolate the students, we tend to isolate the community from solving 
the problem as opposec" to bringing them in, involvmg them, get- 
ting their input and really forming the type of movement we need 
to form within the society to tackle this problem. 
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So I would say that if I was to add anything it would be really to 
try to get into open hearings and open planning processes that in- 
volve students and community people and teachers in the planning 
of what type of programs go on, in both public and nonpublic pro- 
grams. I think there is a lot of energy out there and we tend to be 
scared of the imder achiever rather than pulling them in and in- 
volving them. And I would say that is a veiy, very key thing. 

The third point, I think something Al raised, and that is the fact 
that we look at the problem always in the context of studente who 
can*t read and write, and we do not look at it from the context of 
those who are very educated who can't write at levels that people 
could understand. And I have seen any number of work place situ- 
ations where you come in, you retool the factory, you bring high 
price consultants who have Ph D*s in to do it, and then it doesn't 
work because the students can't read and write and the ninth 
grade or tenth grade level that the manuals are written at, and the 
blame goes on the student. It doesn't go on the person who wrote 
the manual. 

I would really love to see the coordinating function at the Feder- 
al level really start addressing that. At least having the National 
Literacy Office that would be created by this Bill mandate it to 
write at a fourth or fifth grade rf ading level. I personally, as an 
educated person, would love to have the Internal Revenue Service 
write at a fourth grade or fifth grade level. And I think that that is 
something we can start looking at, and I think we may find that it 
is a lot easier to train a lot of us in college to write clearly and at a 
level that people can understand, as opposed to having us go 
through a process that really isolates us from the rest of the bulk 
of the people in this society. 

And I think the last thing I would really like to say is that 
people in looking at the problem, and in looking especially at the 
coordinating function at the Federal level and the state level, I 
think a lot of times we take for granted that reading and writing 
and the issue of literacy happens in a vacuum. And what I really 
see is Jthafc, and I think also there has been a real tendency to look 
at, well Mary is a very good example. I mean she is here because 
she wants to improve herself on the job. She is here because she 
wants to improve her kids. And there is a tendency to break that 
person into lots of little parts. 

There are programs that can work with her i^" she is a parent. 
There are programs that can work with her as a worker. But I 
think we really need to make sure that we continue programs that 
work with people as whole people, and that we look at the fact that 
as whole people they have needs that go beyond literacy. 

From our student forum groups we find a large percentage of our 
students are ex-substance abusers. And if you do not have the 
detox programs for those people to get straight first, they aren't 
going to be able to learn. 

I think I have seen a lot of students who can't make it here for 
lack of transportation money, who can't make it here because of 
lack of day care. I think we really need to take that into account in 
the planning and development of programming, and in the work 
that we are doing at the state and Federal level. 
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Senator Simon. You mentioned staff. The Bill that we have right 
now as you look at your staff needs— will that be a help to y^u? 

Mr. Hagenauer. Only if the money is opened up at the state 
level. I mean otherwise, it is ironic, because we have been spending 
several years turning away students while we are working—! 
mean, essentially we got the last half of our August budget in 
through a benefit that was held five days ago. And so we need 
some additional stability. If the money is opened up at the state 
level it could. We could then hire teachers who could then provide 
additional services to students. 

Senator Simon. And you are helping 500 people a year right 
now? 

Mr. Hagenauer. Yes. 

Senator Simon. And there are some 40 organizations that you be- 
lieve are helping in the Chicago area? 
Mr. Hagenauer. 78. 

Senator Simon. 78. And if you were to call 78 together how many 
people would be helped? Your's is one of the larger programs? 
^ Mr. Hagenauer. There is about 5,000 right now who are below 
sixth grade level, who are in programming in the City of Chicago. 

Senator Simon. And 

Mr. Hagenauer. There is probably about another 20,000 who are 
sixth grade to tenth grade. 

Senator Simon. And if all of a sudden we were — well, you men- 
tioned the hot line. ThtJre are about 1,000 people who called in and 
wanted help. How many of those were helped? 

Mr. Hagenauer. The 1,000 weren't helped. 

Senator Simon. Were not helped. 

Mr. Hagenauer. There was an additional several 1,000 that were 
helped. So you see, we have never done publicity for students. 
People have been very scared to do— actually that is not true. The 
first month we were open we had the benefit of a person, a nation- 
al figure, who came in and did publicity. We found ourselves sud- 
denly on the waiting list of 900 students. And I think if you really 
did outreach, I mean there is tens of thousands of people out there 
who, and I think that is what bothers me about the fact that a lot 
of what is focused on literacy is increasing on how do we mandate 

Srogramming. I think there is tens of thousands of people in the 
ity of Chicago who want to improve themselves, who want to im- 
prove their reading, and need the services, and need the resources 
to do it. 

Senator Simon. Is what we are proposing in our Bill adequate to 
reach, let's just say we did the things that Mary and Al and I 
talked about, in terms of people when you get on Public Aid, when 
you get on and sign up for unemployment compensation, when you 
sign up for a detox program or substance abuse program. What if 
we were to go down the line? With the legislation we have intro- 
duced would we be prepared to handle the kind of numbers we are 
talking about? 

Mr. Hagenauer. You would need a lot more money. I mean I 
think you would need, and I think also, I think the Federal govern- 
ment needs to realize that the issue is a Federal and not just a 
state iaaue. Right now from where you are sitting on public trans- 
portation, you can get to Milwaukee, Wisconsin or you can get to 
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Hammond or Gary in an hour to two hours if you have got a few 
dollars. And it is not a lot of money. And I think we really need to 
1 ok at that fact. I mean some of my students are the creation that 
Chicago Public Schools and conditions in Chicago. Others of my 
students are downstate migrants, they are people from Alabama, 
they are people from Mississippi, they are people from West Vir- 
ginia. 

And I think we need a real solid strong Federal leadership here 
in terras of some money that is going to parley money at the stale 
level to really develop a broad based amount of programming. 

I think the other thing that is real important is that we have to 
viev literacy as a process of change. People are changing them- 
selves, and thby need to have a lot of control and input on that 
And it is not always, you know, the process of becoming literate is 
not alwa)^ beneficial. Sometimes it is beneficial, other times it 
leads to divorces, it leads to other types of problems because you 
learn things that you never knew before. Ana I think for that pur- 
pose you really neied students with a really strong sense of control, 
that they are choosing it, that it is something that they want and 
that they are getting into. And I think that if you open up pro- 
gramming you will find that there is a lot of people like that. 

I just want to say one thing that I think that is really key is, I 
, think we need to quit looking upon us as just an educational issue, 
and start looking at it as an economic issue. Twenty years ago, 
people like Mary Kent Blandin and Al Kruczek were looked upon 
as a major resource. Factories of this country, the railroads, this 
country was essentially the farms. They were built by people who 
had very, very poor reading skills. The ecoiiomy has changed but 
we haven't taken into account the impact it has had on the people 
who built the economy for years and years, for the first 200 years 
of this society. And I think that giving those people a chance, and 
looking upon those people as our students as the resource and not 
as a liability, as I thmk the first stage in solving the problem. 

Senator Simon. Let me just add, that is abs'^utely essential. We 
have this trade deficit where we are purchasing much more from 
other countries than we are selling. Eventually that gap has to be 
closed. There are only two ways of closing that gap. One is to in- 
crease our productivity or the other is to reduce our standard of 
living. And clearly, the better answer is to increase our productivi- 
ty, raake our people more productive. You mentioned one other 
thing and that is the question of geography. The areas of greatest 
need, you know, it is great to have a center here, but on the west 
side and the south side, parts of the near north side, are where you 
really, if I may ask both Mary and Al where you are from. Where 
do you live? 

Ms. Blandin. I live on the south side. 

Senator Simon. How far south? 

Ms. Blandin. 52nd and Woods. 

Senator Simon. So you have to come way up here to participate, 
is that correct? 

Ms. Blandin. That is correct. But I enjoy it. 

Senator Simon. Well, I am glad you enjoy it. But there are prob- 
ably a lot of people vho if you had a program around 62nd and 
Wood, there are more people who would be participating. 
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Mr. Hagenauer. Right. 

Ms. Blandin. Correct. 

Senator Simon. What about you, Al? 

Mr. Kruczek. I live on 47th and Campbell. And there is no facili- 
ty in that area. 

Senator Simon. And so this is the closest facility? 

Mr. Kruczek. At first I was going to the back of the yards li- 
brary, but then the tutor had got a job sjid so I lost her. And then 
there were only two people there, two tutors in that whole library. 
And after that I came here. I like coming here. It would help if 
there was one closer by. 

Senator Simon. One final question if I may address this to you, 
Mary. It has occurred to me that one of the places where we could 
do much more is through, particularly in the Black and Hispanic 
areas, but also in other areas, through our churches to get the min- 
isters^ to say on Sunday morning or whenever services are held, 
here is a program, we are going to have to upgrade our people. I 
mentioned a story of Gloria Wattles. She went to church when she 
was, I do not remember, 12 or 13 and they asked her to stand up 
and read something and she was so embarrassed because she 
couldn't do it, and she did not go back to church until she learned 
how to read £ind write, 

Do you ever hear in churches, if I can ask any of you, do you 
ever hear in churches or Synagogues that this is something that we 
ought to be pushing, this whole question of getting people to volun- 
teer who need help in basic skills? 

Ms. Blandin. Well, my church that I attend they help us learn 
how to read because we have a study, like on Saturday f:*om 9:00 to 
10:00. It is not ver^ long, but then it helps us learn the words. And 
I was grateful for that. And in Sunday &;hool also by me coming to 
the literacy program allowed me to start going to Sunday School 
because I could read better, because I did not want to be standing 
up there and did not know this word, you know. Today now, if I do 
not know a word I am not too proud to ask. 

Senator Simon. Good. Let mt just, you mentioned this other area 
and, George, you touched on something. You mentioned self 
esteem. I just had a ii^eeting with the U.S. Attorney th!^ morning, 
Tony Valukis and his staff* about the whole question of substance 
abuse, drug abuse. 

If I could ask all three of you, are there a lot of people who be- 
cause they do not have that self esteem they take it out in liquor, 
drugs or go in that direction? 

Me. Blandin. I have that statistic because I work in that field. 
Personally I am recovering, I have been recovering from alcohol for 
10 years, and definitely I can say yes. Because I could not read and 
write that was part of me drinking and druging. 

Senator Simon. Al? 

Mr. Kruczek. Yes. I would say that is part of it because there is 
A lot of people, when I went to school too, they ended up dropping 
out, when I was going to school, drink and do drugs. And when 
they were in the classroom it is like teachers did not have enough 
time to help everybody. Just some people would be a little faster 
than others. You just get behind and then they end up dropping 
out Of getting pu^ back a year and then they say forget it. A lot of 
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them would end up graduating and they let them graduate, they 
passed their grades, and t^ey weren't even supposed to pass them, 
you know, 'fhey give them a good grade and they did not earn it 
just to get them out of the school. That is the point. 
Senator Simon. All right. George? 

Mr. Hagenauer. I would say, yes, there is definitely a tie in and 
we did not really realize until we started doing group sessions 
where students were able to talk and support each other. And then 
discovered that almpst all of the students who were showing up, 
turning out for group sessions, were people who had a history of 
substance abuse. 

Senator Simon. I thank all three of you very, very much. I appre- 
ciate your leadership, George. And, Al and Mary, we thank you, 
not only for v/hat you are doing for yourself, but for standing up 
here and being willing to help others. 

Mr. Kruczek. I thank you for coming here. 

Ms. Blandin. Thank you. 

Senator SiMOJf. Thank you. (Applause) 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hagenauer follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMEr;T OF GEORGE KAGENAUER 



While I'm lestlfyf ng as o Board Member of the Literacy Network, a national orgenlzatlon 
stJpporlina collatxjratlYe efforts in literacy, I'd like to welcome you as director of Literacy 
Volunteers of Ctiicago . Each night this area is used by volunteers and students fx one to one 
tutoring, workshops and for small group Instruction . Currently. 500 students receive free 
instrxtion from volunteers cn a weekly basis. Since we have no funds for paid Instructors, all 
leeching must be done by volunteers. 

For the pest : 5 years I've ^ with adults end leenswho have very low basic skills. From 
Ihem and their teachers, I earned a lot about what is needed to Increase the literacy levels of 
themlllions of Americans who want tolmprove themselves. I think the Illiteracy Elimination 
Act cf 1 989 is a positive first step in this direction. I think , however, we must look at this as a 
ftrsl step withiimitfldrftqatrrft^ on which we must build larger ectiv.t s&s In the future. 

Our current lllileracy crisis comes mxe from economic sources than educational. Our country 
untilafewyeorsagowasbullton the labor ofpeoplewilh few if any reading skills. Until 
recently my students, all of whom read below a 5th grade level, were looked upor 3 a human 
resource not a liability. They were the people who rar ne mills, built the rallr uods, tilled the 
soil end were the back bone of our economy. In other words, our schools essentially erected 
people with theskllisour economy needed at that time. Our economy has changed However 
forgotten In t'^ process are the millions of poor readers who played such a key role in our 
national growth. We need to continue to view these adults as strong resourceful people who are 
our hope to rebuild this country . 

In doing this we need to take into account that we aren't dealing with just en educational 
problem. I have students who never would have stayed in the program If tljy had not made It 
first into a detox center. I have students who have dropped out of the program because the/ had 
no dey care or had lost their home or their Job. As such, I hope the coordinating f unctio^of this 
legislation goes beyond Just coordinating educational resources. Our students' education does not 
occur in a vaccuum and the solution to their educational problems needs to take into account the 
other problems they face In their lives, we need to begin dealing with our students as whole 
complete people with needs that go beyond Just reading and writing. 

Secondly. I U«Ink we need to take into account the fact that the process of learning to read as an 
adult is golr.g to take a lot ol Hr.e- espxlally if you start at a low reading level . Teenage 
students often can attend s:!iool full time for several years. Older adults, however, need a more 
flexible set of services. They need the ability to do longer hours when the/ can end yet cut back 
to a few hours a week when Job or family limit their time. WeVe need to create a lifelong 
learning process for adults with very lew level skills Both Mary Blandln end Al Kruzcek have 

olreed/ madejmport^^t gains. However, each gain they ms:.© causes them to look at even higher 
goals. 

The expectations society has for literacy levels ere rising not falling. The studenU who become 
literate this year will be expected to be reading at a college level in the year 2000. As we plan 
for today rongterm literacy needs, wa need to realize that we are racing a Job market that is 
years aheod of our students and not slowing down. As such we need to create or invent 0 who'e 
new set of educational institutions flexible enough to respond to the adult stuf^nts* personal 
needs but with erjwgh structure thai students can progress towards longterm goals 

Ultimately what is needed in the areas of highest needs are adult learning centers staffed by full 
time staff and offering a wide rango of different types of instruction. Pieces where students can 
work on a continuum towards higher levels of skills and training. Today the norm is exactly the 
opposlto. Most programs operate solely with part time instructors or unpaid volunteers . 

Thirdly. *o solve the crisis Is going to take a partnership between students, teachers, 
community people, business, unions and the government. In a democracy, to create this 
partnership we need to begin by a eating an open process in which everyone can participate if 
I were to add anything to the bill, it would be a mandate that every adult education program 
would have todo at least a yearly open planning prdcess AH Mudents »nd Instructors must be 
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Clven notice of the process end be encourfiged lo ol!enl We've learned es much from these open 
processes ebcut how to design our program es weVe learned from educators. 

Most Importantly, the process of becoming merals Is a process of change. It transforms the 
student's life In many ways end not always for the better. The student needs to have a sense of 
being In control of the process- of being ebie to shape what Is happening A democratic open 
planning process can cAjcate society about the level of the problem. It cen involve everyone in 
its solution Most importantly, U enables the silent millions who can not read to find e voice 
locally end nationally In which they can spesk. 



Fourth, I'm been Increasingly strucJc by all the different activities that have been designed to 
recruit and identify adult Illiterates. People ore interested in addressing literacy in the context 
of the workplace, the homeless and many other areas. What nobod/ seems to be real interested \n 
ere the thousands of well motivated adults who each year decide to Improve their reading but 
either can find no program to teach them or enter a program that does not have the fur.dlng to 
serve their needs, nary Blandin should not have to wait a year for me to rustle up a donated 
computer. Al Kruczek should not have to waft months while we identHy and train a volunteer 
writing Instructor. They are the fortunate ones. One thousarid students last year called the 
Chicago Hotline end found no program they could attend -with no publicity done to recruit 
students. There are lens of thousands of people who want to become literate in Chicago. There 
erenotlheresourcesavallabletohelpthem. we ought to make tnose students who wanttolearn 
a priority and provide them with the types of programming they needL 

Finally, es the Director of oneof the largest volunteer based literacy programs In the city. I 
deeply appreciate the Important role volunteers play In expending instruction- especially on a 
one to one basis. There are AO neighborhoods in Chicago with 50-75S of the adults without a 
high school degree. I've seen hundreds of students In these areas receive no Instrxtlon because 
skilled volunteers don't exist in those areas. I've also seen students who need instruction beyond 
the amount of lime volunteers could give . As such, there is a need for more money to hire 
skilled adult eAJcetion leechers. Most Importantly this monciy must be open on a direct 
competitive contractual basis to the entire current felivery system of literacy prwiders. non- 
profit community based programs, volunteer groups as well es the traditional public education 
programs. I should be able to offer my students a wide range of services not just one*to one 
tutoring involving volunteers. My progrcm ^ 78 other non- public non-profit programs in 
Chicago can't do that new because of stele legislative limits placed on the use of adult education 
funds in Illinois. The language in the act opening those funds up loan adult education programs 
both public end non-public must be preserved The field must be unified in funding end purpose 
fx us lo properly address the massive adult besicsklllscrisis faced by our country today. 
However money can not be ellocated to the non-publics at the expense of services to students in 
the public programs. 

As an afterthought, I would like you lo consider using the Cabinet Literacy Council as a model for 
federal agencies. A third of our country has poor reading skills. The majority of our population 
has never been lo tollego. I would strongly suggest that you require that all communication from 
theC^lnet Council be written at a 5th grade reading level or below . 

On a number of occasions I've seen factories go Into crisis because they retool end nobody can 
read the new manuals. The blame Is always placed on the Illiterate worker who usually never 
was given a good education. Mo one ever seems to ask why the college educated hl^ priced 
consultant who designed the system didn't write of the manuals at a lower level. Whileweneed 
to be committed to Increasing llterecy services to as many adults as possible to improve their 
skills, we cen also eliminate Illiteracy by encouraging clear , easy to reed writing. 
Governmental offices related -o llllterecv would be a logical place to start 

Thank you for your time and attention. 
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Seittor &MON. Our next two witneflses are Wanda Hopkins and 
J. l^ich^^^ Goodban. Wanda Hcqjkins is with the VISTA Literacy 
Corpe Volwileer Program of Chicago Commons Iknerson House, 
snd J. Nicholas Goodban is Executive Vice President of Chicago 
Tribune Charities which has helped out on this whole literacy area. 
1 thank you both very much for being here. 

Let me call on you first, Ms. Hopkins. 

STATEMENT OF WANDA HOPKINS, VISTA LITERACY CORPS VOL- 
UNTEER, CHICAGO COMMONS EMERSON HOUSE, CHICAGO, IL 

Ms. Hopkins. Thank you. Good morning. My name is Wanda 
Hopkms and I am a Vista Literacy Volunteer, School Reform Coor- 
dinator and a Senior Citizen Recruiter for the Chicago Commons 
Emerson House. I grew up in the Cabrini Green neighborhood. I 
work where there are 85 percent Hispanics, 10 percent Blacks, and 
5 percent Whites. This is why I got so involved in literacy pro- 
grams. 

Working on the job that I am dealing with now, I found out 
there are a lot of nonreaders. I call adults nonreaders because I 
found out a lot of adults do not like the word illiterate. Talking 
with parents in the Chicago Public Schools on school reform it was 
becoming a task after finding out that some parents couldn't read 
themselves. It scares me when society continues to let our nation 
constantly remain uneducated in a society in wMch you need a 
d^ree to become a janitor and complain about the amount of 
people on public aid and remains on public aid, and their children 
become victims of public aid. Working with senior citizens I found 
out that there are a lot of senior citizens who cannot read their 
social security check or write their names. 

I beg of you, please do not let this die. We need this literacy pro- 
gram. There are a lot of people on my job and in my neighborhood 
where I once lived that can t read or write. They are young and 
old, everything m between, and Black and White and Brown. Many 
of these people are parents and families struggling to support 
themselves. Some are young people fiustrated because they can't 
find a job. What I notice most of all of these people is the amazing 
way in which they cope to get by. Illiteracy is kind of like not being 
able to hear or see. Your other senses become sharper because you 
need to use them in order to survive. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people here in the City who are very good survivors. 

At Emerson House, we operate a Federal Vista Volimteer Pro- 
giam with focus on promoting or family literacy in our community. 
Some of the things we have done over the past two years includes: 

1. The creation of a local community council which is run by 
area residents to address the issues on drop out prevention; how to 
work cooperatively with our schools; the creation of literacy pro- 
grams for parents and children in our neighborhood. 

2. As a' Vista Volunteer, I participated in the Chicago Literacy 
coordinating Center's Tutor Training. I have tutored adults who 
want to learn to read and write, and help match others with volun- 
teer tutors. 

3. At Emerson House, Vista Volunteers supervise an after school 
peer tutoring program where older teens work with elementary 
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school aged children on a variety of educational and recreational 
activities. 

4. The Volunteers help to create a community lending library 
and solicited a number of individuals and groups for donations of 
new children's books. Family story telling hours and skits are held 
in the library to encourage reading aloud in the homes. 

5. Vista Volunteers manage a Federal RIF program where neigh- 
borhood children see new books four times a year. 

6. Assist in the recruitment and intake for adult education class- 
es in English As A Second Language, Adult Basic Education, and 
General Education Diploma equivalency exam preparation. 

These are some of the activities in which we are involved. The 
agency could do so much more if we had staff, more volunteers or 
college students. There is an urgent need for more Vista programs 
like ours, and for more dedicated volunteers and teachers in gener- 
al. 

Through the Chicago Commons Vista Program we have 15 volun- 
teers at four community centers in some of Chicago's poorest 
neighborhoods. All volunteers are residents of the neighborhood in 
which they work. Many are single heads of homes, and many 
depend on welfare to make ends meet. Yet these people are the 
ones who are out helping their neighbors and doing a dam good job 
of it. I work very hard and am very committed to the elimination 
of illiteracy in this coimtry. But programs like mine are just a drop 
in the bucket, a bucket that is fast becoming a giant cesspool. We 
need more help out there and we need it now. And we do not just 
need coordinators and researchers. We need tutors, teachers and 
people who will roll up their sleeves and do hard work on re-edu- 
catmg the work force of today and tomorrow. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hopkins follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF WANDA HOPKINS 



Good Morning everyone. My name is Wanda Hopkins and I am a Vista 
Volunteer at Chicago Commons* Emerson House in Westtown. I grew 
up m the Cabrini Green Housing Project on Chicago's near north 
side and lived there with my family until earlier this year, 
when my mother bought a house on the northwest side. I am 
currently living with my mother and my three children. 

In my jobs, I have found that there are a lot of non-readers. I 
call adults non-readers because the work illiterate sounds so 
harsh. In talking with parents in the Chicago Public School 
School Reform Committees, I found out that many of the parents 
cannot read. It scares rae when a society continues to let its 
nation remain uneducated, especially when you need a degree just 
to become a janitor. It also scares me because you hear 
Iegisl£itors and business people complaining about the large 
number of people on Public Aid and the fact that their children 
are growing up dependant upon welfare. In working with senior 
citizens, I have discovered that there are elderly people who 
cannot read and write their names on their own social security 
checks and they want to learn but there is no one willing to 
teach them. 

There are a lot of people in ray neighborhood and in the 
neighborhood in which I work who are not able" to read or write. 
These people are young and old and everything in between; they 
are white, black, and brown. Many of these people are parents 
with families struggling to support themselves; some are young 
people frustrated because they can't find a job. What I notice 
most about all of these people is the amazing ways in which they 
cope — ways in which they get by. Illiteracy is kind of like not 
being able to hear or see, your other senses become sharper 
because you need to use them in order to survive. There are 
hundreds of thousands of people here in our city who are very 
good survival ists . 

At Emerson House, we operate a federal Vista Volunteer Program 
which focuses on the promotion of family literacy in our 
community. Some of the things we have done over the past two 
years include: 

1) the creation of a local community council, which is run by 
area residents to address issues of drop-out prevention, how 
to work cooperatively with our schools; the creation of 
literacy programs for parents and children in our 

neighborhood . 
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2) As a Vista Volunteer, I participated in the Chicago Literacy 
Coordinating Center's Tutor Training* I have tutored adults 
who want to learn to read and write and help match others 
with volunteer tutors. 

3) At Emerson House, Vista Volunteers supervise an after-school 
peer tutoring program where older teens work with elementary 
school-aged children on a variety of educational and 
recreational activities. 



4) The volunteers helped to create a community lending library 
and solcited a number of individuals and groups for donations 
of new children's books. Family story telling hours and 
skies are held in the library to encourage reading aloud in 
the home. 

5) Vista Volunteers manage a federal RIF program, where 
neighborhood children receive new books four times a year. 

6) Assist in the recruitment and intake for adult education 
classes in English As A Second Language, Adult Basic 
Education, and General Education Diploma Equivalency exam 
preparation. 

These are some of the activities in which we are involved. The 
agency could do so much more if we had more staff, more 
volunteers, or college students. There is an urgent need for 
more Vista programs like ours and for more dedicated volunteers 
and teachers in general. 

Through the Chicago Commons Vista Program, we have 15 volunteers 
at four community centers in some of Chicago's poorest 
neighborhoods. All volunteers are resients of the neighborhoods 
in which they work. Many are single heads of houfeholds and many 
r?epend on welfare to make ends meet. Yet these people are the 
ones who are out helping their neighbors - and doing a darn good 
job of it. I work very hard and am very commited to the 
elimination of illiteracy in this country. But programs like 
mine are just a drop in the bucket - a bucket that is fast 
becoming a giant cesspool. We need more help out there and we 
need it now. And we don't just n'»ed coordinators and 

researchers, we need tutors and teachers and people who will roll 
up their sleeves and do the hard work of re-educating the 
workforce of today and tomarrow. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you very, very much for your excellent 
statement Do you work full time at Emerson House? 
Ms. Hopkins. Yes, I do. 

Senator Simon. You are a Vista Volunteer with the Literacy Pro- 
gram. We have basically two courses on collision. The head of the 
Vista Program has recommended that we eliminate the Literacy 
Corp and I have legislation that would expand the Literacy Corp. 
Which approach do you think makes sense for this country? 

Ms. Hopkins. To expand it. 

Senator Simon. All right. If you all of a sudden you were Senator 
V/anda Hopkins, and you could just do anything you want. You 
kind of touched on this at the end, what would you do to see that 
people, let's just take the Cabrini Green area because this is an 
area where you lived imtil just recently. What can we do to help 
people in Cabrini Green that we are not doing now? 

Ms. Hopkins. I think we need to focus more on the school sys- 
tems right now because the reason why I think there is so much 
violence in the Cabrini Green area is because our children can't 
read. And if our children can't read then they can't work, and if 
our children can't work they have to get money from u)mewhere. 
So this is where you get violence. When they need money they 
have to get money from somewhere. So if we would teach our chil- 
dren and teach their parents how to read and write, then they can 
get jobs and therefore, their minds would not be focused so closed 
in and they can get out and v/ork and not have so much violence 
on their minds. 

Senator Simon. And right now, we are going astray but I think it 
is important here, right now Jim Compton the new president of the 
School Board and BUI Singer the new vice chair, they are looking 
around for who should be the new School Superintendent. What 
advice would you give to the new School Superintendent of Chica- 
go, whoever he or she may be? 

Ms. H9PKINS. What I found out with the school system, when I 
was coming up we did not change general superintendents as much 
as I found out the school system ran a little better. If we continue 
to change general superintendents every two to four years, our 
system will completely still drop because every time we get a dif- 
ferent general superintendent they change our program. Teachers 
do not know right now what Byrd put in. If we get another general 
superintendent ir. right now, this is my point of view, I think it is 
going to change again and then teachers are going to be confused 
again. And then parents are going to be on teachers because we 
think that they are supposed to do a certain job, but if the general 
superintendent, if they continue to bring in these different pro- 
grams and they only run two to four years then how is it going to 
work effectively. It takes time for every program to work. And if 
we continue to let that happen then the program will not work, 
and that is why our children are not learning. 

Senator Simon. One last question right now before, and again I 
am strajdng from the literacy but it is very important. When I visit 
Cabrini Green I am always impressed by the people who are there 
and their friendliness and everything, but I am always depressed 
by the conditions there in Cabrini Green. What should Vince Lane, 
the new head of the Chicago Housing Authority, what should a 
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United States Senator do to try to improve things at Cabrini 
Green? 

Ms. Hopkins. I think they need to fire a lot of people. That is 
what I think personally. We have a lot of people in control, just 
funding papers, making a lot of money and not doing their job. I 
think a lot of residents, before I left, residents like myself should 
have some of those jobs who know the ground work of Cabrini 
Green. I moved in Cabrini Green September 1, 1960. I knew Ca- 
brini Green, but therefore, I could not get a job in Cabrini Green 
because I knew too much about Cabrini Green. And these are the 
people that you need in Cabrini Green's administration because 
they are the ones that can go out and do not have to worry about 
getting beat up, and find out what really Cabrini Green needs and 
they know the needs of Cabrini Green. 

Senator Simon. And do the people in Cabrini Green know who is 
selling dru^ and 

Ms. Hopkins. Yes, \7e know. Oh, yes, we know. 

Senator Simon. This hearing is turning into a lot of things be- 
sides illiteracy but I think this is important. And I thank you very 
much. 

J. Nicholas Goodban, very happy to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF J. NICHOLAS GOODBAN, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO TRIBUNE CHARITIES, CHICAGO, IL 

Mr. GrOODBAN. Thank you. I am speaking to you today as the Ex- 
ecutive Director of Chicago Tribune Charities. The Charities raises 
funds through the sponsorship of special events and donations from 
Chicago Tribune readers and disburses those funds in the forms of 
grants. In 1988, our grants totaled nearly $1.8 million, of which 
more than $325,000 went toward literacy programs. During 1989, 
literacy grants are expected to exceed half a million dollars. 

Adult literacy is a natural interest for any newspaper, but our 
concern stretches far beyond the hop. of increasing the newspaper 
reading population. According to Gordon Berlin and Andrew Sum, 
illiteracy is correlated with 75 percent of the unemployed, 85 per- 
cent of juveniles appearing in court, 60 percent of prison inmates 
and 33 percent of mothers receiving Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children. On the local level, a 1987 survey found that one mil- 
lion adults in Chicago do not read above a sixth grade level and 
less than 1 percent of those adults are enrolled in literacy pro- 
grams. 

There are several other compelling reasons that make literacy a 
most important area for grant making. One of these is the job read- 
iness of the work-force, which relates to the economic viability of 
the community, and of course, the country. This is especially true 
in an era when v/hat is termed "functional literacy'' requires an 
ever higher level of competence and achievement. Our grants go to 
programs that integrate the acquisition of basic skills to job train- 
ing and employment opportunities. Such a link strongly enhances 
student motivation and retention. 

A second, particular critical, problem is parents who lack basic 
skills. Their children are less likely to be readers, thus continuing 
the illiteracy cycle. The Charities supports family literacy pro- 
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grams that weave the education of parents together v/ith the edu- 
cation of their children. We also support programs for high school 
drop outs who may, in a non-school setting, continue their basic 
education or earn the GED. 

Because we are located in a large multiethnic city, we support 
literacy programs serving those communities. Our preference is to 
support professionally staffed literacy programs, because mary of 
those who are illiterate need the expertise of trained teachers or 
specialists in learning disabilities. Many of these programs are tar- 
geted to reach particular minority groups, such as Latinos, Ameri- 
can Indians or Southeast Asian refugees. 

We are aware of the difficulties that many neighborhood based 
organizations have in providing adequate services, and thus fund 
pro^ammatic and managerial assistance to improve their quality. 
Additionally, grants are ('/rected to research and advocacy efforts 
to strengthen the field of adult literacy. 

I support the intentions of the proposed Illiteracy Elimination 
Act of 1989. My only concern is that in some areas the act does not 
reach far enough. 

I am going to deal with each of the title areas very briefly one by 
one. 

Title L I recognize the need for coordination of literacy initia- 
tives, as well as research efforts. Particularly important here is re- 
search on the most effective program modalities and the dissemina- 
tion of the results of that research. 

Title n. I support the increases in the authorization for the 
Adult Education Act. Professionally trained staff and attention to 
learning disabilities are essential components to serve illiterate 
adults effectively. 

Although the legislation would require each state to allocate 
funding to the needs of persons unemployed due to low basic skills, 
I believe that the situation calls for more stringent requirements. 
Federal funding for literacy should be integrated mto a continuum 
of service that links the provision of basic skills to job readiness, 
job training and employment programs. 

Title in. I strongly endorse efforts jy break the cyclical nature of 
the literacy pi^oblem. Programs thci target pre-school and 0 to 3 
year old are vital to effective intervention. 

Title IV. Books for families are worthy of support, but only if in- 
tegrated mto programs that teach or embrace reading skills. Also, 
parents need to be taught how to stimulate their children's interest 
in reading. 

Title V and VI. There is an important role for volunteers in the 
literacy movement and Federal si:pport for such efforts is welcome. 
However, volunteers most often should be considered a supplement 
to, not a substitute for, professional st^f, as we just heard George 
Hagenauer mention. The challenges presented students with spe- 
cial needs, who are learning disabled or who may have failed in 
traditional school settings, require thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced professionals for success. The Federd government should not 
skimp on funding for the training and support of professional adult 
educators in favor of volunteers. 

Finally, two points on how the Federal government can encour- 
age private sector support for adult literacy. The first is for the 
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Federal government to realize thai the private sector is not in a 
position to fill in gaps in services. Neither my company, nor other 
private sector companies combined, have the resources available to 
maintain the level of adult education services needed in this coun- 
try. The Federal government must assume responsibility for the 
provision of sufficient operating support to sustain the level of 
i; services required. At the same, time, positive measurable results 

should be* required for continued funding. 
i Second, Federal monies should center in on program methodolo- 

f gies that have proven records of success. Private sector funds can 

then be directed toward the newer, untried approaches and bear 

• the risk of programs with unknown outcomes. However, it is the 
^ irole of ^government to support those programs once they have 

proved. t^th efficient and effective. Only with this kind of partner- 
ship can we hope to make progress in joint effort to eradicate adult 

; illiteracy. 

\ Thank you. Senator. 

\ [The prepared statement of Mr. Goodban follows:] 

I Prepared Statement of J. Nicholas Goodban 

' I am speaking to you as the Executive Director of Chicago Tribune Charities. Tlie 

Charities raises funds tlirough the sponsorship of special events and donations from 
Chicago Tribune readers and disburses those funds in the form of grants. In 1988, 
our grants totaled nearly $1.8 million, of which more than $325,000 went toward 
literacy programs. During 1989, literacy grants are expected to exceed half a million 

] . dollars. 

' Adult literacy is a natural interest for any newspaper, but our concern stretches 

far beyond the hope of increasing the newspaper reading population. According 

* Gordon Berlin and Andrew Sum, Uliterac^r is correlated with 75 percent of the un- 
employed, 85 percent of juveniles appearing in court, 60 percent of prison inmates 
and 33 percent of mothers receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children. On 

i the local level, a 1987 survey found that one million adults in Chicago do not read 

above a sixth grade level and less than 1 percent of those adults are enrolled in liter- 

; acy programs. 

'.rhere are several other compelling reasons that make literacy a most important 

^ area for grant making. One of these is the job readiness of the work-force, which 

relates to the economic viability of the community. This is especially true in an era 

V when what is termed "furictional literapy*' requires an ever higher level of compe- 

, teni:e and achievement. Our grants go to programs that integrate the acquisition of 

' basic skills to pb training and employment opportum ies. Such a link strongly en- 

hances student motivation and retention. 

\ A second, particularly critical, problem is parents who lack basic skills. Their chil- 

dren are less likely to be readers, thus continuing the illiteracy cycle. The Charities 

; supports famUy literacy programs that 7/eave the education of parents together 

with the education of their t hildren. We also support programs for high school drop 
outs who may, in a non-6ch\>ol setting, continue their basic education or earn the 

; GED. 

Because we are located in a large multi-ethnic city, we support literacy programs 
; serving those communities. Our preference is to support professionally staffed liter- 

\ acy programa, because many of those who are illiterate need the expertise of trained 

; teachers or specialists in learning disabilities. Many of these programs are targeted 

\ to reach particular minority groups, such as Latinos, American Indians or Southeast 

^ Asian i^efugees. 

; We arc aware of the difficulties that many neighborhood-based organizations have 

' in providing adequate services, and thus fund programmatic and managerial assist^ 

ance to improve their quality. Additionally, grants are directed to research and ad- 
; vocacy efforts to strengthen the field of adult literacy. 

: I supi>crt the intentions of the proposed Dliteracy Elimination Act of 1989. My 

t only concern is that in some areas the act does not reach far enough. 
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Title 1. I recognize the need for coordination of literacy initiatives, as well as re- 
search efforts. Particularly iimportant here is research on the most effective pro- 
gram modalities and the dissemination of the results of that research. 

Title II. I support the increases in the authorization for the Adult Education Act. 
Professionally trained staff and attention to learning disabilities are essential com- 
ponents to serve illiterate adults effectively. 

Although the legislation would require each state to allocate funding to the needs 
of persons unemployed due to low basic skills, I beli .ve that the situation calls for 
more stringent requirements. Federal funding for literacy should be integrated into 
a continuum of service that links the provision of basic skills to job readiness, job 
training and employment programs. 

Title in. I strongly endorse efforts to break the cyclical nature of the illiteracy 
problem. Programs that target preschool and 0 to 3 year-old children are vital to 
effective intervention. 

Title IV. Books for families are worthy of support, but only if integrated into pro- 
grams that teach or embrace reading skill?. Also, parents need to be taught how to 
stimulate their children's interest in reading. 

Title V. and Title VI. There is an important role for volunteers in the literacy 
movement and federal support for such efforts is welcome. However, volunteers, 
most often should be considered a supplement to, not a substitute for, professional 
staff. The challenges presented students with special needs, who are learning dis- 
abled or who may have failed in traditional school settings, require thoroughly 
trained and experienced professionals for success. The federal government should 
not skimp on funding for the training and support of professionaladult educators in 
favor of volunteers. 

Finally, two points on how the federal government can encourage private sector 
support for adult literacy. The first is for the federal government to realize that the 
private sector is not in a position to fill in gaps in services. Neither my company, 
nor other private sector companies combined, have the resources available to main- 
tain the level of adult education services needed in this country. The Federal gov- 
ernment must assume responsibility for the provision of suHicient operating support 
to sustain the level of services required. At the same time positive, measurable re- 
sults should be required for continued funding. 

Second, Federal monies should center in on program methodologies that have 
proven records of success. Private sector funds can then be directed toward the 
newer, untried approaches and bear the risk of programs with unknown outcomes. 
However, it is the role of government to support those programs once they have 
proved both efficient and effective. Only with this kind of^ partnership can we hope 
to make progress in joint effort to eradicate adult illiteracy. 

Senator Simon. I thank you very, very much. I was interested in 
your last two paragraphs of your statememt because there is an as- 
sumption on the part of a lot of people that somehow if we can just 
get enough volunteers, we are going to solve this problem. That 
does not recognize the massiveness of the problem, and it does not 
recognize the role that a foundation plays. And that is, in the pio- 
neering which basically most foundations or private sector groups 
do not want to get involved in sustaining programs. They want to 
be on the cutting edge so they can demonstrate what v;orks. 

Mr. GooDBAN. That is correct. 

Senator Simon. But in that connection you are providing 
$325,000 this past year for literacy programs. And you have re- 
viewed these programs. As you look at literacy programs, have you 
see.n and maybe, Ms. Hopkins, you have also had a chance to look 
at other programs other than the one that you are involved, what 
is it that you have seen that makes a program effective and some 
more effective than others? Are there any general guidelines? I 
would be interested, Ms. Hopkins, if you would care to comment on 
that too. First, if I may call on you. 

Mr. GooDBAN. I think, Senator, one of the things that we found 
in ihat programs that are professionally staffed and that have 
people who are well qualified teachers really make a tremendous 
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difference in terms of the quality of teaching, and thus in the rate 
of progress of students. And that is in no way to denigrate the vol- 
unteer programs. They are extremely important. 

The other thing that relates to this is, of course, the whole diffi- 
culty of delivering services in areas of the ,ity where many volun- 
teers may not wish to go. And that is a sad fact, but it is true. And 
again, I believe that neighbc'hood based programs are extremely 
important. In many cases, people find it very difficult to travel 
when they are illiterate and they find it a more intimidating expne- 
rience. Therefore, they need to have those programs available in 
their neighborhoods. 

And so, we have obviously tried to support a wide variety of pro- 
grams. We support volunteer programs. We also support profession- 
al programs and we are particularly keen on seeing the delivery of 
service in the neighborhoods and believe that that can make a sub- 
stantial difference. 

Ms. Hopkins. Consistent tutors. We find out that our tutors start 
coming and then the tutore either find jobs or jobs change, and 
that breaks the whole breakdown of the iutee. We need a program 
to make the tutor want to come or either hired staff. I believe we 
need hired staff and then people look at it more differently when 
they are hired than when they are to be a volunteer. 

Senator Simon. And what about, I can use Cabrini Green as an 
example, and I agree completely with what both of you say, but I 
remember the first time I wanted to visit Cabrini Green my staff 
did not want me even to go to Cabrini Green. To get people to 
reach into that area where tne need is great it is not going to be 
easy, is it, or isn't it? Now, does Emerson House reach into Cabrini 
Green? 

Ms. Hopkins. Right. Because of me, they did, but because I am so 
familiar with the neighborhood this is why we have expanded to 
Cabrini Green. 

Senator Simon. And are you getting volunteer tutors there in 
your program? 

Ms. Hopkins. No. Not from Cabrini Green. 

Senator Simon. And realistically, to get tutors you have to hire 
tutors there? , 

Ms Hopkins. We have volunteers. 

Senator Simon. Oh, you dc^ have volunteer tutors? 

Ms. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Simon. I am sorry. 

Ms. Hopkins. But they come and then they come for two weeks 
and then they drop. Then we have to get more tutors. That is the 
problem. The people coming in they get tired of different teachers 
all the time. 

Senator Simon. Bid you v/ant to add something? 

Mr. GoODBAN. I was just going to say, there are a number of pro- 
grams in the Cabrini Green area. I think there are a couple of 
things that might be helpful. One is to try and get the parents of 
the children who are going to school there involved in programs, 
and one of the things that we would like to do is we would like to 
get some programs started with some of the elementary schools 
there. Although, they are already doing certain things in those 
schools in relation to providing books for reading for children's 
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pleasure. I think if we could coordinate prograr-^s and get the par- 
ents involved that would be helpful. 

That also ties into another thing that you mentioned, Wanda. 
That is the whole idea of getting peoi>!e who are residents of CHA 
buildings involved in the management and the welfare of those 
buildings. I know that Vince Lane is working toward that as much 
as he can, and there are some programs involved in that. But it is 
extremely important that we have the delivery of services in that 
particular location, and other public housing areas. 
^ I could give you a brief antidote. We tried to get a major educa- 
tional institution to do a prcgram in Cabrini Green, And when we 
actually got down to the final nitty-gritty, they say they preferred 
to bus the people out of Cabrini Green to one of their locals rather 
than come into Cabrini Green to provide the services which de- 
stroyed the whole purpose of the program, which was to enable 
people in Cabrini Green to see that there tre programs there and 
that they are available. And that is the way you are going to gel 
people. 

Senator Simon. How far is Emerson House from Cabrini Green? 
Ms. Hopkins. We are 645 North Wood, and Cabrini starts from 
Halsted 

Senator Simon. That means you are six or eight blocks from Ca- 
brini Green? 
Ms. Hopkins. I would say about 10. 

Senator Simon. Ten, okay. And do people who want help come 
from Cabrini Green or to Emerson House? How do you work that? 

Ms. Hopkins. No. I come— I go to them. I deal in all the schools 
in the City of Chicago of Cabrini Green. I go in all the schools. I go 
to them if they need help. 

Senator Simon. And you go to the schools you say or to their 

Ms. Hopkins. Right. Community, wherever. 

Senator Simon. All right. Good for you. You are a great asset. If 
I may ask, you talked about the needs for getting parents involved 
and working with the schools. If all of a sudden Jim Compton, the 
new president of the School Board were to sav, Nick Goodban, 
what should we be telling the new superintendent of schools, what 
kind of instructions would you want him to receive? 

Mr. Goodban. I would ask the new superintendent of schools to 
emphasize one thing in all of the public schools, and that is spend- 
ing time on tasks, other words 

Senator Simon. Time on ^vhat? 

Mr. Goodban. Time on tasks, which is a very simple principal 
that we have known about in education for years and years and 
ears. Basically to spend an adequate amount of time on thb very 
asic essentials, the reading, the writing and the arithmetic be- 
cause those are the foundation stones in which everything else is 
buiJt. And I do not believe that thpre is enough time spent on those 
very vital tasks. 

I have three other, just brief, points that I would like to make 
and I will try and make them as quickly as possible. We have ex- 
cellent research in this country on preventive programs. For exam- 
ple, we know that Head Start is an extraordinary effective pro- 
gram. We should be '^plementing it and putting a lot of resources 
behind that. 
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The second thing is, I think the programs for young people who 
are now or soon will be parents, are most important for a couple of 
reasons. First of all, in terms of breaking the cycle of illiteracy as 
we have learned. And second, if those people are to be employed 
and to provide the kind of role models necessar}' for their children 
that is a particularly important population to get at. In other 
words, that means reaching high school drop outs, it means reach- 
ing teenaged mothers, and resJly focusing on that particular age 
level. And that is not in, any way to discriminate in an ages way, 
but *c is to look at a reality. 

And the third thing is that I do believe strongly as I said in the 
testimony, attention ought to be paid to providing literacy in con- 
junction with job training programs. It is so important with the 
level of achievement going up and up and up in the future if we 
are to have a qualified work force. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. Let me, if I may ask, I do not mean 
to put you on the spot here, Ms. Hopkins. You went how far in 
school? 

Ms. Hopkins. Two years in college. I attended Wilfred Wright 
College. 

Senator Simon. And may I ask what you are being paid right 
now where you work? 
Ms. Hopkins. Approximately $3 an hour. 

Senator Simon. You are a tremendous asset to the City, and 
what we have to do for— are there other people, and frankly they 
ought to be paying you more 

Ms. Hopkins. Fifteen Vista Volunteers work along with me. 

Senator Simon. All right. 

Ms. Hopkins. And sometimes put in 12 hours a day. That brings 
our salary down to approximately $1.85 an hour. 

Senator Simon. All right. We are fortunate to have both of you 
in this area. I thank you very, very much for your testimony. (Ap- 
plause) 

Senator Simon. Our final panel, Noreen Lopez, the Director of 
Adult Education Center for the Illinois State Board of Education, 
Dr. Barbm-a Cordoni who is a Professor at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Director of the Achievement Program there, and Hartzel 
Black, the Dean of Correctional Education at Southeastern Illinois 
Community College working at the Correctional Facility at Vienna, 
Illinois. We thank all three of you for being here. 

Ms. Lopez, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF NOREEN LOPEZ, DIRECTOR ADULT EDUCATION 
CENTER, ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, SPRING- 
FIELD, IL 

Ms. Lopez. Thank you. I am here as the State Director of Adult 
Education, and I certainly wish to thank you. Senator, for conduct- 
ing this hearing. You are to be commended for your foresight and 
your tenacity over the years in trying to deal with the problem of 
illiteracy. 

The national data is well known and will not dwell on that. But I 
would like to point out some of the statistics relative to Illinois. 
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In Illinois, the census data indicate that more than 2.5 million 
adults over the age of 18 do not have a high school diploma, inmost 
one-half million adults are in need of English as a Second Lan- 
guage within this state, comprised of immigrants, refugees, and 
those who are in the process of gaining amnesty. We also know 
that the niunber of drop outs continues to go on, and over the four 
year period, about 25 percent of entering high school freshmen 
drop out before completing high school. 

Of the more than 100,000 adults served in the public programs 
annually in Illinois, almost 60 percent are minority students. Adult 
education offers the opportunity to drop outs and immigrants alike, 
to meet the new demands of the family and the work force. My 
own background in the area of literacy began in the 1960's in a 
community based organization serving migrant and seasonal farm 
workers. Since then I have been involved with a community col- 
lege, a university, and now the state education agency. Many 
things have changed and improved, others unfortimately have not. 
Public and private programs are still significantly under funded. 
Part-time teachers carry the major burden of instiiiction, teacher 
training, the use of technology, research and dissemination are 
woefidly inadequate. 

The history of adult education in Illinois has been long and note- 
worthy. Starting 25 years ago with a contract with the Department 
of Public Aid to serve public aid recipients. Today we have about 
88 programs through the public system, full time and part-time, in 
over 3,000 locations. Many of those in community based organiza- 
tions. Some community based organizations are also funded 
through subKJontracts with local education agencies. 

Of all the students served by the state board funded programs, 
approximately 41 percent are at the very basic level reading less 
than sixth grade. Thirty-one percent from sixth to the ninth grade. 
There were 40,000 adults in English as a Second Language, or 
almost 38 percent of the total adults served in Illinois. 

In addition, under the Immigration Reform and Control Act, an- 
other 35,000 ESL students are being served today. 

I would like to address some specific recommendations you have 
within your proposals regarding literacy. 

Under Title 1. Both the Federal Cabmet Council and Office on 
Literacy are desirable to coordinate activities at the national level. 
Missing in this plan though is a s-tructure or incentive for coordina- 
tion at the state and local level. With administration costs limited 
to 5 percent imder the Adult Education Act there is little incentive 
to invest the significant time required for coordinati^ I recom- 
mend adding a provision in the Adult Education Act \ would 
allow states to utilize funds at the state and local leve. r specifi- 
cally, coordination efforts with other literacy providers, voluntary 
agencies, community based organizations, and the S])A's. Such a 
set aside would provide an incentive for very time coiuuming, criti- 
cally important coordination activities. 

The National Center for Literacy is urgently needed. The State 
Literacy Resource Center is also necessary. Some states do have 
various kinds of resource centers, and I recommend that these 
state centers be administered through the stat^ agencies so they 
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can better be coordiDated with existing resource centers currently 
funded. 

Under Title n for Workforce Literacy. Illinois fully supports a di- 
verse delivery system for literacy services. Such a system should 
foster the involvement of public schools, community colleges, and 
other public or private nonprofit agencies. Currently, Illinois funds 
public schools, community collies directly and commimity based 
organizations through sub-contracts. A Federal requirement to pro- 
vide direct funding to CBO's would require a change in state legis- 
lation. This may be true in more than 20 other states which also do 
not fund OBO's directly. 

I am concerned with a n andate in the Federal law that would 
requure direct and equitable access for all entities. This limits the 
state's flexibility in determining the most efficient and effective 
system given local needs and extremely limited resources. 

With the infusion of significant funding under the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act, we have expanded our services to include 
36 commimity based organizations. But neither the local education 
^encies or the community based organizations receive direct fund- 
ing from the state board. We are contracting with only one agency 
who then sub-contracts with all other providers. Such a require- 
ment as currently listed in your l^islation would eliminate that 
kind of flexibility, and I feel, create some problems for us. 

Most states, I believe, would expand to more public and private 
providers if adequate appropriations were available, but adequate 
funding has been lacking to expand to new providers. States must 
be allowed the flexibility to determine how best to serve those most 
in need. 

One approach that might provide demands from new providers 
while not penalizing existing providers would be to require access 
to these fimds by nonpublic providers once the appropriation level 
for basic state grants has reached $300 million. This would allow 
states time to prepare new state legislation if necessary, and to 
more adequately fund existing semce providers who continue to 
have waiting lists. 

Even with this option, flexibility is extremely important. The 
Workplace Literacy Program is one that shoidd be expanded in its 
authorization to $100 million by fiscal year 1991. The demand in 
the work place is growing constantly. Numerous programs in Illi- 
nois already provide such situations with over 264 classes on site, 
and 207 off-site in cooperation with business and industry. 

One area notably missing in this title is the demand for increase 
in English as a Second Language Services. If not addressed as a 
separate authorization, it must at least be addressed as a major ac- 
tivity and proposed increases in the authorizations for the Adult 
Education Act must be doubled. Illinois has set aside $36 million 
out of inmiigration funds for English as a Second Language to 
serve approximately 100,000 students in amnesty. This funding ex- 
ceeds all other sources of Adult Education funds which total only 
$21 million and allow us to serve 100,000 in Adult Education annu- 
ally. But these funds under amnesty will be redirected by fiscal 
year 1991, and everyone expects the Adult Education Act will pick 
up those services. 

O 
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Also important under this Title is the need for expanded technol- 
ogy. Our adults must become familiar with the use of computers so 
they can adapt in any work setting. 

^ While critical, merely increasing authorization levels is not suxfi- 
cient. And I must put in a plea, that the appropriations would 
equal the authorization levels to provide the expanded services 
needed for all populations. 

Little has been said on teacher training, but it is an extremely 
important component. And Section 353 of the Adult Education Act 
which Jhas provided for those who are teaching or who are prepar- 
ing to teach has proved most valuable. Illinois System of Service 
Centers for staff training has provided free service and in-service 
training for tutors, for teachers, and administrators in Fedei-ally 
ftmded and nonfunded programs alike. Such things must continue 
with far more information on learning disabilities and how to work 
with students who have learning disabilities. 

Families for Literacy. We wholeheartedly support the concept of 
family literacy in the attempt to break the intergenerational cycle 
of illiteracy. Illinois has funded 20 such projects with approximate- 
ly $.5 millions. The Even Start Program should be authorized to at 
least $50 million with the appropriations to match. It should, how- 
ever, be expanded beyond Chapter I schools and LEA's as eligible 
applicants. 

Titles IV through VI. These Titles all provide desirable services. 
Must has been done in the State of Illinois with the Secretary of 
State's Literacy efforts and the use of volimteers. There is still, 
however, the need to coordinate all these services at the state and 
local level. 

One last general comment and concern that relates to the main- 
tenance of efforl under the Adult Education Act. This is proved ex- 
tremely discouraging for states in terms of collecting data because 
if there is anything that is not maintained as effort that is being 
provided in the state, the state could lose all of its Federal funding. 
A simple example would be, that if a community based organiza- 
tion receives some funding from Tribune Cha'*-ities one year and 
not the next year, we coulu conceivably lose aU our Federal funds. 
This is an unnecessary requiremsnt since there is a state match re- 
quirement. I urge the elimination of the maintenance of effort, and 
if not eliminated entirely, that it be redefined in terms of those 
funds over which the state education zgency has some control. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lopez follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF NOREEN S. LOPEZ 

Introduction 

Hr. Chairoaa, I wi»h to th^nk you for th* opportunity to provide ttttlaony 
bftfor* tbm Subcoosnitttt todmy t$ v« address a sost strious issu* afftctlng tha 
econooy end the quality of life In the United Statts today end in the future. 

You an to b« cooaiandad for your foresight and tenacity ia addreasing tha 
nrobXea of Illiteracy. While it haa gained aueh attention in the aedia and recant 
studies such as Workforce 2QQ0 . little hai been done to address solution* to the 
pxfcblaa. The proposed Illiteracy Bliaination Act of 1989 finally begins to present 
aOM realistic meaauraa to l^rovr and expand upon existing literacy services. 

Ihe national data have been presented frequantlyi Sevanty-f iva percent of the 
American workforce in the year 2000 are a.''jlta today; 20-30 nlllion of thaat adulti. 
are aatiaated to have serious probless vith basic skillsi 3-4 oillion adultit ara 
liaited Snglish proficient; school refoia will not solve the problM of adult 
lllltaracy at least not in the near future. 

In Illinois, census data indicau that nore than 2.5 nlllion adults over the 
age of 18 have not coaplsted high school, over 300,000 are iaolgrants, 11,000 are 
refugees and 130,000 ara in the process of gaining perssanent realdency under the 
a&neaty progria. If trends cjntinu* as in the past, approxloately 25Z of estarlng 
high achool frsahsen vlll drop out of school before cocpleting their diplcoa 
requireaents. While adult education and other alternative prograsis aeek to rezaedy 
thia altuation, tha dscanda of aociety for an educated workforce are aver 
Increasing. As low-skilled occupationi decline and service occupations rise, 
educational raqulraaents in the area of basic akilla increase. Junctional literacy 
is a nscesalty, and a high school diplosA la frequently the aiaiaal requireaant for 
any Job. 

2f forte to Isprovo elementary education opportunities, coupled with efforts to 
expand adult literacy, will poaitively affuct current and future generations. 
Prograas to educate and train the unesployed, the dropout, i±e publio aid recipient, 
and others can lead to better role sodels and aconosio self-sufficiency. 

- 1 - 
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^^b»&<M.jr *u rwin«» v;zctas» MtA tna critic*! tlilalrini it MMntlal for • 
prodt«tlve iocUty. Tha aconottic davaXopauit of the ttaU !• d«ptnd«nt upon lt« 
AMtltts thm chtXXtngM to provide an tducatad workforc* for today tnd th« future. 

A* 9tat«d la "Our Futur« tt Rltk"» • rtport of th« Joint Comlttaa on Minority 
fltudwt Achitvwwat of tlm Sttt* Board cf Education and tha Board of Bighar 
lducation» "Wa faca tha aconoBic oacaaiity of having aa oany of our paopla aa 
poaaibXa cooplata high achool or acma laval of aJucatioa bayoad high achool." Our 
fntura i# at riak baeauaa otir aducatloaal syatan ia aot praparlng uur futura 
workforca - capacially jaiaoritiaa - to mat Job raquiraaanta. 

Of tha aora than lOO^OOO adulta aarvad annually ia Illiaoia, alaoat fiOX ara 
minority atudanta. Adult aducation off ara tha opportuaity to dropouta aad 
Inaiiranta alika to oaat tha new baoaada of tha faaily and tha vorkforca. 

Aa isqportaat aa aducatiag tha workforca ia adueatlag paranta vbo ao 
•Igniflcaatly iapact tha llvaa aad learning of thair ehlldraa* Paraata vho UAvn to 
raad provide Bor« halp to thair chUdran aad aaalet than ia baiag auccaaaful ia 
achool. In ^Toward a Mora Perfect Unioni Baaic akilla» Poor yaalliaa aad Our 
Hconoalc yutura"> two vary laportant fiadiage eupport faaily literacy aj a aaana to 
iBprova both tt« paraat'e and child* e level of aducutioo. 

. An axtre grade of ettainnant for tha mother vee aaeodeted vith aa extra 

half-2T*da equivelaat of achlevaaant fcr her shlldraa. 
• A oothar who ccttplated high tchool was a eignlf Icaatly aore li^ortaat 

determinant of tha achool aarollaant of 16- and t7*yaar*old youth thaa whether 

tha aother was aarried or whether eha had an additional $10 » 000 ia faaily 

inooaa per year, although both of thaae factora vara aleo l:q»ortaat. 
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Hy ovn btckground In th« ares of llt«r»cy bastn In th« 1960 '« with t coaounlty 
b«««d org«nit«tion »8rvlng migrant «nd ••••onal ftrwforktrj. Funding for 
•duc«tl'«*n«l gAivlcss vu provld«d through a Coop«r«tlv« contract with local 
•ducation aganclea acceaalng fadaral funda through tha Stata Board of Wucatlon. 
Sinca than my axparlanca has indudad eaployimt with a ccioBunity collaga, 
univaraity and at«ta aducatioo agancy. Whila graat atrldaa hava ba^ oada la nany 
areas, little haa chJWgad In othara. Publlahara now racognlta th« naad for adult 
matarlalas tha public la oora avara of tha problaa cf illltaracyj and voluatoara ara 
uaad far Dora axteaatvaly to aaalrt In tha literacy affort. Howavar, public and 
private progrtoa are at ill aignlficantly underfunded) part- tine teachare ca:.ry tha 
taajor burden of inatructloni teacher training, the ute of technology, and reaaarch 
and dlaaaaination ara woefully inadequate. 

The biatory of adult education in Illinola haa baan long and noteworthy. Tn© 
first progrua were offered to public aid reclpienta 25 yeara ago under a contract 
with :he Illinois Dapirtncnt of Public Aid. Full time adult cmtera were 
establiahod acrosa the atate including tha Chicago Board of Education, Black Eawk 
College, Urbana Adult Center, Hatts^r. Arsa Adult Education Center and Vanice/Uncoln 
T*chnlcal Center. 

These and other full tine cenrera continue today along with nudsrouit part tine 
progrosM. There are 88 programs ecroii the atate today in over 3000 locations 
serving store than 100,000 adulta annually* In Chicago, approximately half the 
federal and atate funding la adalniaterad through tha Chicago Board of Education 
full time canters and half through the City Collegea of Chicago, many housed in 
cooBunlty ba^ad organic at lonat Several CBO'a are funded through subcontracts with 
local distrlcta, including PACE Inatltute, Elgin YVCA, the Illiroia Migrant Council, 
and EI Centre de Infomaclon. 

- 3,- 
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Of all tht studantf atrvad by Stat a Board fundad proiraaa, approxlMtaly AlX 
•ra at Uval I (0-5.9) 31X at levtl II (6-8.9) and 28X at iaval III. Tba Enfllah aa 
a aacond Xanguaga (ESL) population aarvad haa grown froo 26,000 In ms to 40,000 in 
FYSS, or alsDoat 38Z of tha total aarvad. 

Undar tha LnBltratlon Raforo and Control Act (IRCA), ovar 35,000 additional tSl 
atudanta hava baen aarvad ainca Octobar, 1988. Rathar than rsliavlng tba damand for 
ESL on tha fadaral adult aducation prograa, it appaara thara la atiU Incraaalng 
danand for aarvicaa from tlia non-aatnaaty population. Tha prograaa undar I&CA hava 
haan axpandad to allow 34 local aducation aganciaa and 36 comnity baaad 
organliatioaa to provida aarvicaa undar a aub-contract with tha Jawiah ?ad«ration of 
Katropolitan Chicago and Latino Inatituta vhich aarva at tha priaa contractora for 
all atata aducational aarvicaa undar IRCA. 
lapwlna ndaral Litatf^ cv Kf forta 

I wf U addraaa tha varioua conponanta of tha Illitaracy Elittlnation Act of 
1989 ai outlinad in tha aatarlala I racaivad Juna 30, 1989 and addraaa othara I faal 
ahould ba incorporatad. 

Tftlg I. Tha Litaracy Coordination, Raaaarch and Infomation I&provaaant 

Both tho fadaral Cabinat Council and Of flea on Litaracy ara daalrabla to 
coordinata activitiea at tha national lavel. Hiaaing In tha plan for coordination 
la a atructura or incentiva for coordination at tha atata ind local lavajL . With 
adttinlatration coata at tha atata and local laval llmitod to 5Z undar tha Adult 
Education Act (AEA) thara ic littla incsntiva to invaat tha aignificant tina 
raquirad for adaquata coordinatiou. I caccasmmd adding a provlaion in ASA vhioh 
would allow atataa to utilisa funda at tha atata and looil laval for coordination 
with othar litar/ey providara, voluntary aganciaa, CBO*a, SDA*a, atct Such a aat 
aaida would provide an incantiva for vary tiDO-cciauming but critically iaportant 
coordination » 
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Th« Nfttiontl Cmtir for Litoracy is urg«ntly n««did. A St«t« litartcy Ratourcft 
C«nt«rt Prograa it alto n«ciiiiry, partlcuUrly vhars no such ctnttrt cutxuitly 
•Xitt. I recoEgwid th4t these st«t« ctntiri bft •dainiittrad through th« itAt* 
•g«ncy rMponiibla for adult aducation so thay can ba coordlnatad vlth axiiting 
reiourca canttri funded by cany itatai, such aa Illinois. 
Titla II . Workforce Literacy 

Z fully sgraa with tha purpose of this titla ragsrding the need to laprova 
educational opportunities, axptnd snd loprova the current ayntea and aneouraga tho 
expansion of adult education teacher trsining progress. 

XUinoia fully supports a diverse delivery svstca for lltarscy sarvicea. Suob 
s systen should foster tha involvement of public schools, coaounity oollagea« and 
other public or priwets non profit egencles to best nest tht naeds of e divarss 
student population. Currently Illinois funds public schools and coosunity oollagaa 
directly and oosaounity based organisations through sub oontraots. A federal 
raqiiireaent to provide direct funding to CBO^s would require e change in stAte 
leglslstion. This nay be true in nors Zhyn 20 other ststea which also do not ftmd 
CfiO*a directly. 

I em concerned vlth a Eoendsta in the f edersl Isv that would recjuire "direct" 
and aquitable accaas for sll entitlas, public or private. This llaita the stats* a 
flaxlbility in detoraining the nost eff ioiant and effsctiva syfstan given local naada 
and axtremaly United resources. 

With the infusion of significant program funding under XRCA, but Halted 
fur .ing for SEA edainis tret ion (1 1/2Z), Illinois has axpandad the nusbsr of CBO*a 
being funded. However, neither the CBO's nor tha LEA's ere receiving "direct" 
funding. The state is contrscting with one agency which in turn subcontrscts with 
71 providers of direct servica. 
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Why is "dirict iccaaa" aor« loportAnt th«n "■ccaaa'*7 If ■dtquatt fusding for 
■■tvicu vsrt milabls, ■t«tea vould expud to nort public and private providara in 
tba xuimar SMat approprlata vithin thair own atata* 

Illinois has only 50 local aducation aganclta pArtioipAting in tha adult 
•ducAtlon progrua ctirrantly* All 39 coasunity collagaa participate and 
aavsral CBO'a. While many nora htva axpreeead a daaire to participate* funds have 
baaa lacking to sxpand to nev providere* With 80Z of the literacy aervicaa 
currently b«ixig providad through public egencias, and such inadequate 
approprlatlona, ate^ge miet.ba allowed tha flexibility to daUraina how beat to 
aarve thoae a»at in need* Thia ia not baat decidad at the federal Isval* 

There are optlona available tc meat tha daoands fnm nev providera* vhile not 
penalizing high Quality agisting providers* One approach vculd ba to raqulre 
eccasa to ASA funda by non public providara once the appropriation level for the 
basic sUte grtnta has reached $300 aillion* This vould ollov states titts to 
pra^ara new atata lagialation if nacasaary and to more adaquataly fund axiating 
aarvice providara* 

Svaa with thic option, fleribility for Implemantatlcn ahould ba allovad ao 
atatas can baat determine vhathtr "direct'* accaaa to funda is tha laoat siffidant and 
eff ectiva approach* 

The workpUca literacy program authoriiation a hould ba exoandad to $100 miUion 
by 7Y91, and such auzss thereafter* 

'The demand for workplace literacy ia growing conatantly* It ia batter to 
prcvidc tba aaployad literacy aarvicea before they bacoma dialocatad vorkara dua to 
a lack of appropriate baaio akilla* Tha workplace literacy proviaions in tha Adult 
Education Act bast allow for this* 
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thm aru aoit notably gUtlng undir thit title is nh« d«B*nd for Ir.crMitd SSL 
««rvicftji» If not addrtistd separtttly in tuthorizttioni* it muit at l«t<t b« 
•ddrMt^d M A Bi jor activity and propottd incrtjisti in th« «uthoris«tion« for th« 
ABA oust b« doublfta* 

Xllinoic hut itt taidt $36 million cut of IHCA fundi for SSL* civica and 
othar adult iducation cfcvicaa for aligibla lagaliaad aliana (CIA). Thia fundlnf 
•Xcaada mil othar aourcaa of adult education funda» federal and etete conbined 
(epproxinately $21 nilllon). For the firat tixae in ay experience we finally have 
adequAt* funding for BSL adult education ei loes* But theae funde vill be 
rediractad by FY91 vith the anticipeCion that EUU and other non-Xnglieh apeaking 
Adults vill be served under ASA* Aa indicated previously* thie populetion has bean 
groving steadily and is projected to continue to sron* 

Of great inportanca* but not mentioned in this Titls is ths need for eatoamUd 
technology in adult educetion programg. All adulta seeking enployoent must ovatcoa* 
any feer of coasputere* The Dore prectica on oooputera etudente have in a learning 

eettingt the better they can edapt in the work aetting. 

Vhlle critical, oerely increasing sutho^itition Isvsls is not sufficient. The 

opproprietione louet equal the euthoriEetion levels to provide expanded eer.icaa for 

all popiilationa, utilising the lataet technologiee and research on effective 

prectleae. 

While little vee eeid on teacher training , I vould ra-eophaeiee that trelning 
of thosa "toeching or preperlng to teach" under Section 353 of the AXA haa proven 
3K)at valuable. Illinois' systea of service centere for etaff training haa provided 
pra-survice and in-aervice for literacy tutora, teachare, and adminiatretore in A2A 
ftmdsd and non-funded program alike. Such training rezsaine e criticel aleoent in 
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provi41af quality prograat, Ona arM rtquixint fir sore attaatlon in trainixii ig 
that of learning ditabilitlai. It suit ba raeognicad that thii iu fraquantly a 
problaa aaoug amy adolt laamara and taachart Bust racaiva trsining on diagnosins 
•lid uaiPt appropriata tschniquas for tha laazning dltsblad. 
Tit la in. Faailiaa For Litaracy 

I Vbolahaart^y support tha concept of family lltarscy to btraak tha 
latarfBoarational cycls of illltaracy. Illinois has fundad 20 such projacta for 
roa and mo. Iba Ivan Start prograa should ba authoriiad at |S0 million with 
appropriation* to OMtch. It should hovr.var ba axoandad bayond Chaptar I schoola and 
m*a sa Gligibls spplicants. 
Titian. IV-VI 

Thssa titlas provida daairabla sarvicas for tha axpanaion of accassibility to 
books and litarsoy ssrvicas through atudant tutors and voluntaars. Hy only oonoam 
in ralstion to thaaa progrsna ig asaoclatad vith tha natd t.o roordtnata all tha 
aarvicas at tha sUU and local laval for efficiency and affactivanass. 

Oos last ganarsl coanant and concam ralatas to tha oaintantnca of aff: t 
provision* in tha Adult Zducation Act. Tha currant provision raipiiring lOOX 
aalntsaanca of affort or a loss of all fadaral funds, actuaUy sarvas as a 
Aialnctntiva to sccurata raporti'jg and axpanaion to othar providara. Sinca thara is 
alraady a stata match ra(tuirsoant, which ia undar tha control of tha sUU aducation 
agancy and lagislatura. it ia utmscast&ry to add tha saintananoa of affort 
provision. It haa baan intarpratad so broadly, in tha xula that it indudaa lU 
"affort" in tha atsU, vhathar tha SKA haa any control ovar it or not. For azampla, 
a CBO racaiving privata f anda ona yaar and not tha next for adult education sarvicaa 
conld caua^ tha loss of tha full AKA grant to a atata. Suraly thia vaa not tha 
intant of Congrass. If not allalnttad antiralv. maintananca of affort ahould ba 
radaf Iliad in tarna of tbosa funda ovar which tha SEA has control. 
bahalf of lov litarata adulta in Illinois and tha raat of tha nation. If I can 
provida any further infortaation plaasa do not h^eitate to ssk. 
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Senator Simon. 1 thank you very much. Incidentally, for all of 
our testimony, the staff will go over all of this and come up, you 
know, with — I can't say we are going to accept every suggestion 
that is made, but we will be re\dewing the legislation in view of 
your suggestions. 

This is a question that maybe I should direct to the staff or to 
you. When you say the states do not have flexibility in terms of 
determining, do we maintain standards— do we authorize standards 
or how do we— I am not sure who I should. Tho question is, the 
complaint is, that the states are not allowed flexibility in terms of 
who gets grants, and they want to maintain some flexibility. Now, 
the question is whether there are any requirements in terms of-~I 
can see that there ought to be some flexibility that everyone who 
comes along and says we have a literacy program doesn't just auto- 
matically get fuiided. 

Pat Fahy. Exactly. Currently under the Adult Education Act, as 
you are aware, the Federal law is somewhat ambiguous, and each 
state it varies. Currently in Illinois, CBO organizations such as this 
are prohibited, basically, from receiving funds under the Adult 
Education Act in the State of Illinois. And that is because of, as 
you say, it would take a state law to change that or state legisla- 
tion. Each state varies, but of course, anyone that we would want 
eligible, we are trying to correct some of this at the Federal level. 
But at the same time though we would expect any program such as 
this receiving funds under the Adult Education Act to be under the 
same requirement as any public agency receiving funds. In other 
words, the same auditing procedures, and what have you. So we 
are trying to change the Federal law. 

Senator Simon. But that doesn't quite answer my question. The 
question Is, do we make some minimum requirements in terms of 
ability to handle a program in order to get 

Pat Fahy. Sure. Yes. There are certam things that would have to 
be mandated. The application process of a lot of those would be 
added at the state level, I should say. There are only certain re- 
quirements they must meet at the Federal level, but you 

Senator Simon. And I guess what you are, as I read your testimo- 
ny here, you are concerned that you do not huve the flexibility to 
add those requirements. 

Ms. Lopez. Well, we currently have that flexibility. What is out- 
lined in this proposal would require that we have direct funding to 
community based organizations, and that would effect some of our 
flexibility. We currently provide some funding to community based 
organizations because our law allows us to have sulniontracts. It 
does not allow us to contract directly with community based orga- 
nizations. The proposal here seemed to be that it required direct 
funding. 

The thing, as I said, what we have done under the Immigration 
Act is that we have contracted with only one agency and then that 
agency has in turn sub-contracted with all of the local education 
agencies and community based organizations. Under the proposal 
that I see within the outline here, we would not be allowed to do 
that and it has— it reduces the amount that we have to spend on 
administration at the state level because the compiling of all the 
reports, the data, and some of the administrative stuff is then han- 
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oleu at that local level. And this proposal as I see it in here right 
now where it states it would have to be direct, we would have to 
probably double the number of agencies that we are funding. And I 
think we would find it very hard to gear up for that kind of thing. 
Plus, we would have to change our state law. 

Senator Simon. You mentioned the Immigration Law and Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, I also serve on the Immigration Sub- 
committee. As the demand from the amnesty jirogram fades, will 
the demand for English as a Second Language also fade? 

Ms. Lopez. I iliink it will diminish some because the require- 
ments will have been met by the individuals, but I know from ex- 
perience that the number of people who have become involved will, 
a large number will continue to be involved. TTie state however, is 
projecting that the demand on health and welfare benefits will in- 
crease. So the amount coming in from Immigration that Illinois 
has been putting into education will be redirected to other acti\d- 
ties. 

I think Illinois has been very, they have put a great deal of the 
money into education to try to reduce the number that will access 
public assistance later. But we are seeing individuals i>tay in ths 
programs far beyond the minimum requirement of 40 hour«. Many 
are staying in for up to 100-120 hours of instruction. We would see 
that continuing. 

Senator Simon. Pat j' ai handed me a note here saying that 
under the present systen that this program here does not receive 
state funding. And I wonder if either of you or George Hagenauer 
coul^ explain why that is the case and v/ould this legislation help 
or not help in that. If I may ask you first, Ms. Lopez? 

Ms. Lopez. Whether right now, whether or not local education 
agencies subcontract with voluntary agencies or other community 
based organizations is pretty much their own decision. And so we 
have several 

Senator Simon. So you leave that up to the Chicago public 
schools? 

Ms. Lopez. Right. And in other parts of the state we do have sev- 
eral subcontracts. We have one agency in Chicago that receives a 
subconh ct, but is from an agency outside of— it is through a local 
education agency that is outside Chicago. The city colleges and the 
Chicago Board of Education, part of the feeling is they already 
have more demand on the funds that they receive and waiting lists, 
and they are unwilling to contract with somebody else when they 
do not have adequate funding to provide the services themselves. 

Senator Simon. All right. Dr. Cordon i, happy to have you here. 

STATEMENT OP DR BARBARA CORDON!, PROFEF^SOR, SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, DIRECTOR ACHIEVEMEOT PROGRAM, 
CARBONDALE, IL 

Ms. CoRDONi. Happy to be here. Senator Simon, Literacy Volun- 
teers and honored guests, I am grateful for the opportunity to come 
before you this morning to speak about this topic which is of great 
concern to our nation. Because my field is learning disabilities, the 
mgyor focus of my preserttation will be on that topic. 
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Adult illiteracy is a tragedy which takes a frightful toll on the 
human souL Illiteracy is Ginny, a 35 year old, single mother of two, 
who must depend on her 10 year old daughter to read a recipe or 
the instructions on her small son's bottle of medicine. It is Marc, 
who at 30, is still forced to live with his parents. Marc cannot read 
well enough to get a job which would enable him to rent an apart- 
ment. These are my students. They are two of the 135 students in 
the Achieve Program at Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, a university support prograri for students with learning dis- 
abilities who want to earn colbge degrees. The program is 12 years 
old and was originally funded by the then Department of Educa- 
tion, an effort which Senator Simon, thankfully helped and sup- 
ported. 

We accep. our students on a first come, first serve basis. We 
have served students from every state, although most of them are 
from Illinois, and from eight foreign countries. They are remarka- 
ble. While across the nation the college freshman drop out rate is 
steady at between 25 and 27 percent, 83 percent of our students go 
on to graduate with a college degree in their fields. They have only 
one thing in common, a history of school failure. Yet the new 
breakfast room on our house was designed by an architect who is a 
former Achieve student. When he came to us at the college his 
reading level was that of the eighth month of first grade. 

My students are a value to society, they do not yet value them- 
selves. They are aliens in a world which values achievement, and 
they often feel alienated from society as you have heard so pointed- 
ly already this morning. One of my students began a speech with 
this sentence, "The stench of inadequacy — I reek of it " What a vo- 
cabulary, but whav pain. He could not read the words, he could not 
spell them, but he could say them and he could feel them. 

Having read the summary of the Illiteracy Elimination Act of 
1989, it is important that I address some specific issues within it. 
First, I am very glad to see the 15 percent set aside funds to train 
service providers to identify learning disabilities. Both Ginny and 
Marc were recognized by literacy volunteers whom I and my assist- 
ant had trained. Marc recently said that he learned more in those 
four months with the literacy volunteers than he had throughout 
all of his school. However, you will remember that Public Law 94- 
142, the Education of All Handicapped Children's Act, also provid- 
ed set aside dollars, in that case to train regular education teachers 
to work with the handicapped. Most educators do not feel that 
effort has been as successful as one would wish. Therefore, the 
training effort as set forth in this Bill must be specific to the task 
and efficient. It must be standardized across the land unlike the 
unstandardized training which occurred with Public Law 94-142. 

The training of the literacy volunteers is also critical. It must be 
eclectic in nature because no one reading method is effective for all 
people with learning disabilities. If one knows only one method of 
teaching, some students will be lost because they will give up when 
they are not quickly succesiful. As the old adage states, when one 
has only a hammer, one tends to treat ever3rthing else as a nail. 
My learning disabled students may need an entire tool box. 

In our program, we teach our students read using whatever 
program will meet each individual's needs based on thorough diag- 
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nosis of those needs. In my opinion, this diagnostic component is 
the missing link in most efforts, but the one which can ensure suc- 
cess if incorporated into literacy programs, for despite what you 
might have heard or read, people with learning disabilities do dem- 
onstrate specific patterns in their strengths and weaknesses. These 
patterns are different from those demonstrated by the individual 
who doe« not read for other, no less important reasons. This diag- 
nostic component is what we taught to literacy volunteers in 
Southern Illinois and that lan^wledge is what enabled them to rec- 
ognize Marc and Ginny. 

Student volunteer programs can be most effective. Some of the 
Achieve students serve as big brothers and sisters to learning dis- 
abled children and adolescents in our public schools. In addition to 
canoe trips and ballgames, they work with them on reading a 
recipe, making cookies, helping them to understand that driver's 
education manual, and help them to have some hope for the future. 

College work study programs are another effective way to work 
with people with learning disabilities. An average of 134 under- 
graduates, many of whom are college work study students, tutor 
the Achieve clients that we have in their academic areas. 

I am pleased that the Bill encompasses all of these elements. It 
represents a very important step. But people with learning disabil- 
ities want the same things that all of us want for our children, a 
job which can bring in enough income to support a home and a 
family, leisure time to do the kind of things that we eiyoy, and self 
respefrt;. Literacy is the key to those dreams. Over 700 of my former 
studaits can tell you about that. There is a sign in my building and 
it has a quote by Horace Mann -and it says, "Be ashamed to die 
imtil you have won some victory for humanity." 

Thank you for allowing me to be a very small part of your victo- 
ry. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cordoni follows:] 

Fr3pai:ed Statemeint of Barbara J. Cordoni 

Chairman Pell, members of the Committee, Literacy Volunteers, honored guests, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to come before you this morning to speak about a 
to^ic of great concern to the future of this nation. Because my field is learning dis- 
abilities, the msgor focus of my presentation will be on that topic 

Adult illiteracy is a tragedy which takes a frightful toll on a human soul. Illiter- 
acy is Ginny, a thirty-five year old mother of two, who must depend on her 10 year 
old daughter to read a recipe or the instructions on her small son's bottle of medi* 
cina It is Marc, who at 30, is still forced to live with his parents. Marc cannot read 
well enough to get a job which would enable him to rent an apartment These are 
my students. They are two of the 135 students in the Achieve Program at Southern 
Illinois Universi^ at Carbondale, a university support prcgi*am for students with 
learning disabilities who want to earn college degrees, llie program is 12 years old 
and was originally funded by the department of Education, an effort which Senator 
Simon supported. 

We accept our students on a first come first served basis. We have served students 
from every state and from 8 foreign countries. They are remarkable. While across 
the nation, the college freshman dropout rate is steady at between 25 and 27%, 83% 
of our students earn degrees in their fields and graduate. They have one thing only 
in common, a historjr of school failure, yet the new breakfast room in our home was 
designed by an architect who is a former Achieve student. His reading level when 
he came to us was that of a child in the eighth month of first grade. 

My students are of value to this society, they do not yet value themselves. They 
are aliens in a world which values achievement, and they ofl*»n feel alienated from 
society. One of my students began his speech with this sentence: "The stench of L> 
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adequacy — reek in it" What a vocabulary! What pain. He could not read the 
wordSi he could not spell them, but he could say them and feel them. 

Having read the summary of the Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989, 1 wish to ad- 
dress several specific issues. First, I am glad to see the 15% set aside funds to train 
service providers to identify learning disabilities. Both Ginny and Marc were recog- 
nized literacy volunteers whom I and my assistant had trained. Marc recently 
said he had learned more in those four months than he had throughout school. 
However, you will remember Public Law 94-142, the Education of All Handicapped 
Childrens Act, also pr jvided set aside dollars, in that case to tram r^ular education 
teachers to work with the handicapped. Most educators do not feel that effort has 
been as successful as one would wish. Therefore, the training effort set forth in this 
bill must be specific • the task and efficient It must be standardized across the 
land imlike the unstandardized training which occurred with P.L. 94-142. 

Th3 training of the literacy volunteers is also critical. It must be eclectic in 
nature because no one reading method is effective for all people with learning dis> 
abilities. If one knows only one .nethod of teaching, some students will be lost be- 
cause they will gi\e up when they are not quickly succ^ful. As the old adage 
states, if one has only a hammer, one tends to treat everything else as a nail. People 
with learning disabilities may need an entire tool box. 

In our program, we tech our students to read, using whichever program will meet 
each individual need based on thorough diagnosis of -^dividual strengths and weak- 
nesses. In my opinion, this dia^ostic component is the missing link which can 
ensure success, if incorporated into literacy programs, for despite what you might 
have heard or read, people with learning disabilities do ''-^monstrate specific pat- 
terns ^n their strengths and weaknesses. These patterns are different from those 
demonstrated by the individual who does not read for other, no less important rea- 
sons. This diagnostic compon3nt is what we taught the literacy volxmteers in South- 
em Illinois and that knowledge is what enabled them to recognize Marc and Ginny. 

Student volunteer programs can be most effective. Some of the Achieve students 
serve as big brothers and sisters to learning disabled children and adolescents. In 
addition to canoe trips and haU. games, they work with them on reading a recipe 
and making cookies, help them understand a driver^s education manual, and help 
them to have hope for the future. 

Collie work study programs are an effective way to work with people with learn- 
ing disabilities. An average of 134 undergraduates, many of whom are college work 
study students, tutor Achieve clients in their academic subjects. 

People with learning disabilities want the same things tnat all of us want for our 
children,'a job which brings in enough income to support a home and family, leisure 
time to do the things we eiyoy, and self-respect Literacy can help those dreams 
come true. Over 700 of my former students can tell you about that 

Horace Mann once said, "Be ashamed t6 die until you have won some victory for 
humanity." Thank you for allowing me to be a part of this victory. 

Senator Simon. I thank you and I thank you for the excellent 
work that you are doing. To what extent, you help people within 
the state, you help people from other states and other countries, to 
what extent could every university in the nation duplicate what 
you are doing? 

Ms. CoRDONi. It would be so simple. It would be so simple. We do 
not do anything magical. The wonderful thing is, or the saddest 
thing I guess, is that every high school could do it too. Because 
what we do is not unusual. The difference between the Achieve 
Program and what goes on in the high schools and other colleges in 
this country is one important thing, well two. First of all, we diag- 
nosis them to find out what the problem is. And second, we do not 
tutor them per se. We teach them how to learn. And there is a sig- 
nificant difference. 

In our high school programs in Illinois, because I know that state 
best, we have LD Resource rooms and generally their purpose is to 
help the child get through that general academic class, the one he 
is having trouble with, or with several. But that doesn't mean that 
he knows how to apply that knowledge to the next academic class. 
And so it is like plugging lots of little holes and never plugging the 
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big hole in the dam. If is never actually addressing the real major 
issue. 

I gave Pat a copy of my position paper where I got a little bit 
petulant about that. 

Senator Simon. All right. And how can we get ot^er universities 
to do the same thing you are doing? 

Ms. CoRDONi. Well, I do a lot of consulting with them. I travel to 
a lot of universities to try to help them. Tb:; problem is almost 
always money. They can't find— it takes a c< .nmitted person, ar i 
you have to be willing to pay that committed 'person at least some 
salary, and it takes a commitment on the \'^ist of the university. 
There is a very say commentary in this country which fortunately 
Southern does not share, as you know what our commitment to the 
handicap has been, you have been a part of it. But there are some 
schools who say, "If you read poorly or if you have a learning dis- 
ability then you are less than our jther students, you are less im- 
portant and of less value to society than people who read much 
better than you. You will force us to water down our curriculum." 
And that is not true. My students take exactly the same courses as 
any other student. 

Senator Simon. I like your story of your architect, ^'lien this is 
over I want to find out his name and address. 

Ms. C!oRDONi. All right. 

Senator Simon. You mentioned an average of 134 undergradu- 
ates, irany of whom are college work students, tutor Achieve cli- 
ents in their academic subjects. Of those who are not college work 
study students, college work study students receive some financial 
reward for doing it, are the others just volunteers? 

Ms. CoRDONi. Some are voluiiteers through courses, through an 
academic class they are taking, but the others we pay. 

Senator Simon. OK. \nd do they get credit? 

Ms. C!oRDONi. Yes. It goes both ways. We use them however we 
can get them. 

Senator Simon. All right. Our final witness is Hartzel Black, the 
Dean of Correctional Education, Southeastern Illinois Community 
College. Very happy to have you here with us. 

STATEMENT OF HARTZEL BLACK, DEAN, CORRECTIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
VIENNA, IL 

2^r. Black. It is a pleasure to be here today. I guess being the 
tail end represents what I represent, the prison system. If we do 
not take care of them before at uie elementary level and high 
school level, they are going to end up in the prison. 

^nator Simon. I should have mentioned in the introduction that 
last week*s Parade Magazine, if any of you happened to see it, had 
a feature story about what you are doing at the prison system. Par- 
ticularly, a story in connection with the ambulance drivers and 
their specific education. 

Mr. Black. It should also be pointed out that we started with 
about 75 percent of those as being illiterate, not being able to read 
or write. Paul, you mentioned Southern Illinois in your opening 
comments. I remember many of our storefront meetings with you 
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at the Round Knob store at — that happens to be my home, we are 
well aware of the illiterates and the need for literacy training in 
Southern Illinois. 

I am here today representing the National Correction Education 
Association, as well as some of my personal :omments that I will 
have relating to the Elimination Act of 1989. This Act represents 
some of the areas that corrections could get into. I will have some 
comments where I would like to see infused with some of HR-7*s 
work and some of tl;e National Correctional Education work that 
we are doing. 

Seventy-five percent of oiu: corrections population is illiterate. 
They are elementary and high school drop outs, unemployed. The 
majority of them are from poor family backgrounds. There is an 
absence of the family imit, from a poor environment, and an unde- 
sirable living conditions. It has already been said, and I want to re- 
iterate the fact that if we put two parents together that are illiter- 
ates we (an expect illiterate children. 

It is my prediction if w^ do not follow through with your bill in 
the 1990*s, by the year 20CO we may have a minority group of those 
being the employed with good math and reading skills, and the ma- 
jority group will be the unemployed, illiterate, m and out of prison, 
and wQl continue on the welfare role. Thus, the rich will continue 
to support the poor in a big way. 

Your bill contains many positive comments, yet, I do not see the 
word corrections literacy problems identified in the bill and it is 
very easy to overlook that when the money gets to the states. We 
do not have enough quality transition programs and post release 
programs to prepare for successful release of illiterate ex-offenders. 
By that I mean, the after care of a prison inmate when they leave 
prison. We need to expand the bill to give grants to community col- 
leges, adult education centers for re-integration programs. 

The six Titles proposed in your bill I feel are outstanding. I 
would ask staif to research, though, the correctional education na- 
Monal office we have in Washington, as well as the position, the 
desk that we have within the U.S. Department of Education for vo- 
cational education, and that if the research council is formed and 
the national council is formed we do not get a duplication of effort 
and become competitive for turf that we traditionally want to do 
when new bills are introduced. 

I would suggest that we utilize for our research prison inmates 
that are already incarcerated, in particular, the juveniles. A high 
majority of the prison adults have come through the juvenile 
system. It is sad to think that the Lig grad\ ^tion is from juvenile 
to adult S}^ms. I participate in many juv*. Je graduations and I 
have had juvenile offenders ask me how it is to spend time at 
Menard Correctional Center. Knowing that this is a cool place 
today, compared to a maximum security prison. 

We need to reach those in prison that have severe reading prob- 
lems. Many an inmate comes into the prison system with less than 
a third grade reading level. We must face literacy first at the local 
level though. Being a high school board member at Vienna High 
School, I see the illiteracy problem is highly present at our high 
school setting. I think in your research bill we need to look at kin- 
dergarten and the preschool levels. Your Act does provide for start- 
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ing a target potential illiterate group at an age from birth to age of 
3» 

Incentives need to be placed for those working in a literacy pro- 
gram. It has already been eluded to today that money may talk- 

Senator Simon. May I interrupt just for a moment? And I can 
go off the record here for just a second. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Simon. Excuse me for interrupting you here. 

Mr. Black. That is okay, Lenator. I agree wholeheartedly and 
when people like this testify it wants to make you cry. They have 
done an outstanding job. 

The National Correctional Education Association would add 
some recommendations that we build the motivation for requests 
for proposals, and we call that training industry education, to get 
involved with the work place literacy, and that is part of the Elimi- 
nation Act of 1989. Work place can be anywhere in a school 
sj^m, a prison work program, a prison industry program that can 
help combat illiteracy. Although industry wants to make money, 
the corrections, my position with correctional education is if we use 
prison industries to show the initiative and show the desires and 
the need for an individual to read and write, we can put them out 
motivated and they can become tax paying citizens. 

The average cost of incarceration being anywhere from $16,000 
to §25,000. We can change that cost to be a cost savings, and this 
person can go back to the streets with saleable skills. 

Another part of your bill, the students for literacy college work 
study programs. We have had volunteers within the prison system, 
we have Juad students come into the program, but this is strictly a 
mandate approach. I think we have already heard today that we 
need employed staff, wc need coordination with it. 

The '^ther side of the incarceration part is the probationer. 
During > past three years I have done a research project with 
Pope ana Johnson County in rural Southern Illinois. The Judge 
sentenced a probationer to my career assessment program. Tho 
first request that I asked the Judge to do is bring the family to- 
gether. If it is a man we bring the wife and the children. We work 
with the churches, the community, do career assessment and the 
Judge says if you complete 80 percent of the requirements you can 
work your way off probation. Vfe^ have lost one person out of 30 
over the two year period to the prison system, lliat is more of a 
personal touch and I would commend the chemical companies 
slogan that I read the other day, they said, "We are making Amer- 
ica beautiful one lawn at a time". I feel like we can accomplish il- 
literacy one person at a time. So the work I have done with proba- 
tioners in those two counties has proven very successful. 

We have found that the mother and father, can neither one read 
and they brought in children with them that - uld not raad nor 
write. Working with the churches »Jid commu ity organizations 
and civic clubs, as volunteers, we did accomplish sometlui;^ that 
never has been done before. I again stress this is a bandaid ap- 
proach. 

^ In summary, I would like to recommend that through the Na- 
tional Correctional Education Association, through the HR-7 or 
whatever it comes out to be, we look, and the JTPA Bill, we look at 
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these three areas, see how they can be combined and that we do 
not lose sight of the criminal offender due to the fact of the illiter- 
acy that they had wlien they got in prison. 

It is the end of the road. I would strongly encourage the money 
be spent at preschool, early level, but the fact is we have one mil- 
lion people incarcerated, the fact is 95 percent of those are going to 
go back to the streets within three years and if we do not change 
their habits, desires to want to go back to a literacy program on 
the street that has got some merit to it, we are going to stay during 
the 1990's in the same mode that we are. 

I did not mention earlier, but a fine example that is used at 
Vienna Correctional Center is the Alcohol Fuels Training Program. 
It is a little different than most prisons, we make legal ethaixol at 
the prison through research grants and corn, but the students tl:at 
are illiterate have an opportunity to go to that plant and learn 
manufacturing processes on a daily basis, build a resume and one 
of them made a statement to me, he said, he called it a resume 
when he came in but he said, "Now I can even spell resuma. I can 
apply for a job. I can look pwple in the eye and feel proud when I 
go back to Chicago. And if I go to Cabrini Green I can do some 
work in that area." So that is one good example, I think, of indus- 
try working with education. 

It is my hope and desires that we, as citizens of this United 
States, can help the under privileged to become better readers, effi- 
cient in math, and become worthwhile employees &ad citizens of 
our society. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Black follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HART2EL L BLACK 



It is Indeed an honor to be testify before you today. Senator Simon. It is 
a pleasure for a rural Southern Illlnoisan, who is familiar with your Makanda 
home and who recalls many visits with you at storefront operations In Southern 
Illinois. We, being born and raised in Southern Illinois,, have had the 
opportunity to understand problems and challenges that illiteracy has placed 
upon our communities. 

Representing the National Correctional Education Association, 1 will be 
explaining polnU that the association would W^e to see infused in the 
"Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989", as well as, personal comments relating to 
the bill. 

As wc look at illiteracy in the corrsctional setting thoughout America, we 
find that 75% of the population is illiterate. This percentage represents, in 
most cases, a culmination of elementary or high school dropouts and primarily 
unemployed individuals. The majority of the prison population is a result of a 
poor family background, the absence of a family unit, poor environment, low 
income, and undesirable living conditions. Parents of the iricarce rated, in 
general, are illiterate. If we continue breed illiterates, w.iat can we expect? 
It \z time for our Nation to wake up and face the illiterac, problem before we 
have only two sectors of society, 1 ) the minority group being employed and 
possessing good reading and mathematical comput:>tion skills, and 2) those that 
remain unemployed, remain illiterate, are in and out of prison, and on the 
welfare roles; thus the rich will continue to support the poor. 

Senator Simon, I feel this blli contains positive components to help combat 
many of the nation's illiteracy problems. Within the Illiteracy Elimination 
Act, 1 do not specifically see provisions for illiteracy problems within 
corrections. As a correctional consultant, I have found that communities want 
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lo send people to prison an throw away the key. Wo aro not seeing enough 
quslity transitional programs designed to prepare for the successful release of 
the Incarcerated or post- release programs for new parolees turning society 
with marketable skills or with the ablUty.to read and perform oaslc rr.athematic 
computation. For that ruason. It would be beneficial to see the bill expanded 
to Include grants^ available to community colleges or adult education service 
center's, designed specifically to focus on successful reintegration of literate 
ex-offenders into society and provide for post-release programming. 

The six titles proposed In the Illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989 are 
outstanding and correctional education could fall within many of these titl'^s. 
Thft Literacy Coordination and Research portion of the bill Is without question. 
A definite need exists for a center and a council ^or literacy coordination at 
the federal level. Prior to the Introduction of this bill, I would strongly 
reconmend researching the national correctional education office, the office 
within the U.S. Department of Education that handles correctional vocational 
education and special education, and the position in this federal cabinet 
council for the feasibility of a joint nationwide dissemination effort. The 
research needed can be performed by utilization of inmates in prisons, work 
release centers, and in particular, juvenile facilities. 

Serving as a correctional consultant In several states throughout the United 
States, I have found a high majority of the adult correctional population has 
progressed through the juvenile system. It Is sad \.o think that the big 
graduation has to be from juvenile corrections to adult correction is. Many 
times, individuals rc:ach adult prisons still functionally illiterate and are no 
better off whan first 'r.carcerated as a juvenile. Their reading skills and math 
skills are still very low. Many Individuals cannot read above the third grade 
level when they are received in the adult prisons. 
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We must face the Illiteracy problem at the beginning. As a board member of 
the bcal high school in Vienna, Illinois, Illiteracy Is present at the high 
school level. A need also exists for research in the secondary schools, but the 
vast majority of the research should b'jgin at the kindergarten and pre-school 
levels. Various- titles of the Illiteracy Elimination Act include starting at 
the agb of three or even prior with the development of programs targeting 
potential Illiterates. 

Correctional education throughout America must provide incentives in 
programming to develop a desire to learn. One area presented In the Illiteracy 
Elimination Act concerns workforce literacy. As a training. Industry and 
education consultant, I feel prisons need to establish industry programs which 
utilize knowledge and skills obU.!r.^d In vocational arid academic treining. If 
the incarcerated understand they are required to function at a specific level in 
order to qualify for Incentives, generally money, they are motivated to become 
proKcient. They will see the need to upgrade their reading and math skills and 
become knowledgeable of workforce expectations. If we can utilize correctional 
Industries and the educational programs within our prisons to build a unified 
educational plan for each offender, we can help solve a portion of the 
Illiteracy problem. It the »*ecommendation of the National Correctional 
Education Association that requests for proposals for correctional Incentive 
programs be included In thii* bill for prisons that are willing to conduct 
training, industry and education programs to provide inmate incentive programs 
specifically designed to targ^it illlterecy. Prisons traditionally strive to get 
the best competent v/orkers within their correctional industries. This is human 
nature. If we are to combat illiteracy, we must provide better assessment, 
actual work experience, workforce literacy training and ever, an employer 
incentive for assisting in our conserted effort to overcome some of the 
illiteracy problems of those returning to public/private sector employment. 
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There would be no better place than the prison Industry and work pro9rams within 
our prisons to teach literacy skills. Although utilizing offenders with less 
thsn above average skills may slow production and even affect the profits of 
industries or correctional facilities* If this process proves to be successful 
and the offender does not return to the correctional system after release, there 
is an average annual cost savings to the taxpayers of $16,000 - $25,000. If 
offenders are released as Illiterates, chances are that they will return to the 
correctional system, thus creating an annual cost to the taxpayers of $16,000 " 
$25,000 each. With pilot funding to provide workforce literacy In corrections, 
the recidivism problems could be reduced. 

Prisons could also fail Into the category of the Illiteracy Elimination Act 
which include the Students for Literacy, the College Work Study Program. Those 
contracting with community colleges could allocate a certain dollar amourt to 
utilize prisoners as competent volunteers or student workers for a less 
expensive rate and train these volunteers and workers to serve as literacy 
Instructors or literacy tutors within the prison system. Many prisons 
throughout America utilize volunteers for literacy training; however, a drawback 
Is one Inmate teaching another Inmate has not proven to be very successful. 
Some states can point to certain pilot programs where higher education levels 
were achieved through the usj of Inmate volunteers. However, this seems to be a 
band-aid approach. I would strongly advocate utilizing an organized volunteer 
program for the Inmates that meets the criteria as volunteers for literacy 
tutors and have staff in charge for the organized training. Although Volunteers 
of America from the streets go Into the prisons to do literacy training, it is 
still conducted on a hit ani miss basis. To my knowledge, a volunteer literacy 
program does not exist In the correctional system througl.-ul America. Many 
community people are willing to help. However, due to the lack of funding and 
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the leadership required to coordinate such a program on a daily basis, organized 
volunteer literacy training programs have not been possible* 

Although most of this testimony has been centered around the incarcerated, I 
have had experience dealing with probationers. During the past three years, 1 
have conducted a research project utilizing the 1% Carl Peri<ins Set Aside Funds 
for Corrections In Johnson and Pope Counties in Southern Illinois. The ludges 
working with this project sentence an individual to the alternative to 
Incarceration program. This program provides individual counseling and career 
assessment for each probationer* This research project indicates that by 
denting with the family, as a whole, some of the Illiteracy and moll/atlonal 
problems that have existevH can be overcome and not result in a prison sentence. 
Families for Literacy is a very important component of this bill. One of the 
first projects I operated with a Judge ir Pope County, began with a probation 
call. Family members were encouraged to attend with the probationer. During 
the probation call, the Judge sentenced each probationer *o the project. The 
probationer and family members worthed together with a educational counselor to 
develop a career plan for the entire family. In many cases following 
assessment, we found that the father and/or mother could not read. Knowing 
this, they would have four or five non-reading children. Development of reading 
skills should start in the home at a very early age in order to prevent children 
from entering riementary schools without reading skills. Community 
organizations and churches became involved to help overcome some of the 
illiteracy problems and raise the educational levels of the parents, as wel' as, 
the childr n. As a result of this project, several families have now achieved a 
CED, obtained vocation2>l tiades and have never committed an additional crime. 
While parents attended CED and/or vocational classes, cl-..dren became involved 
in educational and community projects or a Sunday school class or teacher at a 
local church where constructive and creative thinking skills were taught. This 
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project v^as accomplished on very limUed funds bnd should be considered through- 
out America as one way of solving a portion of the illiteracy problems* as well 
as« solving some of the overcrowding In prisons. Probation Is a viable means to 
keep the people in the county snd in an educational and/o»* work environment. 
Therefore* 1 would strongly encourao- expansion of the Families for Literacy to 
Include probationers and their families. 

In summary. Senator Simon* it has been a pleasure to address the literacy 
problem for the Incarcerated. As previously stated* 75% of those Incarcerated 
are Illiterate: all of which are not motivated, were not motivated on the 
streets or upon entering th(» pnton system. Due to the short time an Individual 
Is in the prison system It is impossible to accomplish the literacy goal of 
changing the ind.yldual to a literate member of society. Corrections can be the 
turning point In an Individual's life to begin the process of developing 
literacy skills that should bo continued upon release. Speaking on behalf of 
th'i National Correctional Education Association* we feel that th^ correctional 
education syste;D should be provided with necessary funding ar ..idates to 
entice the juvenile or adult offender within the prison system to upgrade their 
education and to be^!n a transition and literacy program. As the offender 
leaves the prison system they, can then continue transition and literacy 
training on the outside. Our second recommendation Is to lock very strongly at 
the probation system to see how it can tie Into literacy training, UicSustry 
training* and workforce literacy. For a small dollar amount* we can change a 
portion of the Illiteracy In this nation by working with the criminal Justice 
system. We strongly encourage a review of the correctional Industries system 
and t)e correctional education and Industry togetner. A prime example which was 
overlooked earlier in this testimony* is the Alcohol Fuels Training Program 
presently conducted at the Vienna Correctional Center. This program has been an 
outstanding vehicle for inmates of that center to recognize the need to develop 
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math and reading tkllla In addition to Itarning tht manufacturing procettet of 
an alcohol plant. Students are also Involved In a research project presently 
b«Ing conducted In ilcohol by-product utilization. This research also requires 
students to read and perform math computations. I feel this process Is directly 
In line with a portion of HR7 and a portion oT the Illiteracy Elimination Act of 
19S9. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony and It Is 
my hope and desire that jointly we, as citizens of this United States of 
America, can help the underprivileged, those less fortunate than we, to become 
better readers, to become pDflcicnt In math, to become worthwhile employees, 
and to become very productive citizens of soc^oty. Thank you. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you very much. If you have whoever is 
the Director of the Nationad Corrections Association touch base 
with Pat Fahy uid just suggest very concrete terms what you 
would like to have included, I would appreciate it. Because I 
think 

Mr. BijvCK. I think Pat and I know the same person and we can 
handle that. 

Senator Simon. Because I do think it is important that that be 
included. It is not included now. Let me ask this question of both 
you and Ms. Lopez. Does the Adult Education Program work with 
the correctional program at all? 

Ms. Lopez. Yes, we do. We do fund the Department of Correc- 
tions in Illinois, as well as the Pace Correctional Institution in Chi- 
cago and others. And under the Adult Education Act there is a re- 
quirement that at least 10 percent of the funds go to institutional- 
ized. So we are doing that. But it is not enough either. 

Senator Simon. It is just generally true that if you go into prison 
without the ability to read and write in this nation, you come out 
without the ability to read and write. 

Mr. Black. Several states have proposed legislation that no read, 
no parole. Well, I do not know. Tftiese people here, if we said you 
have got to do it, at their age, they are probably going to rebel. No, 
I do not have to do it. I have got to want *d do it. And that is why 
we are finding in several states about the mandatory education. 

Senator Simon. And it is not working? 

Mr. Black. Not in my opinion. You may go to that state and 
they say yes is working. Illinois has a law that if you are reading 
below the si \ grade level when you get in prison you must go to 
school for 90 days for 90 minutes a day. It has motivated a few to 
get in school, to stay in school. But when we are dealing with the 
average age of 25 to 30 years of age, we got to start with motiva- 
tion and desire without our own life. And to impose upon them 
that you must do this they are gouig to rebel. So we are locidng at 
it from a different angle. We are looking at money, a small token 
in prison that would buy something for the individual, means a lot. 
A lot of states are not paying anything, and that is debatable. You 
commit a crime you pay for it. But the cost of the crime when we 
come out, the cost of probation and all that is just astronomical 
1 when we look at the cost of prisons. 

Around the country I would say just about every state this year 
has proposed a new prison, if not three or four. So you can see we 
are going to put them all in one building and if we do not attack it 
that is going to expand. I prefer that probation, of putting the 
money in a probation type setting, getting the volunteers, putting 
some money with the volunteers, but have an organized program 
and not just a mandate approach to that. 

Senator Simon. When you say probation you are talking about 
halfway houses or are you talking about when they are actually— 
when the people are actually cut on parole? 

Mr. Black. They can be on parole bat uiere has got to be work 
programs. The best programs v^e had in Southern lUinoid years ago 
was the JTPA Public Service Employment. If they were on proba- 
tion we had a place to grab a few bucks and say, all right, you get 
to work. We are going to study the work ethic, got to go to school a 
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certain amount of time. Now, if they are low income and they are 
on probation we can say you have got to go to school full time, but 
there is no way to make any cash for the person, unless the county 
would subsidize. 

Senator Simon. So we need a public— the CETA program is what 
you were referring to in this instance. 

}Mr. Black. The CETA program, public service employment. It 
was the way we handled it. Southern five counties at that time, 
you were down at some hearings there. We used it with an educa- 
tion component, and if a person was tested and they couldn't read 
or write above a sixth grade reading level, we built in an educa- 
tional component with that. But they made some money. 

Now if you have to go to school full time, you do not make any 
money, you are not too motivated. So it doesn't take you too long 
until you are going to drop out of school and you are not going to 
make you some money, and you are going to steal some. So we 
have got to look at being able to subsidize just a little bit, whether 
it is a prisoner or whether it is someone on probation or whether 
they are going to 3IU. They need a little bit of money because they 
ax^ generally from poor families. We say we will educate the poor, 
you meet the criteria. And your work study bill I would add in 
there that you leave that, but you also leave some room for the 
ones going to college that are from middle income family types 
that will do volunteer work in prisons and will do volunteer work 
in the communities because it is all geared to just the poor, but 
they have got to gu to school. Very hard to get them to work except 
the 2-B program. And I think your 2-B year round program will 
help, but is targeted to 21 and under. We are dealing with— I do 
not know how old you are, but you are over 21, Al, aren't you? 

Mr. Kruczek. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Black. Twenty-five. 

Senator Simon. Let me just add my— I am used to and I still oc- 
casionally do this when I have time. I used to drop in unannounced 
at various institutions. I found you got a very different kind of a 
reception when they did nov know 3-ou vere coming. But t^is is the 
Vandalia Stete Pri^ >n, this is probably 20 years ago now. j>opped 
in, the day I was tnere they had 839 pr:?^ners. I said I wanted to 
visit their educational facilities. T'hey took me down to a classroom 
in the basement, it had 18 desks. And I said, "Who teaches here?" 
And they said, "Well, we have one prisoner with a Bachelor's 
Degree and the Assistant Cbunty Superintendent of Schools comes 
in here on Tuesday nights." That is probably an extreme example, 
but we have to do better than that. 

Oz.e of the things that I have a Job Training Partnership Act bill 
that I think is going to pass, we will be voting on it very shortly in 
the Senate, that gives priority to people for the Job Training Pro- 
gram for people who are on parole. So that we can give people a 
chance to lead constmctive lives. 

[Additional material suppi led for the record follows:] 
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PREPAREiw STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. LANDSMARK 



Chairman, 

On behalf of the City of Boston, I am pleased to submit 
testimony for the record at today's hearing on illiteracy in 
America. 

We applaud your long-standing commitment to advancing adult 
literacy and your leadership in holding these hearings in 
preparation for introduction of the "Illiteracy Elimination Act 
of 1989." 

When one thinks of adult literacy programs, one may think 
of funding a cadre of volunteers who — after a brief training 
program — will commit a few hours each week to help someone 
read. In Boston, we understand the critically important role 
of volunteers in adult literacy training, but our volunteers do 
not play the lead role in teaching adults how to read. We 
believe adult literacy programs should be taught by 
professionals. That is the message I bring to you today. 

Federal funds for adult literacy programs should be 
earmarked for community-based programs that rely on trained 
teachers for their core educational T>rogrcuas be ? juse of the 
documented effectiveness in reaching and"£ieachin4 adults 
through professional-based programs . 

Howr as you are developing new Federal literacy 
legislation, is the opportune time to examine the effectiveness 
of professionally staffe -^ literacy programs which are enhanced 
through the use of voluut'eers . As you work to develop t2iis 
legislation, I urge you to look to the Lit e racy Challenge 
Grants as a vehicle to foster prof ess ional't - ^sed adult literacy 
proorams, rather tlian exclude such programs trom potential 
funainq sources . 

In 1983 the City of Boston made a $l-million commitment to 
adult literacy. After extensive research and planning, we 
chose a community-based model that depends on trained teachers 
for core educational programs and rexies on volunteer tutors to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

Boston has continued its commitment to curbing adult 
illiteracy. Osing Community Development Block Grant and state 
funds in FY90 (July 1989 to June 1990) we will fund 17 
-romaunity-based literacy programs which will serve more than 
1,500 adults who want to learn to read. Each of these programs 
has a waiting list of approximately 125 people. 
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Boston's community based programs are supported by the 
Adult Literacy Resource Institute (ALRI) which the City helped 
to establish and continues to fund. The ALRI houses a library 
and offers technical assistance in the form of workshops, 
shari sessions, and on-site ionsulting on educational issues 
to al. our programs. Volunteers are recruited, trained and 
placed with community based programs through the ALRI. Also, 
the State's Commonwealth Literacy Campaign provides volunteer 
supervisors and volunteers to supplement the work of 
professional staffs in eight of Boston's programs. 

Through our experience in developiro and supporting 
successful adult literacy programs in Boston, we offer the 
following observations: 

* Illiteracy is a serious problem requiring serious 
solutions. While volunteers are a critically important 
component of our educational programs, we have not found 
volunteers to be effective as -he principal necns of addressing 
adult illiteracy. 

* Teaching adults to read and write requires significant 
professional preparation. The scope of the task requires 
making up for more than 12 years of lost education — it 
requires overcoming a history of academic failure. Adult 
literacy is a professional field and should be recognized as 
such, ra'cher than a? an endeavor best handled by volunteers 
with an average of 16 hours of training. 

* Adult literacy programs need a steady source of f undine; 
so that they may provide a. systematic response. Investing 
solely in volunteer efforts undermines the developaent of 
professionally-staffed programs. 

* Professional-based ±**.eracy programs provide the 
consistency which is so inpc, tant for the progress of the 
student and which is almost Xi possible to provide with 
voluiriteer-based programs. SiiL.ily put, getting assigned a new 
"volunteer teacher" every four, or six or eight aonths does 
little to encourage someone to stick witki the extremely 
difficult challenge of learning to read. 

* Volunteer support for aduJt literacy programs is 
essential. Volunteer tutors are a highly effective supplement 
to professionally taught classroom instruction but, to develop 
tutoring skills and sustain interest, volunteers need the 
opportunity to laarn from professionals. 
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We consider volunteers to be a valuable resource and 
recognizp the tremendous contribution they have made ai.d will 
continue to make. But, just as we would not rely on volunteers 
to teach our children in the classroom, we should net rely only 
on volunteers to teach our adults. 

We invite you and the Members of your Subcommittee to come 
to Boston, visit our programs and talk with our students, 
teachers and volunteers, (Attached for your information is an 
article about the Boston Adult Literacy Initiative.) We also 
ask that, as you work to f>-ict Federal literacy legislation, 
you keep in mind the value of the professional-based rr^del for 
literacy education. 

Thank you. 
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Connections: 

A Journal of Adult Literacy 



Ojnnections is a publication of the Adult Literacy 
Resourcf 'nstitutc, a joint project of Robbery Com- 
munity CbUegc and the University of M;.»sachusctts 
/Boston , wiUi partial fiiixiij^ fnxn the Bosttm Mjyoc's 
OfBce of Jobs azid Cdnununity Services. ITie A. L R.I. 
iwas created in 1963 as port of tbe Bos«>o Aduh Literacy 
initialivft. The purpose of the A.L.R.I. is to provide 
tniniiig. technical assistance and other rtsources to 
Boston-area adult basic ediication programs. We arc 
located at 241 St. Botolph Street in Bostoo, jvt our 
mailii^ address is: Adult Literacy Resource Institute, 
do Roxbury Cbmmunity College, 1234 Columbus 
Avenue. Boston, MA 0212O-340a Our phooe number 
is (617) 424-7947, 

Connections is intended to provide an opportunity 
for adult ed*Jcators, particularly those in the Boston 
area, to communicate with colleague;, both locally 
and nationwide. Adu't literacy/adult basic education 
practitionexs neci' a forum to express their ideas and 
concerns and to :lescribe their students, their programs, 
and their cwoi accon^>Ushments; wc are glad to be al^ 
to cnitin-ie providing tliis ofportuniiy. 

W5 welcome your reactions to this journal or to any 



of the anicles in it. Wc also want to strongly encourage 
teachers, ccunselors, admmistiators, aides, volunteers, 
students — cvcr>x)oe invdvicd in this field — to think 
about sharing your experiences, your ideas, your prob- 
lems and solmions with others by writing for the next 
issue of Connections. Please contact us; wie'd be glad 
to talk with you about your ideas for an anich. 

The articles included here do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Adult Literacy Resource Insutute or 
its sponsoring institutions or fiuac^ers. Penmssion must 
be obcained fromthe Connections Editorial Commit- 
tee before reprinting an article in another publication 
or for widespread distribution. 
Editorial C(Mnmittee for this issue: 

James McCulIough 

Steve Rcuys 

David Rosen 

David Vitale 
Design and Production: 

Signature Publications. 

Brookline. Mass. 

C Coprnchi 999 AM Utncy KmMR* l*sMa« 
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The Boston Adult Literacy Initiative: 
Moving Beyond Initiative 

by Stlja Kal^tnbadi 



I recently bad an opportunity to compare notes with 
colleagues in Houston. Aicer n^ presentation on the 
Boston MiltUtency Initiative (ALT the president 
of Houston's mayoral READ Commission comnsented 
on how unrealistic and inconceivable it was for 
Houston to attempt to replicate the ALI model. He 
proceeded to ask that I not focus on public sector in- 
volvemeot in the AU in my subsequent talk. As I tried 
to revise my presentation » I realized I would have very 
tittle to szy. 

My visit to HousJm confirmed what I had noticed 
during previous crcounters with adult literacy con* 
tacts in other ddes and states. Boston's e:q)enence with 
and approach to adult I iteracy education is, if not uni- 
que, shared by less than a handful of other places in 
the U.S.» most notably New York City. It is an ap- 
prtxich that ^vould not have been possible without the 
ovt one million dollars in federal Community Dcvel- 
cpniem Bkxk Giant funds the City of Boston dedicated 
to it on an annual basis from I983-198d 

Tfae Boston Adi'lt Literacy Inltlati^v Begins 

The story of die Boston All starts in the early 19S0*s. 
The * ')80 census statistics which showed that one out 
ofr three Boston adults did not have a high school 
diploma painted a picture of Boston that was in disconi 
with its image as a cradle of higher education. This 
image was also inconsistent with the poverty statistics 
for the city, which showed 42% of the state's poor re- 
siding in Boston. Thou:and3 of disenftanchised adults 
were living within the shadows of the city's rapidly 
multiplying high-rises, condominiums and offices, 
locked outof benefits or participation in the city's pros- 
perity A lack of basic skills in reading, writing and 
math "reduded many adults from even attempting to 
improve their circumstances. The city's skills train- 
ing system was reaching only a small number of these 
adults. Many could net pass the traimng program en- 
trance tests; most would not even attempt to do so. 
The desire to address this simation led to ?. vision of 
acomprehensi « education and traimng system which 
adults could access at the most basic level and pro- 



gress through to training and ecorom c self-sufficiency. 

lb cany out i 4rision, D<»stf»n created the Bosto'*. 
\dult Literacy Initiative, sponsored by the Mayor's 
Otilc" ,-fJobsandCoraraunityServices(JCS). Based 
on montto of planiung. community meetings and con- 
sultations with experts in the field, the city decided 
on a model and bas!C pnncii^er for its ambitious under- 
taking. The chosen model differed Trom many others 
natior.ally in that it called for thr. cs:2blishment of 
learning centers with teachers arJ suprort staff and 
a resource center to provide sta^.. uevelopment and 
technical assistance. I: N^as not a volunteer-based 
model. The ALI wts to adult litera<y education 
£ir be>x)nd tutoring reading. The program design re- 
quired a immmum of eight hours of instruction per 
week per student. It also included supplemental mtor- 
ing by volunteers recruited and trained by the resource 
cen«i>: 

Another characteristic that unifies ALI programs 
was that they were all community*based . They not only 
operated in the community from which they recruited 
students, but they also actively cultivated their ties to 
those communities. Some programs interpreted their 
mission more broadly than others, but all were rooted 
in their respective communities. For many programs 
the importance of community orientation went fat be- 
yond pmcticality for recruitment. They viewed them- 
selves as a dimension of community development and 
a means of empowermeu: of not just individuals, but 
of entire communities. Much to its credit the citv 
&vored diis type of orientation in its planning and fund- 
ing decisior^. 

Initial 'undirg decisions were based on the quality 
of the proposed program design, as well as service 
to the city's major Imguistic minonties, public hous- 
ing residents and louMncorne adults across Boston 
neighborhoods. These decisions gave birth to several 
new adult literacy programs and a vital boost to others 
already m exts^nce. The city was willmg to take the 
nsk of supporting promismg grassroots learning 
centers that iid not yet have a solid track record and 
might have even professed a very progressive ideology. 
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Through a highly compciiiivc process, 14 projsrams 
were inilially chcscn for membership in the AU in 
1983. oui of 50 f.ppiiC4a.c. 

The AU roodd also included ftinding for a resource 
center and an Externa! (h:gh school) Diploma Pro- 
gram in pattnciship with the Boston Public Schools. 
The External Diploma Program marked the first oc- 
casion for the Toston Public Schools to formally 
associate with alternative, con munity-based learning 
cer.:ers. The resource ce^r ^Tant was awarded "> the 
Adult literacy Resource "'^^^titutc, which iT^ co- 
sponsored by Rcxbuiy Community College and the 
University of Mas^achusctis/Bostor. ' Tie Resource 
institute became the second oigamz^uon of its kind 
in the country. (The first was the Literacy Assistance 
Center m Nrv York Cit>'.) Its mission was to provide 
tcchmcal assistance and staft' development oppor- 
tunities to the ALI learning centers, to set uo a resou^c: 
library, and to recniit. train and place \oluiiieers. This 
mission has since expanded to include many excitir^ 
special projects, such as teacher training to teach 
cnt;ca3 thinking skills, the publishing of student 
writings, and the i^vision of the Massachusetts driver 
cducatic manual. 

Progrsim imd Student D!>iersity 

From Its inception, diversity of programs has been 
a trademark of the AU. Each learning center has its 
unique charactcnstics and strengths. At ABCD. aduts 
and you attend classes side by side, and transition 
classes neip students make their program entry and 
exit more surcessfiil. At Alianza Hispaiia. students 
study basic skills in Spanish along with English as 
a Second Language (ESL). Cardinal ( ushmg Center's 
ESL students can also take elect;*^ courses, including 
learning English through photography and. soon. 
v.deo. The Charlestown Community Sichool has de- 
veloped an External Diploma Program (EDP) for 
mothers who are public housing residents in coordina- 
uon with Head Stan. At Condon Community School 
students find a three »Tick GED program designed for 
varying teaming y .cs and skill levels 

The Indochine&c students at East Boston Community 
School arc drawn into planning and evaltaung the pro- 
gram through dedicated Khmer and Vietnamese b. 
lingual VkOrkcrs At the Haitian Multi-Service Center. 
Haitian college student inter.>5 receive tiaimng m ESL 
teaching, and the students have the opuon of also study- 
mg math and Creole The Jackson/Mann Commum- 
ty School gives its students a rare opponunit) to enroll 
in a Next Step vocational readiness course at., hey 
have received h,^.. oED's. students al^ pa ^te 
£ciively in program planning and admirisc?..!* ^ at 
Jackson/Mann. At Jamaica Plain Community School, 
students have access to free child care and van lianspor- 
tauon The stuJenL^: who complete ESL instruction 



at the Jewish Vocational Service's InJochinese Literacy 
Program can contmue to JVS's unique diploma pro- 
gram the only such program in the ny that caters 
to non-native speakers of English. 

At Mujeres Unidar en Accion. Latina v^omen find 
extensive support services, their peers on the staff and 
and the Board of Directors, and ? collective inviting 
their full participation in all facets of program opera- 
tions. The Quin^ School Community Council's ESL 
program in Chinatown follows a self- developed 
C?'»tonese-EngIish cumcu! m. There, as well as at 
United South ?jid Settlements, a computer resource 
lab IS mtcgrated into the program. At WATTT House 
m E 'Jbury, a career assessment and counsel mg co > 
ponCTit helps students noake informed decisions about 
their next steps. The mostly Arabic students of >\^h- 
ington Hill Commumty Association are drawn in to 
participate in social activiues ) their new commum- 
ty. Women find a supportive learning environment at 
WEAVEmVCA. 

Together these programs se.ved 1341 adults in fiscal 
year 1988, of whom slightly over 50% were ESL 
students and the rest ABE and EDPorOED students. 
MwSt v^ttc low-income (75%)and women (66*')). Peo- 
ple of color were in the majority at 74% . The average 
length of stay in the programs wa.^ 8.2 months. Through 
Its automated student recoi. processing, the ALI has 
been able to amass fiUite extensive data about the 
demographic ;haracteristics of its students as >^'ell as 
their rKiSonsforleaving the program and the pro^.ess 
th^ made. This data informs program planning at JCS 

In FY *88. 20% of those who terminated obtained 
a high school diploma (EDP) or a GED certificate. 
27% completed the next highest level in ESL and ABE. 
20% entered a vocational training program or college 
and 20% kft to take a job. for better or for worse as 
fer as their education is concenwd. 38% had left before 
completing their studies because they either moved, 
had health, fanuly. child care or scheduling problems 
or simply lost interest. 

The educational progrus data tor these studcn*'^ is 
still being aggregated by the funding agency. Of cotii%. 
the actual scope of learning and accomplishments that 
took place for the individual students is far more ex- 
tensive and fascinating. I know this anecdotally. How- 
ever, until we fully document (hopefully in a partici- 
patory manner) the how and what of the ALI, that 
informationv^illrxytbea\'ailable This project has been 
on the ALI's agenda for a few years now. but it has 
yet to be realized. The ALI has a wealth of experiences 
and praclices to share with the rest of the world, if 
only time and resources permitted thrlr documentation 

Some of the partnerships the AU has forged are 
also wordiy of documentation In addition to the ones 
I have already mentioned, the ALI s partnership with 
the Boston Housing Authority (BHAy has been ex- 
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emplsrv in xntny respect:. For ihe past three years, 
the BI . i has allocated $K)0,000 through a competitive 
bidding proccy to AU progrM»u. to expand and en- 
hance literary strvices to public housuig residents. 
Last year, for example, these suppkmtntal grants 
enabled ux AU learning centers to hire Community 
Teacher Aides or riin a satellite program fcr BHA 
mothers or do outreach in specific dcvelopmc. *s or 
pro/ide van transportation in the evenings. Thi^se 
grants have shewn that little funding can go a loi.g 
way if there already is a good core program. 

Assumptions and Expectations 

While many of the operating principles set up by 
tiie city were commendable, some of the underlying 
assumpQons were, at best, unexamined. The most pro- 
minent and troublesome of them has been the notion 
that adult ^itcracy education would quite automatically 
lead adulu to employment and traimng. The fact that 
roughly one half of the students attending AU pro- 
grams already had jobs and could not afford to quit 
those jobs to enroll in a training program that might 
lead to a better job was not Cictoitd mto the expecta- 
tions, until recently. The exteibrv academic, voca- 
tional and p$>'chologicaI preparation adults generally 
need in order to take the next step and the correspond- 
ing costs of providing that preparation largely escaped 
the funders' attention. 

The intcrccnnectcdness between adult literacy and 
a whole host of jgu* less solvable problems that affect 
our students' lives and gel in the way of the best am- 

.aons is also not a negligible hclov. The drug war 
going on in Roxbury alone is c^»ble of stopping many 
adults in their tracb. Boston's housing crisis has led 
other adult literacy students to transiency and home- 
lessness. A dose of adult literacy will not do away with 
these problems I say that, not because I don't believe 
in tlie tremendous transformative powers of adult Ut- 
cracy education, but because it seems that those who 
control the resources for it often have very unrealistic 
expectations and tmt f-^mes. 

Perhaps it is more &if u, .>ay that most funders have 
tended to expect results from adult Mteracy programs 
similar to those they expect from theix 'A}cational train' 
ing counterparts — na; je!y, entrance intu 'obs. In ^^is 
respect , the Boston A U has begun to move away from 
such narrow and often inappropnate focus. The ALI 
performance measures were revised for FY '89 based 
on the recommendations of a task force that included 
six progiam opeiatou a.<d me. While there is still plen- 
ty of room for improvement, v^'e all agreed that the 
revisions were a step in the nght direction. For ex- 
ample, rather than simply counting job entnes, we 
miroduced a new optional performance category for 
the attainment of "Career Enhancement Activiues." 



These are activiues that were already a part i , the cur- 
nculum in most programs and that prepare adults to 
make more informed career decisions and aim to im- 
pnAe their understanding of job-seaich 'related issues. 
The compleuon of six of the 13 acuvtties constitutes 
a posiuve outcome. 

In this era of accountability, we hardly have an op- 
tion to not track outcomes and proj^am performance 
m mynad ways. It is almost perverse how stnctly adult 
literacy education this least funded and most mar- 
ginal branch of education — is held accountable for 
its performance. 

In grappling with the dilemma of onance stan- 
dards, we spent considerable time and resources in 
desigiing our own benchmarks to measure students' 
educational progress, rather than going with standard- 
ized testing. Program operators have played a ke>' role 
in this process and their expertise and parvcipuion 
were cntical in charting i:ew dinxtions for the AU 

Indeed, there is nothing basic about Adult Basic 
Education. It s as complex a branch of education as 
any, but one ^ .e Know little abo'U. W: know a lot about 
how children acquire literacy but relatively little has 
been done to understand how adults learn these skills. 
We have yet to figure out what really constitutes suc- 
cess for adult literacy ptograms: is it .xireiy academic 
progress or does it also include attaining personal 
goals, such as geamg a driver's licea^ or learning 
how to deal with your child's school more cffecuvely, 
or gettmg a job?Tne quesuon of how to measure adult 
bteracy programs' e^tiveness is being discussed m 
adult literacy circles throughout the country. Vet very 
few people claim to be satisfied with the answers they 
have come up with. 

In recent yean, the role of affective areas of learn- 
ing in the acquisition and application of literacy skills 
has received increasing recognition. After all, what 
good are the skills if you do not h^\ e the confidence 
to apply them and have a sense '«f dignity and self- 
worth? For many adults, the realization that they are 
intelligent and very capable of learning has been one 
of their greatest learning experiences. These accom- 
plishments do not show up in an*/ performance 
measures I h;*ve seen. 

Considering that the AU is a network that was 
created top-down and is bound together by a common 
funding source, 1 h^ive been impressed by tlie degree 
of cooperation and coordination among the progmms. 
Cross-referrals, consultat ons, classes vtsitiiig each 
other and, on a few occasions, joint proposals, ex- 
emplify the cooperative spint amonj these programs. 
This cohesion has al:;o expressed itself in assertive 
advocacy for changes in certam policies and perform- 
ance measures and, most recently, for a role m ihe 
hinng of the current AU director. 
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Comioc Together 

On Mvy 14, the AU programs reinforced their 
ues and unity in an all-day A LI conference. Nearly 
200 students and staff members attended this "AU 
Day" on a beautiful spring Saturday. The planning 
team included students and staff frcm various pro- 
grams and back^unds. Never before had students 
and staff members from so many different A U >.ro- 
grams come together to discuss issues o^'common con- 
cern, never mind planning an event of this nature or 
magnitude. (I often wondered why we didn't do this 
earlier.) C oe member of the planning group felt that 
the piumir.g process in itself would have made the 
day worthwhile even if nothing happened. A lot 
happened. 

Ten workshops wen held in the morning with topics 
ranging from domestic violence and parenting to im* 
migration and job training options. During a sump- 
tuous, partially potluck lunch, we were entertained 
by Puerto Rican singing, u Arabic fortuneteller and 
a Cambodian &shioz2 show. A studei^t from the Hai- 
nan Center presented the center with a painting and 
uUccd about the aspects of HaiUan culture it rKpre- 
sented. Five bnve students read their own poetry or 
prose which was soon to be published. A panel of pro- 
gram representatives shared with the others how they 
were trying to promote community control in their 
programs. A student-written play about AIDS (in 
Spanish) had us laughing in spite of the serious subject. 

For the most part, the day seemingly had little to 
do with adult literacy. Arabic fbitunetelling and 
domestic violence do not appear on the surface to ex- 
actly relate to education. Yet, they do — they are prime 
examples jf the breadth adult literacy education has 
to assume to be mecningfiil to the adults who enroll 
is our program: acj to enable them to be who th:y 
are «vith dignity. The singing, poetry and paintings 
gave usaglimpseofourstuden^s' creative talent. The 
connections between creative thinking, the arts and 
adult basic education are beginning to be explored by 
some AU programs. This is still mostly uncharted, 
but potentially p^verfiil territory, if it can find brooder 
supjxm. 

The AU Day was a refreshing cnange from the other 
occasions on which the programs and their students 
bave come together under the A U "banner," for these 
had been mostly limited to rallies and testimomes at 
hearings to obtain ccnunued funding. In 1986, tlie AU 
feced virtual extinction under the cumulative impact 



of federal budget cuts that affected the ALl's main 
funding source, the CDBG funds. The AU programs 
were about to grind to a halt unless the state legislature 
would provide at least 50% of the funding. At the 
eleventh hour, funding wss appropriated io the nine of 
SSSOjOOOl This enabled the prognuns to maintain their 
operations, albeit, as usual, without any across the 
board cost of living adjustments. 

Conclusion 

Thus Car. the AU has been sHle to hang on to its 
annual state allocation, althougti each year the pro- 
grams are held in suspense, typically until one month 
or less before the new fiscal year. In retrospect, one 
might conclude that the AU hu enjoyed relative 
stability. In reality, hundreds of students, teachers and 
other program staff spend the latter part of each fiscal 
year with a sense of insecurity about their program's 
future. In my mind, real stability would imply that 
as long as you are doing a good job and the need is 
there, you can expect to be supported as a program. 
Not so — witness the recent loss of Gateway Cities 
funding of which ever 20% is used to fund ESL educa- 
tion in Boston. 

*I have not yet seen many indications that we can 
rest assured of some real, i.e. sustained and reality- 
bued, commitment to ke^ng the AU or aduh literacy 
education overall alive. I hope that I am proven wrong, 
but what I see is that in Massachusetts tt^e field is as 
marginal as ever and, in &ct, a few million doHars 
poorer in FY 89 than the year before, statewide. Des- 
pite the fact that adult literacy services are more 
developed in Boston than in maiiy other cities in the 
country, we are still far from meeting the need. We 
have not done away vnth w^ting lists for classes at 
almost all AU programs, inadequate facilities and 
shamefiiUy low salaries. I vrander how mariy legislative 
break&sts, brie&ng:, bulletin: and hearuigs it will take 
to really touch the consciousness of those who con- 
trol the resources. 



Silja Kailaibach is currrntly associate director of the 
Boston Adult Uleracy Fund. She was the director of 
the Boston Adult Literacy Imtiative at the Mayor's Of- 
fice of Jobs and Community Services from 1985 to 
1988. She went to the AU after five year^> of program 
development at Mujeres Unidas en Accion, a 
commumt^based leammg center for Latma women. 
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RAYMOND L. FLYNN, MAYOR 

MAYOR'S OFFICEOF JOBS AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 



July 3, 1989 



Senator Paul Sinon 
U«S. Senate 

DirV-sen Building, Roan Sd-462 
Washing tor DC 20510 

Dear Senator Sinon: 

We applaud tl)e oocnnltiftsnt to adult literacy you have shown in 
^-troducing the Illiteracy Elir^ination Act of 1990. 

The City of B->ston has teen a leader in the development of a 
oonpreh^sive adult Uteracy service delivery system, beginning with 
tne establishment of the Boston Adult Literacy Initiative in 1983. 
Since its inception, we have served more than 8,000 adult learners in 
QKflish as a Second Language programs and in adult basic education 
programs terminating in a high school credential. 

We are pleased to submit testimony that draws upon ttiis 
experience. Vfe are advocating that a greater share of funds for 
adult literacy programs be eartarked for community-based programs 
that rely on trained teachers for their oo*-e educational programs. 

We invite you to visit the programs o. the Adult Literacy 
Initiative and see for yourself the effectiveness of ooromunity-based 
programs staffed with professional teachers. Barbara Gamer, 
Director of the Adult Literacy Initiative, is available to answer ^..ly 
quest lais you may have. <««>*«si. ..ly 




^' Theodore C, lalvjsnark 
Director 



encl. 
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Senator Simon. Let me thank all three of you again, not only for 
your testifying, but for your leadership. Our hearing stands ad- 
journed. 

(Whoreupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the cdl of the Chair.) 

O 
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